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PREFACE. 



The Author in the coarse of his researches into the history 
of the Boyal Artillery during the years suhsequent to 
1815, — the date at which his published record of the services 
of that great corps terminates, found many interesting 
letters and journals written by some of the most distin- 
guished of hia brother officers, who had been employed 
under the English Foreign Office as Commissioners with 
Queen Isabella's armies daring the Civil War in Spain 
between 1834 and 1840. 

Although, perhaps, to many English readers this war may 
not present features of special interest equal to those of the 
great Peninsular War, yet there must be to the student of 
history matter for congratulation, when from an impartial 
source information is obtained about a time during which 
our conntrymen contributed to the pacification and union of 
a great and — until lately — a divided people. 

To artillery officers in England it is hoped that this 
contribution to the history of their corps may be valuable 
and welcome. The men whose industry has virtually built 
up this work lived in a time of regimental stagnation, which 
made them hunger for any loop-hole beyond their own 
immediate duties. It was a cruel time for testing a man's 
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real merits, — a merciless time for exposing those who had no 
merits to be tested. But the test was successfully en- 
countered by the officers who were employed as Commis- 
sioners by the English Government, and the more their con- 
duct is revealed, the more certain is it to excite the pride of 
their countrymen. Now, — when the air is rife with tales 
of unprecedented horror, and while a war is going on almost 
unparalleled in atrocity and loss of life, the reader will 
especially commend the labours of those who did so much in 
Spain to lessen the sufferings of the sick and wounded, and 
to minimize the miseries of the non-combatant population. 
The terms of the Eliot Convention would have been but empty 
platitudes, had it not been for the ceaseless labours of those 
English officers, who for the first time in Spanish history or- 
ganized that which reads like a paradox — philanthropy in war. 

Of all these Commissioners, the late General Wylde was 
facile princeps. He lived to see some of these pages, but died 
ere they were in type. Such was the modesty which cha- 
racterised him, that the Author dared not show him the 
chapters which attempted to describe his special powers. 
In publishing them now, the Author feels that he is giving 
to the world an inadequate " In Memoriam " of one who was 
as generous in his views as he was astute in his action. To 
his astuteness and generosity he added that courtesy and 
tact which have so large a share in commanding and in- 
fluencing men. 

One of the chief difficulties to be encountered by the 
student of Spanish history lies in the absence of maps of 
sufficient accuracy and detail to enable the frequent move- 
ments of the opposing armies to be traced and understood. 
The accompanying Map demands the reader's indulgence. 

The Author of "England's Artillerymen," Mr. James 
Browne, has with his usual enthusiasm and industry in all 
matters connected with his Regiment, devoted himself to 
the compilation of an Index to this work. The thanks of 
the Author are for a third time his due, and are cheerfully — 
gratefully — rendered. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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Madrid, during the continuance of that war, the course of 
which it is attempted to trace in the following pages, 
presented a succession of phases which it is almost painful 
to contemplate. The anarchy and confusion foretold by the 
dying Ferdinand had made their appearance. Around the 
baby-Queen, politicians of every shade, schemers and earnest 
men, place-holders and place-hunters, and generals who 
preferred the quill to the sword, crowded with real or ajQfected 
anxiety, and with very real mutual suspicion. Political 
dreamers made that young life the centre of their visions ; 
in it was to be fulfilled the widely-dijQferent hopes of men 
who agreed only in their sincerity; and in it the greedy 
and the ambitious office-seekers fondly hoped to realise the 
attainment of their selfish ends. 

Nor was it only in Court and Cortes that this feverish 
restlessness was apparent. Daily in the Puerta del Sol, " le 
siege inoffieid du Oouvemenient"* excited speculators shouted 
or moaned over battles, not on account of the victories or the 
defeats, but according as the consequent rise or fall in securi- 
ties swelled or diminished their individual gains. Knowing 
this full well, there were at times weak generals in the field, 
such as Cordova, who fought untimely battles, rather than 
offend the impatience of the Puerta. 



• Martignac. 
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* L'Es- The streets were crowded by the class so bitterly criticised 

pa^e: par* 

J. Tanski/ by a Contemporary writer. This most powerful class con- 
Paris, 1844. 

sisted of public functionaries, and employes of various ranks 
and titles. Successive ministers had given office to personal 
friends and supporters, until at last they approached the 
Ibid, strength of an army. These were quaintly classified as 
" Himitados, en non-activity, avec un tiers de traitement ; 
'* cesantes, suspendus, gardant le titre de leurs emplois, sans 
" solde; retiradoa, en retraitehonorifique;yi*5i/a(io5,joui8sant 
" d'une pension de T^tat :" and it was well said that " cette 
'* armee administrative etait une plaie d^vorante pour le 
" Tresor public." At the end of the war there were some 
five-and-twenty thousand of these locusts. 

The bewildered stranger found also to his amazement that 
even the bankers — a class generally interested in the main- 
tenance of order and in the absence of radical change — 
greedily welcomed political revolutions and changes of 
ministry. It was only on inquiry that he learnt that these 
bankers were as a rule merely the agents of foreign houses, 
— each having more or less dealings with the Treasury ; and 
as the first want of every new government was money, on 
almost any terms, — the prospects of high commission, and 
of well-paid agency, made these gentry hungrily welcome 
changes which might be disastrous to Spain. 

So depressing was the superficial aspect of society in 
Madrid, that the despairing writer above quoted exclaimed : 
" Ici Tesprit de parti ne menage rien ; conviction, honneur, 
" merite, experience, longs services — tout est sacrifie aux 
" exigences du moment. . • . Le patriot isme, le sentiment 
" du devoir, les convictions politiques, ont fait place a la 
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" cnpidite et a un vil calcul. Je n'hesite pas a dire que les 
^' choses sont arrivees a ce point que les places, les fonctions 
'' de TEtat, les grades militaires, si respectables ailleurs par 
" leur abnegation, leur deyouement au service public, sont 
" deyenus ici une simple affaire, une marchandise sur laquelle 
*' on specule, comme on fait a la Bourse sur les nouvelles du 
" jour, pour la bausse et la baisse des fonds." 

A ghastly picture this, and painted with no feeble hand ; 
and as one remembers how hushed became the noisy patriot- 
ism of many, when the wave of war surged on one occasion 
from the North to the arid plains in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, one fears at first that the picture is not overdrawn. 

But, happily, a corrupt even if dominant class is no more 
a nation than is a diseased limb a man. The same strong 
pen which immolates the official locusts goes on to say : " Le 
'^ peuple est a Madrid spectateur impassible de toutes les 
'^ insurrections." And it was in the quiet patriotism of the 
patient people of Spain that the hopes of the country and 
the future of the young Queen lay sheltered. The army 
possessed the same patience, and was most amenable to 
discipline ; and war was sure to develope a fit leader. As, 
too, time went on, impracticable reformers in the Cortes, 
intoxicated at first by the novel opportunities of airing their 
crotchets, would postpone even their cherished ideas to their 
country's present weal ; and would, for a time at least, abandon 
the pet role of the reformer — the attitude of impracticability. 

It was, indeed, a painful time, but it was not one for 
despair. The pent-up feelings of generations do not find 
vent in soft words or lovers* sighs. The long- wished cry of 
Constitutional Liberty which came in with Isabella, had in 
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Spain, as elsewhere, the effect of almost hysterical excite- 
ment on even strong and noble men whose life-dream 
seemed now about to be realised ; but, although the weaker 
among the enthusiasts spent time and eloquence in an almost 
feminine scolding of a past which they hated, many would 
soon settle down to the nobler and manly task of regenerating 
the present. 

It was a painful time, but a hopeful. And as the waves of 
party surged to the foot of the throne, and a babel of noble 
and ignoble sounds echoed on the ear of its unconscious occu- 
pant, there stood — like some sentinel at his post — one who 
has been bitterly maligned and wilfully misunderstood, one 
who was fiercely able and thirstily ambitious, but who 
conquered herself in her loyalty to her child, — who accepted 
ungrateful tasks, and practised unwelcome self-denial in 
nourishing the idea which that child embodied to Spain — 

the Queen-Dowager, Christina ! 

« « « » « 

Civil war may be a sad spectacle: but the war to be 
treated in these pages had many bright and almost fasci- 
nating features. The Basque peasant may have been but a 
tool in the hands of intriguers, but his heart was filled with 
fondly-cherished memories and far from ignoble aspirations; — 
and for these he was ready to suffer and to die. The 
Christine rank and file may have been marched and counter- 
marched fruitlessly for years, but in no army since wars 
began on earth was more patience displayed, or a more self- 
denying sense of duty entertained. Civil war may indeed 
be a sad spectacle : but self-denial, and patience, and belief, 
atone for many of its more distressing attributes. 
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ERRATA. 

The Sketch at tho end of Chap. XXV. should have been placed 
at the end of Chap. XX., as it shows the breach in the walii* 
of Morella, which was made during i)ifi first siege. 
Page 222, 5th line from the bottom, for " San Miguel EverUto,"* 
read " Don Santos San Miguel." 
300, for " Castle of Alcala" read " Aliag a." 
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desire — one might almost say the necessity — of inspiring 
troops to renewed efforts, leads an interested and contem- 
porary chronicler to give undue prominence to successes, and 
to forget reyerses : if indeed his imagination does not carry him 
beyond the region of facts altogether. Special circumstances 
intensified this tendency in the War of Succession in Spain, 
which is to be discussed in these pages. Each party desired 
to stand high in the eyes of Europe, because each desired 
eagerly to obtain money from foreign lenders. The greater 
and more numerous the victories which each could claim, the 
easier would be the terms on which the capitalists of London* 
Paris, or Amsterdam would part with their hoards. Nor 
were the means of speedy contradiction so available as they 

B 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Enqlish C!ommissioneb. 

TN September, 1834, Lord Palmerston, who then presided at 
■*■ the Foreign Office of England, decided on sending " an 
" officer of rank and experience to the head-quarters of the 
" Army of Her Catholic Majesty employed in suppressing 
" the rebellion in the Northern Provinces of Spain." It was 
a happy resolution for the students of this period of Spanish 
history : and it was a wise resolution, as far as concerned 
the suffering inhabitants of a distracted country, and the 
wounded and prisoners of the opposing armies. 

It really appears to be impossible for any one, a party to a 
struggle, to giye an accurate account of what takes place. The 
desire — one might almost say the necessity — of inspiring 
troops to renewed efforts, leads an interested and contem- 
porary chronicler to give undue prominence to successes, and 
to forget reverses : if indeed his imagination does not carry him 
beyond the region of facts altogether. Special circumstances 
intensified this tendency in the War of Succession in Spain, 
which is to be discussed in these pages. Each party desired 
to stand high in the eyes of Europe, because each desired 
eagerly to obtain money from foreign lenders. The greater 
and more numerous the victories which each could claim, the 
easier would be the terms on which the capitalists of London) 
Paris, or Amsterdam would part with their hoards. Nor 
were the means of speedy contradiction so available as they 
\ B 
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are forty years, latere Again, as success in the field rendered 
the position ^Jf'toiiiisters in either Ccnirt more secure, and as 
these mimstots were practically the fountain of military 
promojtiOp^ 'the temptation to shed a roseate hue over their 
oWH moYements, and to paint in the darkest colours the 
, •; J.ji^efe'ssities of their opponents, was more than the average 
•••••/'•Spanish general could resist. Yet again, the credulity of 
the Spanish peasantry was omnivorous : and as from their 
ranks each army drew its patient and long-suffering soldiery, 
it behoved the Christine and Garlist leaders to sing in rival 
strains the bravery, the comfort, and the successes of their 
respective forces. 

The historian, who would attempt to write the Spanish 
War of 1834-40 from purely Spanish sources, would be baffled 
by the clouds of exaggeration and contradiction incessantly 
surrounding him. Happily the Spanish accounts can be 
sifted and tested in comparison with those of the English 
Commissioners, the first of whom was appointed in the 
autumn of 1834. These had no motive for concealing the 
real facts: it was their duty, and their instinct, to report 
the exact state of affairs; and any opinions which they 
might express would be founded on special experience, with 
a view, indeed, to the ultimate success of the cause in which 
England was interested, — a success, however, not to be at- 
tained by closing their eyes to actual reverses, or by revelling 
in accounts of imaginary victories. 

Able and conscientious as were all the commissioners suc- 
cessively attached by England to the armies of the child- 
Queen Isabella, none of them surpassed — if, indeed, any of 
them equalled — him who was appointed in 1834, and who 
acted during the years of his appointment as Chief Commis- 
sioner with the main Christino army, the Army of the North. 
Colonel W. Wylde, of the Eoyal Artillery, had already dis- 
tinguished himself in the troubles attending the dispute as 
to the Portuguese Succession between Dom Pedro and Dom 
Miguel. His tact had been tried, and not found wanting, 
under circumstances of special gravity and difficulty in 
Portugal : it was now to have a wider field in more trying 
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situations in Spain. The orders which he received were too 
detailed. It is not the fashion of English Goyemment depart- 
ments to allow much liberty of action to their agents ; they 
prefer so to trammel them with instructions on even the 
minutest details, that in no possible contingency can their re- 
presentatives forget that they are dependent. Colonel Wylde 
was directed in the first instance to proceed to the head- 
quarters of the Queen's army under General Bodil, and to make 
full reports of all that he might see or hear. He was especially 
to note " the disposition of the inhabitants of the districts Wyide 
through which he might pass, the motives which might ^ 
have induced any of them to join in the insurrection, and 
how far their resistance to the Queen's authority might be 
'^ attributed to attachment to Don Carlos, how far to political 
** causes." He was to maintain the most intimate relations 
with the British Ambassador at Madrid, Sir George Yilliers, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon ; and his despatches were to be 
transmitted through the British Ambassador in Paris, who 
was to make himself acquainted with them. He was to be 
cordial in his relations with any French officer who might be 
similarly employed with the Queen's armies; but he was 
always to remember that he was not charged with any 
political or diplomatic mission. He was also forbidden to 
accept the surrender of Don Carlos' person, "should His 
" Boyal Highness, under critical circumstances, prefer to 
" give himself up to him instead of to the Queen's generals." 
Thus strangled. Colonel Wylde started on his mission. 
That the instructions under which he was to act would in all 
probability stultify his position with the Christino armies 
must have been apparent to him from the first. A commis- 
sioner without power, an officer of rank delegated by the 
British Government to communicate "notes by the way," 
and to cheer the idle hours of Foreign Office clerks with his 
speculations as to the inner consciousness of rebels, would be 
a characteristic British conception, but would be wholly 
unintelligible to men engaged in earnest warfare. This 
warfeure, too, was conducted under the patronage of a quad- 
ruple alliance, under the benediction of Western Europe 
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with Louis Philippe on one hand bidding for the support of 
democracy by a lukewarm support of Constitutionalism 
against Garlism, and with Lord Palmerston on the other, 
hungering to see some energetic, automatic rule among 
the Spanish people drive out of the field a priest-blighted 
despotism, possessing all the evils of tyranny, and yet emas- 
culated as to the good which in anxious and exceptional 
times a wise despot is able to perform. 

The conditions and surroundings which were meant by 
officialism to dwarf the English Commissioner were condu- 
cive, by a righteous retribution, to his elevation. It is the 
old, old story. The Delilah of routine and red-tape may 
bind the Samson of genius; but the bonds are snapped 
when the time arrives for original and opportune action. 
Delilah weaves new bonds; but while Samson's power is 
undoubted, she can only whine over the rupture within her 
office walls. Her policy is to wait. To most men comes the 
danger of error, the certainty of some shortcoming. Then 
on the shorn head Delilah drops not even an official tear; 
aiid the venturesome genius is bound hand and foot, and 
cast into the limbo of departmental oblivion. 

Happily, in the case of the Chief Commissioner sent by 
England to the Army of the North, there was no failure. 
Colonel Wylde's influence increased month by month, and 
year by year, with both parties to the war. He was enabled 
by his advice to enhance the successes of the Queen's troops, 
and to diminish the horrors concomitant in an especial 
degree with civil and irregular warfare. His letters, journals, 
and despatches record, also, in statesman-like perspicuity 
and historic calmness, the events which transpired before 
him. Honoured by his Sovereign for the performance of his 
difficult task. Colonel Wylde was also long remembered in 
Spain with singular respect and affection. 
CoL Wylde, Colouol Wylde reached Bayonne in the beginning of 
October 4, Qctobcr, 1834, and was enabled to get more than a glance 
at the situation, both military and political. Although the 
political aspect of this war will be allowed to develope in 
these pages, as the narrative progresses, — it may be well to 
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take a bird's-eye view of the military situation at the date 
of the arrival of the English Commissioner. While Don 
Carlos remained in Portugal, his movements had to be 
carefully watched by the Christine troops under General 
Bodil, so that the Pretender was able unconsciously to effect 
some strategic service, which left his sympathizers in the 
north of Spain to organize themselves with comparative 
ease. This was notably the case with Zumalacarreguy, who Boliacrt. 
had assumed command of a Carlist force of 800 men in 
October, 1833, and by the following spring had converted it 
into a tolerably eflScient army, which by its powers of rapid 
movement had wearied most of Queen Isabella's generals. 
So assured was this Carlist leader of his ultimate success, 
that he appealed to Don Carlos so early as May, 1834, to 
come from Portugal and ascend the throne of his fathers. 

Don Carlos found the advice more palatable than practi- 
cable. The frontier was too closely watched for him to 
traverse it, except at the head of a large force. A tolerably 
large Portuguese force was attached to the now hopeless 
cause of Dom Miguel in that country, and that unsuccessful 
candidate for a throne was requested to lend to Don Carlos, 
as a body-guard, a force which was no longer useful to him- 
self. He had to reply that even if he complied with the 
request, the valuable force in question would not obey his 
orders. 

The only alternative for the Pretender was to adopt the 
circuitous route of reaching the Basque Provinces via 
London and Paris. This was rendered more easy since the 
signing of the quadruple alliance, under which Don Carlos 
secured a passage to England, with almost regal state, from 
the government of that country. Within a few days of one 
another, Dom Miguel and Don Carlos sailed under the 
English flag for Italy and England respectively. The names 
of Maria II. and Isabella II. were at once those favoured by 
the Western Powers, and also the emblems in Portugal and 
Spain of constitutional liberty as opposed to a second-hand 
tyranny — a despotism masking priestcraft. 
Don Carlos quitted England in disguise on the 1st July, 
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1834, and reached Spain through France. In the latter 
country there was considerable sympathy with his cause; 
and among the numerous tradesmen who supplied contraband 
of war across the frontier to the Garlists, there would be 
nothing but satisfaction at the arrival of a Prince who would 
by his mere presence intensify the rebel spirit and prolong 
the hostilities. The attempts made by Don Carlos to elude 
pursuit in France were indeed more affectation than necessity. 

In the month of September, he and his generals swore — 
under the historical oak-tree of Guernica — to preserve the 
Pueros of the Basque Provinces. In the same place, in 1476, 
Ferdinand and Isabella had sworn the same oath. But the 
motive of Don Carlos was a different one from theirs. By 
this oath he hoped to secure the support of many in Spain 
to whom his personal claims and dynasty were utterly in- 
different. The Fueros were to the north of Spain a sacred 
creed : "he hoped — as the story will prove — by expressing his 
adhesion to them, to secure for his own ambitious ends the 
active sympathy of believers more earnest and single-eyed 
than himself. So, in every land and in every age, are the 
aspirations of the people made stepping-stones for designing 
and ambitious men. 

"When the English Commissioner reached Bayonne, the 
presence of Don Carlos with the rebels, and the military 
ability of Zumalacarreguy, had placed the Carlist cause in a 
position not to be assailed too rashly. Away in Aragon and 
Valencia a man was also making himself felt, Bamon Cabrera, 
who was to inspire the Carlists with the fire of his own 
revengeful feelings, his influence and energy. And, as yet, 
above all other agents in crystallizing the floating discontent 
in the minds of men who were only half rebels, the system 
of massacring wounded and prisoners had been inaugurated 
by the leaders on both sides — by none more than Zumala- 
carreguy and Eodil. Each fresh butchery drove into the 
ranks of open partizans many halting and peaceable men, 
and filled the air with exaggerations and rumours which 
deepened the horrors of the war. 

There had been many small engagements, the results of 
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which had varied with the political creed of the narrator; 
but, on the whole, the Garlist cause had had the advantage 
for two reasons. First, Zumalacarreguy could bewilder as 
well as vanquish the detached armies of the Queen, and was 
infinitely superior to Eodil in the art of war ; and secondly, 
the Carlists, who were merely organizing their forces, were 
genuinely thankful for the smallest successes, whereas the 
Christines, who started with all the boasting and display of 
trained armies, became irritated and depressed at finding 
a hydra-headed enemy, whose method of warfare was tm- 
favourable to success, and was prohibitory of any complete 
victory being gained over them. 

The system in the Christine army — then practically com- 
manded by politicians at Madrid — was to visit want of success 
upon the general in command, by removing him. This line 
of conduct had the result either of making the general rash, 
or of making his ambitious subordinates disloyal to him. In 
no country — in Spain, perhaps, less than any other — is it 
wise to make a political body, with political prejudices and 
party emergencies, the fountain of military honour, or the 
umpire in military criticism. And yet on no question — 
except perhaps theology — are men more fond of dogmatizing 
without previous study than on the conduct of military 
operations. In Madrid, the situation was complicated by 
the infancy of the Queen, and the supposed ambition of thq 
Queen-mother, Christina. The incessantly changing govern- 
ments were constant in quoting these as reasons why all 
patronage should be left in their own virtuous hands. 

The general, who had received notice to quit, when Colonel 
Wylde reached Bayonne, was Eodil. He had been loyal 
under trying circumstances while Don Carlos was in Por- 
tugal ; he had done his best in the field while surrounded by 
many difficulties ; but he had not been so successful as was 
desired, and it was therefore decided to sacrifice him, and in 
an unmistakeable manner. " He had to resign the command Col. Wjide, 
" of the army by order of the Government, without waiting ^'^^^'^^'^^ 
" for his successor, and also the viceroyship of Estremadura 
'^ and other appointments, and went to Gallicia, his native 
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" province, in disgust." The generals of the early days 
of the French Eevolution did not fight more thoroughly 
under the orders of their masters in Paris, than did the 
Christino generals under equally peremptory and more 
ignoble requisitions from Madrid. 

The successor who had been decided upon was General 
Mina, a mere guerilla chief, but one whose name was asso- 
ciated with service in former campaigns, and who was ex- 
pected to terrify the peasantry who might meditate revolt, 
by the cruel reprisals he had threatened to inflict. He was 
at Bayonne when Colonel Wylde arrived, and was in wretched 
health. He cordially welcomed the English Commissioner, 
and promised him all the information in his power ; but as 
yet he knew little, and was in hopes that Eodil would retain 
the command for some time, until his own health should be 
restored. He had already gathered that his appointment to 
the command of the Army of the North had been by no 
means palatable to the French Government. Whether it 
was feared that more decided measures would follow his 
taking the field, and that the system of smuggling contra- 
band, so advantageous to French trade, might be put an end 
to, or whether some other motive, such as secret Carlist pro- 
pensities, influenced the policy of France, it is diflScult to 
say. The French policy remained doubtful during the whole 
war, — a policy of diverse words and actions. Isabella's 
governments had frequently just reason of complaint against 
France for an unfriendliness which was sometimes more than 
passive, and Colonel Wylde found in Bayonne a horde of 
Carlist conspirators engaged in open and unchecked machi- 
nations against the power which was ostensibly an ally of 
France. 
Col. Wylde. A very few days after Colonel Wylde's arrival, intelligence 
OctobeTV ^^^iv^d of *^® resignation of Eodil, and of the appointment 
1834. to the command of the army, ad interim^ of General Amildez, 
then at Pamplona. General Amildez was at the point of 
death, and Mina was as yet unable to travel. The latter, 
therefore, wrote directing the next senior to take command 
until he himself should arrive ; and — a grim satire on the 
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political wire-pullers at Madrid — gave explicit orders that, 
for the present, General Bodil's plan of operations should 
be strictly adhered to. He also directed General Jauregui 
to move his force towards Irun to meet himself and to escort 
him to Pamplona as soon as he should be able to travel. 

Colonel Wylde would fain have pressed on to the head- (.^i^.^^ 
quarters of the Queen's army, without waiting for Mina's October 20, 
convalescence, and could easily have obtained a pass through 
the Garlist lines. But he was restrained by fear of mis- 
understanding, for the Carlists had got an impression that 
he had been sent out in the interests of Don Carlos, who 
was known to have many sympathizers in England ; and they 
had, like the Christines, an exaggerated idea of the powers 
entrusted to him by his government. Lest this estimate 
should prove too much for him, a little wholesome discipline 
was being at this very time administered to him by the 
military authorities of his own country. Colonel Wylde was 
merely a captain of artillery, and his higher rank was local 
and temporary. It was true that he had been already over 
thirty years in the army, and that so long ago as 1814 
he had been selected for special service. But these were 
the days of stagnation in a general and most depressing 
form, — the stagnation inevitable when armies are reduced at 
the end of long wars, and when promotion is slow. His 
services in Portugal, and the recognition of them implied 
in his selection for this new appointment, encouraged Colonel 
Wylde to apply that his local rank might be confirmed, and 
that hr&od, rank corresponding to it might be assigned to him 
in his own service. Although his application was refused, 
there is no reason to believe that the military authorities 
were reluctant to grant it ; the reply simply showed — what 
was apparent every day and every hour— that the system 
was too strong for its administrators. There was no prece- 
dent for such a step, was the reply he received, penned doubt- 
less in all good faith, and in the belief that the answer 
would be deemed as final to the whole world, as to those who 
lived within their oflBice walls and had no thought beyond. 
No precedent ! and to create one, unless proprio motu, would 
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be an oflBicial crime. Precedents existed merely to trip up 
suitors, to stifle argument, to shelter blunderers. The 
creation of a precedent which might aid future claimants, 
which might strengthen their appeals, and justify their 
arguments, would be an act of gaucherie worthy only of 
some office tyro about whom still lingered the old-fashioned 
notions of gratitude for honest service. If Carlist exaggera- 
tion and Christino praise were likely to prove too much for 
the English Commissioner, there were those in London who, 
with the skill of long practice, would moderate his transports. 
News of unsuccessful engagements on a small scale, 
but somewhat frequent, and a fear that, in the hands of 
General Louren^o, who was acting for Amildez and Mina, 
the Queen's cause would suffer, drove Mina to take the 
field sooner than was wise, as far as his own health was 
concerned. He was accompanied by Colonel Wylde, and 
escorted from the frontier by some of Lourenjo's troops to 
Pamplona, where he arrived on 30th October, and was re- 
Col. Wylde, ceived with enthusiasm. He began wisely. Eefusing to 
October'ao ^^^^V7 *^® palace, or to surround himself with any state 
1834. which would involve any expense to the country, he 
announced his intention of refraining from extensive 
operations until he had disciplined and clothed his army. 
Discipline comes naturally to the patient and temperate 
Spanish soldier; clothing was difficult to procure from a 
government already impecunious. A convoy of stores from 
Madrid, escorted by 3000 men under General O'Doyle, had 
BoUaert. been captured only three days before by Zumalacarreguy 
between Salvatierra and Vittoria, with a loss to the Chris- 
tines of the general commanding, and at least 900 men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. The material as well as 
moral injury inflicted by this reverse was very great, and 
the encouragement to the enemy was in proportion. 

As Mina looked round, he saw open assistance being daily 
rendered to the Carlists by the French, in the transmission 
of stores across the frontier ; he found a worse spirit among 
the peasantry of the Basque Provinces than he had antici- 
pated. The guerilla bands, dispersed on all sides, insulated 
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the stations of the Queen's troops, rendering commnnication 
between them ahnost impossible, except with strong escorts. 
The country swarmed with aduaneros^ self-constituted 
watchmen, who conveyed to pre-arranged spots intelligence 
of the slightest movements among the Queen's troops ; and 
friendly peasants were prevented by extravagant tolls or 
actual violence from bringing provisions to the Christino 
garrisons. The rumours from the Eastern Provinces spoke 
of increasing disaffection. Those from Madrid told of un- 
friendly diplomacy, of national poverty, of departmental 
incapacity, and of selfish ministers ; while away in Northern 
Europe a dark cloud was in the sky, betokening power- 
ful and jealous despotisms hostile to an infant monarch 
whose name was associated with liberty and constitutional 
government. 

It was an ugly landscape for a sick general, and needed 
all his innate courage to ensure a calm contemplation. It 
was a dreary prospect for the English Commissioner, hunger- 
ing to produce in Spain the liberty which is the parent of 
true greatness. 

In the battle before them, what weapons were in their 
armoury? There were in Navarre 23,000 of the Queen's 
troops, — 14,000 available for service in the field, and arranged 
in columns under Generals Cordova, Lopez, and Oraa, and 
the remainder locked up in garrisons. Against this force, 
Don Carlos and Zumalacarreguy had not more than 8000 
men, but these were all in a state of activity and motion. 
At first sight the advantage in numbers would appear to 
be decisive in favour of the Queen ; but there were other 
provinces besides Navarre from which Zumalacarreguy drew 
additional forces for the time as he required them. He also 
had no need of a complicated supply department in a country 
where every peasant's store was open to him, and every 
peasant's mule was at his service. He reserved his men for 
fighting, not for escorting convoys ; and he had his spies in 
every Christino camp or village to advise him of his enemy's 
movements or designs. Mina was indeed sorely handicapped, 
nor was there any sign of his position becoming less desperate. 
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It is only when one remembers the situation, that one 

understands a remark made by Colonel Wylde soon after his 

Col. Wyide, arrival at Pamplona. "General Mina commanded, himself, 

Nov '^Ir*' * " ^^ *^^ trifling but successful occasions lately, which I 
1834. ' " regretted, thinking it extremely desirable that his first 
" appearance in the field should have been on some more 
" important occasion, as in the present state of afiairs it is 
" desirable that his name should lose none of the terror 
" attached to it in the opinion of the enemy's soldiers." 

This reference to the individual efibrts of the old guerilla 
chief is almost plaintive. Like some hunted animal at bay, 
he strove with his own hand to solve his difficulties. He was 
no statesman ; he was no scientific leader ; he was over- 
whelmed by a sense of his difficulties ; and he could find for 
the moment no rest save in action. 

Better to lead a few men in combat than to unravel his 
complications in his tent. He got wiser by degrees; his 
successors became wiser still ; and this narrative will show 
how much of the steadying influence came from him who was 
always unobtrusively at the side and service of the Christino 
commander, — the Commissioner sent to observe and to report 
to the Government of England. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MiNA. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the courage, and, in a certain 
■^^ degree, the experience of Mina, his hrief career in com- 
mand of the Army of the North was hy no means a brilliant 
one. The terror attached to his name, and deservedly in- 
spired both by his proclamations and his cruelties, had only 
the effect of driving an exasperated peasantry into the Carlist 
ranks. His attempts at organisation were thwarted by the 
jealousy of his enemy at Madrid, Lauder, who was Minister 
of War for the first few weeks of Mina's command ; and his 
authority in Biscay and Navarre was not complete, a con- 
siderable part of the force not having been placed under his 
orders. As instances of this may be quoted the force under Col.WyUe, 
General Latre at Viana, and that under General Bedoya at i)^^ 24°*' 

Logrofio. 1834. 

The state of the army at the end of the year was graphi- 
cally described in a letter from Colonel Flinter, an able Colonel 
stafT-oflScer, and chief of the staff to one of the Christino EsteU^' 
generals of division. " I have been for some time," he i>«c- 3i» 

. 1834 

wrote, " chief of the staff, and have been for seven months 
" without any rest. I have traversed Navarre in every 
" direction, and have been particularly attentive in order to 
" make myself thoroughly acquainted with the state of 
" public opinion, and I have closely observed the measures 
" taken by government for the purpose of putting down the 
" rebellion, which rages in every part of the province with 
" increased violence. The arrival of Mina, much as I re- 
" spect him, has not produced the effect which was expected. 
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" The inhabitants seem more incensed against him than 
" against any former leader ; very few have gone over to 
" him from the enemy. We can scarcely, even with our 
" united forces, undertake any offensive operations in certain 
" districts. We are often three or four days without being 
" able to get rations, while the Carlists are well supplied. 
" The government has not taken care to furnish stores of 
" provisions, nor ammunition, nor clothing for the troops ; 
" therefore our operations are paralyzed for days together, 
" and we cannot take advantage of any favourable moment 
" to follow up a victory. Our soldiers have been for months 
" together sleeping on the ground, without ever taking off 
** their clothes, and suffering continual marches and priva- 
" tions without a murmur. Their patience is exhausted ; 
there is no esprit de corpSy no enthusiasm ; nor do they 
wish to come into contact with an enemy over whom they 
'' have scarcely gained an advantage. If they happen to be 
" wounded, they are taken little care of in the hospitals ; if 
disabled, they are reduced to mendicity. We have no gene- 
rals and few good officers. The former are continually 
at war with one another, and good officers are discontented 
. . . because others who are beyond the reach of danger, 
*' or who on the field basely desert their post, meet the 
recompense which is due to merit. Very few officers are 
present with their regiments in the field ; they are loung- 
ing in the coffee-houses of the large towns or in Madrid. 
" There are regiments commanded by captains, and com- 
" panics by sergeants. Few do their duty in the field, and 
" these few fall victims, certain victims, on a day of action. 
" The officers generally keep back, and the general, myself, 
and a few others, have been obliged in every action even to 
push forward the guerillas, and to lead every attack. . . . 
You and others can scarcely form an idea of the state of 
affairs, and the organisation of the Carlist army. It is 
" not a faction. They move forward and retreat in perfect 
" order, either in close column or line. Their light infantry 
" is far better than ours, and our men know it. In fact, 
" their officers are men covered with scars in the War of 
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'' Independence, and have at least personal bravery and 
'^ practical knowledge. The inhabitants of the provinces 
" are enthusiastic, and nothing but reinforcements of 
** 30,000 men will beat them. . . . There is another misfor- 
'^ tune which I have to lament, that is, the dvil war which 
exists among the generals. Some of them detract Mina 
and are anxious that he should fail, and they all hate each 
" other and take every opportunity of injuring one another's 
" reputation. The oflBicers take part in these petty disputes ; 
'' and the soldiers, hearing their commanders abused con- 
tinually, soon lose confidence in their honour and talent. 
. . • My opinion is that the game is equal. If immediate 
'^ reinforcements do not come, the Garlists will remain in 
'' possession of the field, and Mina can do nothing. The 
'' inhabitants of Navarre cannot be intimidated, and pro- 
" mises are of no avail. Force and energetic measures, 
'^ union among the generals, and impartial justice towards 
^* the officers and soldiers who defend the cause of the young 
" Queen, are necessary in order to ensure success." 

These may read like the words of a pessimist, or at least 
of a disappointed man. But they are supported by collateral 
evidence, and they are the key to the delay which attended 
the efibrts of the Queen's party, the party of constitutional 
liberty, to put down the rebellion. A few words from a cold. Annual 
unbiassed witness show how the political exigencies of jgf^*^®'^» 
Madrid must have interfered with military operations. They 
speak, as the student will find, of a divided Cortes, of a 
War Minister distrusted by the people and indulgent to 
mutineers, of a government retaining office in face of 
defeat, of a Eegent embarrassed by the almost insolent 
addresses of the Assembly, of insurrections in more than 
one city, of empty exchequers, and of idle dreamers playing 
at framing constitutions while the enemy was at the gate. 
The Queen-regent, who alone had the consistent energy to 
face the insurrection, albeit the consistency may have been 
merely a mother's laudable ambition, was thwarted, dis- 
trusted, and defied by every one in turn. There was more 
exultation over victories in the Senate, victories of vitupera- 
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tion, than over any successes which attended the Queen's 
armies in Navarre. One does not require even to have read 
history to see at once that here were not the conditions of 
successful operations. The heart was diseased, and the pul- 
sations were therefore irregular, nor was the blood vivifying 
which traversed the system. 

To this unhappy state of affairs at Madrid must be added 
special causes of exhilaration among the Carlists. In Zu- 
malacarreguy they had an able and energetic chief; in Don 
Carlos they had the 'prestige of one who was no mere usurper, 
but who was of the royal blood of Spain. Every pulpit, 
every priest, was an advocate of Carlism; an ignorant 
peasantry had identified that cause with their worshipped 
Fueros, and the union had as yet been sanctified by singular 
military success. France was practically friendly to the 
Pretender ; and among the Great Powers of Europe there 
were several outspoken opponents of Isabella's cause. During 
Mina's command, a change of ministry occurred in England ; 
and the Tory Gk)vernment which came into office was assumed 
to have a leaning towards Carlism. There were no grounds 
for the assumption, nor was the policy of England towards 
Spain changed one iota. But the idea was fostered by the 
opposition press in England, and the Basque peasantry — 
being unacquainted with the ways of party government — 
concluded naturally that England would now be an ally of 
the cause of Don Carlos. There is to the student of English 
history a consistent inconsistency in the action of the Whigs 
in opposition. They reserve to themselves the right of 
developing into Badicals, and they spread their sails to catch 
every breath of new political doctrine or discontent; but 
they wave the Tory back to the position his party held in 
the days when politics and education alike were young. A 
progressive Conservative, a Conservative other than deaf and 
blind, they decline to recognise. Laying down as a general 
axiom that a Tory must of necessity revel in foreign despot- 
isms and domestic tyranny, they always assume, when a 
Conservative Government has the reins of power, that its 
machinations are against struggling peoples abroad, and that 
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its domestic legislation, however beneficial, must have some- 
where concealed the cloven hoof of an oligarchy which loves 
to trample on the masses. With advancing education, a 
policy which succeeded so well for forty years will be ex- 
posed in all its nakedness ; and it will be apparent abroad, 
as well as at home, that no party in England has a monopoly 
of sympathy for the oppressed. 

There were two unfortunate occurrences in the field which 
unfavourably introduced Mina's command, although in neither 
case was he personally concerned. Towards the end of No- 
vember, 1834, Zumalacarreguy, at a place a few leagues 
north of Logrono, ofiered battle for the first time to a con- Col.Wyide, 
siderable Christino force. He himself had some 7000 men De^V"** 
under him, which accounted for the change in his mode of ^s^- 
fighting. The Queen's force, which consisted of the divisions 
of Generals Cordova and Oraa, under the command of the 
former, numbered some 6000 men. Although the odds were 
slightly in favour of the Garlists, it was believed that Cordova 
would greedily seize the opportunity — unprecedented — of an 
engagement on some scale with Zumalacarreguy. But he 
contented himself with watching his opponent for the space 
of five days, making no attempt to join issue. This event 
created a great sensation in the army, and tended to dispirit 
the Queen's troops exceedingly. Nor were matters improved 
by Cordova's success, two days later, over a Carlist force 
posted in the Pass of Argayas. The success was over 
inferior numbers, and was only obtained after two actions, in 
the first of which Cordova had to admit with bitterness that 
his troops, especially his oflScers, behaved badly. The im- 
proved discipline and steadiness of the Carlist troops were 
very apparent on this occasion, and secured Cordova's em- 
phatic notice. 

The next untoward event commenced with a distinct and CoLWyide, 
creditable Christino victory on the 12th December, in which Dec!!'i5^ 
the divisions of Cordova, Oraa, and Lopez — a force of some i^^*- 
10,000 men — defeated at Sorlada the whole available Carlist 
force which Zumalacarreguy had been able to collect, and 
which was certainly not inferior in numbers to that opposed 

c 
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to it. The Carlists were posted with judgment, and fonght 
stubbornly for over two hours, but were ultimately driven 
back with a loss of 900 men, and, it was rumoured, in a 
state of fury with their leader. The rumour was worthless 
and deceiving. Zumalacarreguy only retreated to the Pass 
of Arginjos, where he took a strong position and again offered 
battle to Cordova. On the 15th December the latter general 
arranged a combined attack ; detaching Oraa with some eight 
battalions to turn the Carlist left, he himself intending 
to attack the centre as soon as he should hear Oraa's guns in 
action. Oraa, as will be seen later in this narrative, was not 
a good general ; on this occasion his movements were most 
dilatory, and it was dark before he reached the ground agreed 
upon. Cordova had become impatient, and had attacked the 
enemy at the pass, which he secured ; but being afraid to 
advance without Oraa into the plain beyond, he withdrew as 
night approached to Los Arcos. Oraa, ignorant of what had 
occurred, was then attacked in force and unexpectedly by 
Zumalacarreguy, and his division was literally cut to pieces. 
Cordova, who had naturally a warm discussion with Oraa 
after this misadventure, was relieved by Lorenzo, and retired 
first to Pamplona and then to Madrid, irritated beyond 
measure that his victory of the 12th had not been more 
appreciated. 

His successor, Lorenzo, was by no means a fortunate 

lieutenant to Mina. In studying the records of this period 

of the war, his name is always associated with defeat ; and 

Mina must have breathed freely when this feeble oflScer was 

appointed Captain-General of Cuba, and disappeared from 

Coi.Wyide, the Army of the North. Before leaving, a spirit of insubor- 

Fr^27,°*' dination had appeared in his division, due to unnecessary 

1835. toil and privation occasioned through Lorenzo's vacillation 

and ignorance. 

One or two further instances, on a smaller scale, of disasters 
to the Queen's cause, during the few months of Mina's com- 
mand, may be quoted to show how badly he was served. At 
Bollaert. Sogura, his subordinate, Jauregui, always a favourite with 
the English Legion, and better known as El Pastor, was 
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defeated with great slaughter ; and only a few days before, 
a Chris'tino regiment, that of Granada, had been destroyed 
by the Carlist chief. Erase. In the end of February, Los 
Arcos was captured by the Carlists. It was a grave loss, 
both material and moral; and was followed by the usual 
shrieks of "Treachery," which are used to bolster up a sink- 
ing cause. The commandant of the garrison was ordered to Col. Wyide, 
be tried, as soon as he should be exchanged, on the charges MaTcVo*' 
of evacuating his post, and not destroying the stores. To I835. 
the student this siege and capture of Los Arcos has a 
special interest, for now for the first time did the dictates of 
humanity or interest prompt the Carlists to spare the lives 
of their enemy's wounded and prisoners. A few weeks later, 
another of Mina's brigadiers, General Aldama, allowed him- 
self to be trapped by Zumalacarreguy at Arroniz. In the 
words of the English Commissioner, " Dire was the confusion. Col. Wyide, 
" and the division was only saved by the return of Carrera April 4°*' 
" from being cut to pieces. Its loss was very great ; and the i835. 
" effect will be very bad on the morale of the newly-arrived 
" troops, as well as on the Queen's cause in general." 

Enough has been said to show how great were the diffi- 
culties with which Mina in his brief career had to contend. 
Only two things need now be discussed, in the interests of 
history, before alluding to the circumstances under which 
with health utterly broken the ill-fated general disappeared 
from this command. These two points are, first, the number 
and distribution of Mina's and Zumalacarreguy's troops at 
the most critical part of the time under consideration in this 
chapter; and second, the personal ability of Mina as com- 
pared with his subordinates. 

The date assumed for the consideration of the first point 
is February 1, 1835. The following is the return of the 
Queen's troops in Navarre on that day. It does not include 
those in Biscay, or those, if any, en route from Madrid ; and 
the many casualties which had occurred since Mina assumed 
the command had sorely reduced the numbers which Colonel 
Wyide considered available when he first arrived at Pamp- 
lona. But the return represents the force on that date 

c 2 
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which Mina could readily control for his own operations, 
although those shown in garrisons were not available for 
jiM seryice. For the reader's information the numbers are 
also appended of troops belonging to the Queen in the Pro- 
yinces of Alava, Biscaya, and Guipuscoa, and also of a few 
other garrisons than those actually in Navarre ; but, in 
reckoning Mina's resources, these factors must be cautiously 
eliminated : — 

1. Distribution of Queen's Tboops vs. Navarre. 

Ist Feb., 1835. 

(a) Tht divisions of Brigadiers Oraa and Scoane, 

Ot all Ranks. 

i Battalion Grenadiers of the GKiard, Ist Regt. .. 800 

2nd Begt. .. 500 

600 

. • a • • • T\j\t 

• • • ■ ■ > *7\J\} 

.. .. 1600 

• • * . • . xuuu 

• • • • • « 4«/V/ 
. • • • • . t*\AJ 

6490 

(b) Brigade of Brigadier Ocafia, 

1 Battalion 4th Begt. of the Guards 600 

2 „ 6th Begt. of the Line 1000 



X 


n 


9) 99 99 


1 


99 


99 99 99 


1 


9) 


Begt. of Siguenza .. 


2 


n 


„ ofZaragoza .. 


3 


u 


„ of Princessa .. 


2 


»> 


„ of the Line .. 


1 


>» 


3rd Begt of Girona 


\ 


»t 


Tiradores .. 



(c) Brigade of Brigadier Lopez, 

2 Battalions Begts. of the Line .. .. .. 1000 

1 Battalion Begt. of Africa .. .. .. .. 490 

Cavalry of the Guard .. .. .. .. .. 400 

(d) Brigade of Brigadier Ourrea. 

1 Battalion Begt of Estremadura .. .. .. 490 

Cavalry of the Line .. .. .. .. 336 

(e) Brigade of Brigadier Linares, 

Infantry .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2600 

Cavalry .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 650 

Grand Total Field Force in Navarre, from 



1600 



1890 



826 



3250 



(a) to (e), all ranks .. .. .. .. 14,056 



In the Province of Alava there was a column of . . . . 2400 

In Biscaya there were the columns of Espartero and Yuarte 2200 

And in Guipuscoa the column of Jauregui .. .. .. 1400 

Total 6000 
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This force of 6,000 men, to a certain extent useful to Mina, 
was to a greater extent embarrassing. His movements were 
complicated sadly by these columns. 

In the garrisons the force was partly of regular troops 
and partly of militia or urbanos. A considerable proportion, 
2000 men, seem to have been held ready for occupying 
depots and villages on the communications of the Queen's 
columns, for it soon became evident that no cordiality to her 
cause existed among the peasantry. This special force was 
constituted as follows : — 



1 BattalioD of Castile 
1 „ „ Valladolid 
I „ „ (Cordova 
Detachments 
Urbanos 



Of aU Ranki. 
600 
400 
200 
600 
200 



Total 

The more permanent garrisons were as follows : — 

r 3rd Regt. of Cordova .. .. \ 

Ist Battalion Regt. Bourbon .. I Infantry 

Ist Battalion Provincials .. | Cavalry 

. Cavalry.. •• .. .. / 



2000 



Logroiio 



2400 
400 



Tudela .. 
Estella .. 
Los Arcos 
Lodosa .. 
Yiana 
Lerui 

Tajalla .. 
Pcralta .. 
Caparso .. 
Tuarzun .. 
Echami-Aranaz 
Olazagutea 
Villa Franca 
Toloso 
Bergara .. 
Ochaudiana 
Puente la Beyna 
Elizondo .. 
Leconbier 
Yaltiezia .. 
Gadreita .. 



500 Hegulars and 150 Urbanos 
200 „ .... 

160 

50 Urbanos 
250 Regulars and 150 Urbanos 

70 Carabineers 
250 Carabineers 

50 Carabineers and 30 Urbanos 

80 Carabineers 

90 Carabineers 
200 Regulars 

60 
200 
350 
220 
160 
150 
500 Regulars and 80 Urbanos 

50 fj 
11 Urbanos 



w 

99 



Of aU Ranks. 

.. 650 

.. 200 

.. 160 
.. 50 

.. 400 
.. 70 

.. 250 
.. 80 
.. 80 
.. 90 

.. 200 

.. 60 

.. 200 

.. 350 

.. 220 

.. 150 

.. 150 

.. 580 

.. 400 

.. 50 
11 



Total in Gkirrisons .. 



7201 
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It will be interesting now to see what force Don Carlos had to 
oppose to Mina and his brigadiers. The following estimate 
is based upon the oflScial Carlist returns of the 1st January, 
1835, but it would be wise to deduct at least 2500 from the 
total on account of sick, wounded, and incomplete battalions, 
in order to arrive at the real Carlist force. 

The Carlist force in Navarre was as follows : — 



Infantry <• 



Cavalry \ 



10 Battalions Infantry 
2 Companies of Guides 
Escort of Don Carlos 

Lancers and Carabineers 
Don Carlos' Escort .. 



Of all Ranks. 
.. 8000 
.. 150 
720 



450 
80 



Grand total of all ranks . . 



8870 



530 
9400 



In Alava, the CarlisU had a force of .. .. 1620 men 

in Giiipuscoa „ „ „ .. .. .. 1380 „ 

in liiscaya „ „ „ .. .. .. 3800 „ 

And the escorts of the Juntas of Navarre, Biscaya, 
Ala va, and Guipuscoa were about .. .. .. 498 



Total 



7298 



FiVfep. 11, From this it will be seen that the Carlist numbers were 
sifpra. increasing, while those of the Christines were diminishing, 
during Mina's term of command. With these figures, with 
• the knowledge of the diflSculties which Mina had to encounter 
at the hands of the Madrid Government and the Basque 
peasantry, and with the fact before us that his lieutenants 
were certainly unlucky and apparently incapable, the ques- 
tion next arises — and this is the second point to be con- 
sidered, — How did Mina by his personal efforts endeavour to 
justify the expectations entertained of him and to maintain 
the Queen's cause ? 

The investigation of this point is the only pleasing task 
to the student of this part of the Christine campaign. Mina 
wa& brave, \va^ active, was loyal to his Sovereign and to his 
own reputation. Finding himself indifferently served, he 
watched and reinforced his hesitating columns. Early in 
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Febrnary he had despatched Oraa to raise the siege of Annual 
Elisondo. Oraa immediately got into difficulties, from xsfs. ^^' 
which Mina himself had to extricate him. The Carlists re- 
tiring, Mina in person escorted a valuable convoy from the 
French frontier, and had hardly reached Pamplona before he 
had again to march to the relief of Elisondo, an operation 
in which he succeeded, but in which he was wounded. His 
personal energy and courage on these and other occasions 
were remarkable, and his success in most was complete. The 
narrative is refreshing, save in one respect. Mina's cruelties, 
especially at Lecaroz, will be alluded to in the next chapter ; 
but it may be said here that they proved injurious instead of 
helpful to the Queen's cause. The utmost success which 
cruel measures can attain in civil war is sullen submission, 
and that only while the coercive measures are at hand. 
Adherents are never won by fear, nor is enthusiasm. 
Silence may be secured or apparent inaction, but sympathy 
may be affijrded in many ways that are practical without 
being public. Cruelty is so often the mask of an unjust 
cause that an ignorant peasantry may be forgiven for 
imagining that it is its natural expression. Loyalty which 
is enforced at the point of the bayonet is at the best a mere 
lip-service. After the massacre of Lecaroz, Mina issued a 
.proclamation in which he said, " From this day will date the 
" real war of Navarre. . . . This afternoon I delivered over 
" this village to the flames, and its inhabitants have been 
" shot, one out of every five, for their crimes. The very 
'' same end is reserved for all masses of inhabitants as well 
" as for every individual who shall follow the example of 
" Lecaroz. I am resolved to put an end to this obstinate 
and shameful rebellion by all ways and means, unless you 
shall come to me who am always disposed to pardon you. 
Navarrese ! remember that I know how to keep my pro- 
'* mise." Is it to be wondered at that a cause which pro- 
fessed to be that of liberty and patriotism failed to thrive 
on such arguments as these, emphatically the arguments of 
brute force ? At the best a reluctant assistance might be 
extracted in the presence of superior numbers, but it was 



it 
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certain to be followed by a reaction of indignation, remon- 
strance, and systematic hostility. 

This truth dawned at last on Mina, who was no a priori 
reasoner, bnt, like most soldiers who are nothing else, 
a most slavish and dogmatic pupil of the a posteriori 
school of argument. That a momentary donbt as to the 
policy he ultimately decided upon had occurred to him 
before is apparent from some words which he used in a 
Coi.Wyide, conversation with Colonel Wylde so early as December, 
PampUna, jgg^^ ^e then said that it was his fixed determination to 

1834. endeavour to change the character of the war by giving 
quarter and treating his prisoners with kindness, unless 
they were oflScers. His good resolutions were but ephem- 
eral ; it was not until experience had taught him that civil 
war was only embittered and prolonged by cruelty that he 
took any serious steps to make the campaigns in the north 
more civilized. And then it was too late for his own repu- 
tation. Some say that his failing health compelled him to 
tender his resignation; others maintain that his want of 
success was more than Madrid politicians could stand, as it 
endangered their own tenure of office. Be this as it may, he 
was virtually replaced by Valdez, the successor of Lauder as 
Minister of War, and now appointed to the command in 
Navarre, before any practical steps were taken towards the 
negotiation of that measure so honourable to England, which 
was intended to humanize the war, and which to a great 

CoLWyide, extent succeeded — the Eliot Convention. On the 9th April, 
AOTifra*' Mina received information that Lord Eliot had arrived at 

1835. Bayonne on his humane mission, and was requested to afford 
him every facility. He complied at once, and expressed a 
strong desire for a personal interview. This never appears 
to have taken place ; and with the appearance of Lord Eliot 
on the stage, Mina's name vanishes from the narrative of the 
war in the Basque Country. It is a strange instance — more 
than once repeated in this civil war — of historical justice. 
With the disappearance to a great extent of an utterly 
inhuman conduct of the war in Navarre comes the retire- 
ment of a general to whose mind such inhumanity meant 
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ciuming and strategy. The inhmnanity remained for years 
in Valencia and Aragon, beyond the soothing influence of 
the Gonyention ; but in the Basque Provinces the relief of 
Mina by Yaldez was contemporary with the change intro- 
duced under that which is now to be described — the Eliot 
Conyention. 



( 26 ) 



CHAPTER III. 

The Eliot Convention. 

THE wholesale massacres of wounded and prisoners which 
-^ had been perpetrated by both Christino and Carlist 
generals during the war, had awakened the indignation of 
every civilized community. Nowhere were the feelings of 
humanity more outraged than in England, where an uneasy 
sense of responsibility for the atrocities which were com- 
mitted was natural in view of the fact that the English 
Government had taken a slightly oflScial part in the war, 
and that English — albeit mercenary — regiments were soon 
to be exposed to the cruelties against which the whole of 
Europe protested. 

The pressure of public opinion in England is always strong 
on a government ; and when the question is one of humanity, 
even if much clouded with vague sentiment, the pressure is 
irresistible. Lord Eliot was despatched to Spain to negotiate 
the terms of a Convention between the belligerents, which 
would ensure the ordinary laws of civilized warfare being 
obeyed. It was a difficult task. Each party had from the 
first branded its opponents as rebels, and yet both were 
asked to meet one another on equal terms, and to discuss 
matters with all the formality of recognized belligerents. 
There was also another reason, which it was difficult to state, 
for retaining the brutal system which it was sought to abolish. 
Men who were not deeply interested in the cause for which 
they fought, yet fought bravely enough with a halter round 
their necks, in the certain knowledge that death awaited 
them as surely if taken prisoner as if they faced it on the 
battle-field. With the disappearance of this certainty might 
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perhaps come a lack of ardour — a reluctance to fight. That 
this uneasiness among the leaders on either side was not 
groundless was soon apparent. The Convention had barely 
been signed ere one of the English Commissioners, in 
describing one or two instances of cowardly surrender of 
large bodies of troops, and desertion en masse, was obliged Coi.Wyide, 
to say : *' I fear this shameful behaviour on the part of the ^^^^23°*' 
" troops may in some measure be attributed to the efiect of 1835. 
" the recent Convention." 

Still, although the reasons for objecting to the Convention 
were strong, the arguments for concealing their objections 
were — with both Christines and Carlists — infinitely stronger. 
In the first place, it is a hazardous experiment for any leader 
to defy public opinion, and to deliberately alienate public 
sympathy. In the second place, had such an idea existed, 
the time was unfavourable for its expression. Both in 
England and France very strong efforts were being made to 
secure armed intervention in Spain on behalf of the consti- 
tutional cause ; any reluctance on the Convention question at 
Madrid would therefore be dangerous to the fulfilment of 
their wishes ; and a refusal at Don Carlos's head-quarters to 
take part in a movement so humane would give his enemies, 
both in London and Paris, a cry which would almost 
inevitably precipitate the very intervention which he dreaded. 
Lord Palmerston had read the situation, like a book ; his 
views remain yet in the Foreign Office ; and on the 9th of 
April, 1835, as stated above. General Mina, who was then at 
Pamplona with his head-quarters, learnt that Lord Eliot had Letter from 
arrived at Bayonne ; and he was at the same time requested, ^^od'at'" 
in firm language, to give the necessary orders to the civil Bayonne, 
and military authorities under his command, to ensure that 1835.' 
his Lordship should meet with no obstructions from them on 
his route to the head-quarters of Don Carlos. There could be 
but one answer. Mina at once complied, and wrote himself — 
although in wretched health — a letter of welcome to Lord 
Eliot, in which he requested him to see Colonel Wylde before 
visiting Don Carlos. Lord Eliot consenting. Colonel Wylde 
met him at Trurzun, and they agreed to go together on the 
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Vittoria road, until it should be necessary for Colonel 
Wylde to quit it in order to reach General Valdez's head- 
quarters, that officer having now officially assumed command 
of the Christino army of operations, vice Mina, superseded on 
the plea of ill-health at his own request, or by order of the 
government. 

Colonel Wylde's knowledge of the state of afiFairs dis- 
played itself so clearly during the journey to Lord Eliot, 
that he decided on taking him the whole way. It was 
found, however, that for the present this would be impossible, 
Colonel Wylde's name not being mentioned in the "so/e 
conduct " brought to Echarri Aranaz from Don Carlos, by an 
officer who was to conduct Lord Eliot to the Carlist head- 
quarters. The difficulty was a happy one, in one sense, for 
it has afforded a most interesting glimpse of the relations 
of the Carlist generals to one another and to Don Carlos. 
They proceeded uptil they encountered the first Carlist 
troops, under Ituralde ; and as they went, were met by a 
deputation from the Junta of Navarre, welcoming with 
plaintive eloquence the prospect of a returning humanity to 
Col.Wyidc, the regions which it had so long abandoned. Colonel Wylde 
ApriT'ie, remained with Ituralde, while Lord Eliot proceeded to 
1835. Segura, where the Carlist head-quarters now were, whence 
he hoped to send without delay a passport for his late comr 
panion; and where, at all events, he would be safe until 
permission could be obtained for him to proceed to Valdez's 
head-quarters. 

No sooner, however, had Lord Eliot left, than a change 
came over Ituralde. Flushed by the excitement of a sort of 
diplomatic importance which had been unexpectedly forced 
upon him, he had undertaken more than in his cooler 
moments he felt justified in performing. After all he was 
but a general of division ; there was a Commander-in-chief 
who had to be consulted, and Zumalacarreguy was not the 
least tenacious of men. Above him, also, was Don Carlos, 
uncertain of mood, jealous of interference, and now sore 
under the dictation of his successful lieutenant. What if the 
ambassador, whom he himself had treated with such courtesy. 
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and whose assistant he had too hastily undertaken to protect, 
should represent a cause not favoured at Court ? The more 
he speculated, the less did he like the prospect; and he 
decided on a safe, if somewhat humble course. It is not 
for an English writer to criticise Ituralde severely ; in his 
eagerness to avoid responsibility, that officer merely acted in 
a manner which it is the apparent purpose of English 
military education to encourage. That men have even in 
England succeeded in spite of this system, and by greedily 
courting responsibility, is no answer. Had they not succeeded, 
woe and recrimination would have tracked their steps into a 
prompt obscurity ; but, as success is an excuse which the 
British public hungrily welcomes, so also it is one which the 
discreet official is good enough to accept with a sulky silence^ 
Ituralde sent for Colonel Wylde, told him that without 
Zumalacarreguy's consent he could allow him neither the 
alternative of proceeding to Vittoria, nor of remaining where 
he was : that the Commander-in-chief was very jealous of his 
authority ; and that on the whole he had better go at once, 
under his own escort, to Zumalacarreguy's head-quarters. 
Naturally construing this advice as an order. Colonel 
Wylde at once accompanied Ituralde to Enlati, and spent a 
long time in solitude while the two generals consulted. In 
his anxiety to justify himself, Ituralde seems to have failed 
in explaining the state of the larger question ; and Wylde 
was received by Zumalacarreguy with dark looks and evident 
mistrust. But Colonel Wylde's inborn tact had received 
considerable polish and practice, both in Portugal and since 
his appointment as Commissioner in Spain. Passing by all 
mere matters of detail, he at once explained to Zumala- 
carreguy that the sole object of the mission was to prevent 
the unnecessary effusion of blood consequent upon the present 
barbarous system of carrying on the war. The confidence 
in himself which was implied in this candid statement 
softened Zumalacarreguy at once, and inviting the English 
Commissioner to supper, he assured him that, as far as he 
himself was concerned, no obstacles should be thrown in the 
way of the Convention. 
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Supper came ; but Colonel Wylde soon saw that the 
critical moment had only now arrived. In the presence of 
resentful oflScers, angry with the memories of Christine 
atrocities, it would have been idle to babble philanthropic 
platitudes. Such a course would have only afforded an easy 
text for too ready preachers ; and in the fierce history of 
their own grievances, he might as well have beaten the air 
as have uttered humanitarian axioms. During the early part 
of the meal, therefore, he did not lead the conversation 
beyond general subjects ; and, being recognised by several 
ofl5<?ers present as one who, in the recent War of Succession in 
Portugal, had been able in his oflScial capacity to show them 
no small kindness, he found a subject which gave him a 
fortunate platform from which to urge presently his new 
purpose. He commenced wisely, not forcing the others' 
hands, but judiciously alluding to the main events of the 
war, as yet undoubtedly in favour of the Carlists. The 
impatient Zumalacarreguy rose at the bait ; and in all the 
glow of conquest dragged forward the subject nearest 
Colonel Wylde's heart, by protesting his own readiness to 
spare the lives of Im prisoners, if the Queen's generals 
would agree to do so. Had he said no more. Colonel Wylde 
would have attained his purpose ; but Zumalacarreguy went 
on to assert that any slaughter of wounded or prisoners, of 
which he had as yet been guilty, had been merely by way of 
reprisals. It was an awkward moment. Had the English- 
man let the assertion pass unnoticed, the haughty Christines 
would certainly have resented it, and unforeseen compli- 
cations might have strangled the young Convention in its 
birth. On the other hand, to argue the point, he being one 
against so many, would have been hazardous in the extreme ; 
for the success of his argument might have meant the defeat 
of his cause, while his own defeat would have implied the 
acceptance of the first alternative. The frankness of his 
nature saved him. He ventured courageously to say that a 
similar protest to that just made by Zumalacarreguy had 
been made to him by General Mina, on his assuming the 
command ; and that he believed this intention had only 
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been violated on account of the massacre of certain XJrbanos 
at Villa Franca. It was a bold card which the Englishman 
played, and had he played it with the Carlist general in 
private, it would have lost him the game. The massacre in 
question was cruel and indefensible : face to face, and alone, 
Zumalacarreguy, conscious of his weakness, would have 
blustered and raged and lashed himself into a self-righteous 
fury. But there were keen-eyed men at that table who 
knew the true story, who would have detected the admitted 
crime under all the angry froth, and who would — with 
Spanish jealousy — have rejoiced at the flaw in their idol. 
Zumalacarreguy knew it ; he commenced to excuse and 
defend it in halting terms ; he went on to strengthen his 
case by recounting similar atrocities on the part of his 
opponents, and he endeavoured to cover his retreat in the 
argument by boastfully quoting instances where he had 
given quarter to his prisoners, and not the sword. But the 
game was won. Colonel Wylde had placed him upon his 
defence, instead of driving him into fury, and he pressed 
his advantage no further. After supper he received his 
reward by being called by Zumalacarreguy into his private 
room, and authorized to give to Lord Eliot his consent on 
certain conditions to a cartd for a general exchange of 
prisoners. Being still in the excusing, defensive, and half- 
satisfled mood, the Carlist general went on to urge that he 
required no conditions, and that he was ready in future 
to set all prisoners at liberty at once, on their promise not 
to serve against Don Carlos — notwithstanding the disparity 
in numbers existing between the prisoners on either side — 
as all he really wanted was their arms. 

With this an anxious day and night came to an end ; the 
formalities had, it is true, to bo carried out at Segura, but it 
was at the supper-table at Enlati that the Eliot Convention 
was virtually concluded. 

Next morning Colonel Wylde started for Segura, and after 
many misadventures reached Alzazua, where he found the 
required passport from Don Carlos. Immediately after see- 
ing Lord Eliot, he was presented to the Pretender, and was 
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guilty of his first and very natural blunder. Don Carlos 
received him so cordially that he was tempted, in his inno- 
cence, to tell him of his success with Zumalacarreguy. At 
once there was a change ; a change which subsequent con- 
sultation with his ministers only intensified. Besenting the 
presumption of his successful general in daring to take any 
prominent part in the transaction, he muttered gloomily, 
" He must obey my orders, whatever they may be." It was 
an undignified, a foolish expression of jealousy ; he dared not 
differ from Zumalacarreguy ; he knew that the Convention 
was now virtually arranged, and that he himself might object 
or not without the slightest effect. With a childish attempt 
to make the mission forget his real powerlessness in some ' 
show of kingly state, he ordered a parade of the troops at 
his head-quarters. It was a sorry sight ; the etiquette of a 
court, which he kept up with all solemnity, could not conceal 
the fact that he had only four weak battalions at Segura, 
belonging to Eraso's division, most of them clad in peasant 
clothing. The farce was looked at without comment, but on 
the 23rd April Lord Eliot and Colonel Wylde started for the 
real head-quarters, the camp of Zumalacarreguy, the Warwick 
of the Carlists. 

Much fighting, which now occurred between the hostile 
armies, and which is alluded to elsewhere, separated the two 
missionaries ; but their purpose was fulfilled, and after some 
oscillation between the camps of the two generals, Zumala- 
carreguy and Yaldez, Lord Eliot concluded his humane 
Convention on the 27th and 28th April, 1835. 
Col. Wylde, To the vorv last there were diflSculties, which even to the 
May 15, end of the war seemed likely to defeat all the efforts of the 
1835. English Government. On the 1st May, 1835, the Carlist 
general Serrosa put to death the prisoners he had taken at 
Guernica, and the excuse given by Zumalacarreguy that he 
had only on that very day received the Convention signed by 
Yaldez was simply disgraceful, he himself having signed it 
some days before, and being therefore morally bound by its 
^^ ^ provisions. A few days later, with arch cunning, Zumala- 
1835. ' carreguy wrote to Colonel Wylde, pointing out that as yet 
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the Convention only extended to Navarre and the three 
Basque Provinces, and urging him to get the generous wish 
of the British nation extended to Catalonia and the rest of 
Spain. How sincere was this Carlist wish, let the coming 
story of Cabrera's butcheries in the North-east Provinces 
bear hideous witness ! Yet later, on ascertaining that Eng- 
lish and French mercenaries were to be enlisted against him, 
Don Carlos issued a decree that ^^ all such as shall fall into Durani^o, 
" our hands shall, after time being given them to perform ^g"^ ^^' 
•* their religious duties, be instantly shot." Lord Palmerston 
sent immediate orders to Colonel Wylde to proceed to Don Foreign 
Carlos's head-quarters, to demand an interview, and to lodge Jj^'^*i3 
a written protest against such conduct, adding that, ** The 1835. 
" British Government will not permit the Convention, which 
" was negotiated and signed under the mediation of Great 
" Britain, to be violated with impunity." Complying with 
these instructions. Colonel Wylde obtained access again to 
Don Carlos, and, in the same letter in which he reported the Esteila, 
murder of some men of the English Legion in cold blood by f3"3^5^* ^* 
the Carlists, he described his interview with Don Carlos, 
who distinctly stated that he had issued the objectionable 
decree after mature reflection, and that he considered the 
Convention of Lord Eliot as not contemplating /om^n troops, 
which were therefore beyond its pale. 

There was, it would thus seem, a certain 'policy of concilia' 
tion on the part of the Carlists in their ready acceptance 
of the humane advice of England, and a determination to 
violate the Convention where a loophole, real or fancied, 
gave an opening. It cannot be stated with truth that this 
policy was unknown at Madrid, or that the Christine generals 
were free from a similar determination. But the action of 
the British people and their government was nevertheless 
beneficial and humanizing; it may indeed have prolonged 
a short war of extirpation into one of treachery and procras- 
tination, but it saved the pages of recent Spanish history 
from being blurred and stained with many tales which 
would have outraged Christianity and called for the execra- 
tion of the civilized world. 



i> 
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History — diflScult though be the task — must, to be worthy 
of the name, strive after impartiality. There is a danger of 
visiting on one side in a war all the sins of provocation. 
To the believer in the rights of the Christinos there is 
a risk of assuming that the butcheries which called 
forth the Eliot Convention were in the main the acts 
of the Carlists. Justice compels the student to propor- 
tion, the crimes not unequally, although perhaps the 
earliest of them lay at Garlist doors. A single anecdote, 
from an unbiassed pen, will show . that the method of 
carrying on war by the Christine generals was not unlikely 
to call for reprisals, and to horrify civilization. It was in 
CoLWylde, the month of March, 1835. General Mina had marched from 
E«tevan, Elisondo to St. Estevan, in search of two mortars and two 
March 16, howitzers with which the Carlists had annoyed his outposts 
and store depots, and which he had reason to believe they 
had concealed during their retreat before his main body. 
He halted the first day at a Carlist village, Lecaroz, and, 
having surrounded it with his troops, he collected all the 
male peasants he found in it in front of the church, drew 
by lot four of them out of twenty-two, shot them, and then 
burnt the whole village. Marching forward to other villages, 
he threatened them with the same fate if the guns were not 
found within forty-eight hours. As a matter of course, they 
were found ; peasant reticence could not resist the cries of 
• women and children fearing to be widows and orphans, nor 

the entreaties of the sick and the aged, who seemed already 
to feel the smoke of the incendiary stifling them, and to see 
the walls that had been so long their home crumbling away. 
But such warfare as this not merely called for reprisals — not 
merely led to Conventions ; it has perpetuated between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro an enmity and a hatred which seem 
deathless, and, as parent tells his child such tales as that of 
Lecaroz, he stamps into its young soul his own wild but 
distinct nationality, which it is the hope of wise and benevo- 
lent legislation some day to obliterate! So is it that the 
evil that men do lives after them. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



Valdez. 



THE system of selection, which was destined after many 
^ failures to find in Espartero a Commander-in-chief 
worthy of his cause, brought to the front, as successor to 
Mina, General Valdez, then Minister of War. Valdez was as 
superior to Mina in knowledge of the science of war as he was 
his inferior in nerve. His scientific knowledge failed, partly 
because he was pitted against an enemy who did not under- 
stand it, and partly because he had to give proof of it under 
circumstances which were singularly favourable to his motives 
being misunderstood. Civil war is not a happy arena for 
the display of strategy, although in no war is a determined 
and impressive system of tactics more necessary and impor- 
tant. Valdez saw at once, on assuming the command, that 
a source of weakness and of not unfrequent defeat to the 
Queen's armies was the number of posts and villages 
occupied by handfuls of troops, defenceless against artillery 
fire, and very diflScult in the midst of an unfriendly popu- 
lation to provision even to a moderate extent. He decided 
on abandoning such ; and in an enemy's country his course 
would have been the only wise one. But in a civil war, 
with a peasantry watching the ebb and flow of military 
success in order to decide with which side they can most 
safely throw in their lot, the abandonment of a single 
village may produce incalculable injury. The disappearance 
of the Queen's troops from any post, and the substitution of 
a Carlist garrison, may have been sound strategy, but to 
the ignorant and unreasoning peasant it looked like defeat. 

D 2 
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Valdez carried this crotchet of abandoning places which 
were diflScult to defend, to an extent which was almost fatal. 
The maxim he laid down to himself was to concentrate his 
troops for more decided action by removing them from all 
posts which were unable to resist artillery fire. As, however, 
the fortune of war also compelled him to evacuate Elisondo, 
Urdache, Irun, Tolosa, Bergara and Durango, it was only 
natural that the Basque peasantry should class the places 
which were abandoned on strategical grounds with those 
which were surrendered to the victorious troops of Zumala- 
carreguy. After the Queen's armies had retreated behind 
the Ebro, leaving in the beginning of June the whole of the 
Bastan in the hands of the enemy, it was of little practical 
consequence what had been the motives of Valdez in aban- 
doning certain places. His strategy, also, had been displayed 
Annual under such a cloud of defeat that on-lookers might be reason- 
1835. *^' *l>ly excused for having failed to detect it. His campaign 
commenced with a grave defeat at Guernica, followed by a 
brutal massacre of prisoners ; this was succeeded by the sur- 
render of the garrison of Trevino before Valdez could relievo 
it. Bilbao and even Vittoria were threatened; and Oraa, 
CoLWyide, the incapable or the unlucky, was attacked on the 29th May 
June^i^"*' at the Puerto of Dona Maria, when on the way to co-operate 
1835. ya^ Valdez, by a very inferior force, and was defeated 
utterly, his troops behaving in a very dastardly manner, and 
* threatening their own oflScers as they tried to rally them. 

Annual Then, in the words of a contemporary writer, " Villa Franca, 
1835. ^^' " which forms one of the most important positions in the 
" mountain passes, was next attacked, and surrendered after 
" a siege of a few days. ... In the beginning of June 
" the whole of the Bastan was now cleared of the royal 
Coi.Wyide, " troops." When Valdez commenced his operations, he had 
Panapiona, ^ columu uudor his immediate command of some 7000 

May 3, 

1835. infantry and 400 cavalry, with which he united at Pamplona 
3000 available men belonging to the divisions of Mendez, 
Vigo and Gurrea. His intention was at first to assume the 
oflfensive, and to hang on Zumalacarreguy's own force ; but 
he soon found that he would be fortunate if ho could act 
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with even moderate success on the hare defensive. He was 
reduced ultimately to a policy of inaction on the south side 
of the Ebro, while the Carlist leader was menacing Bilbao 
and at the same time threatening Castile. 

As early as May it had become apparent to Valdez that 
his force in the disturbed provinces was wholly inadequate, 
and that there was no possibility of putting an end to the 
war without foreign aid. On this point a change of opinion 
had come over the whole army ; and foreign intervention, 
which would have been scouted two months before, was now 
looked forward to with satisfaction. The only qualification 
lay in the strongly-expressed desire that the co-operating 
force should be composed of British and Portuguese rather 
than French troops. The national jealousy of the French 
which is innate in Spaniards was increased by a very 
natural doubt of the sincerity of the professions made by 
France. On the 14th May, Valdez assembled his officers and Col.Wylde, 
invited their frank opinion on this question of foreign aid ; May**i5^ 
and all, with the exception of two, stated their confidence ^^^^• 
that without it the war could not be brought to a conclusion. 

This was a serious political as well as military con- 
sideration. The Eliot Convention, which the Conservative 
Government in England had, in the interests of humanity, 
succeeded in establishing, had caused much jealousy and 
indignation among unreasoning patriots and interested , 

politicians at Madrid. But while the latter used it as 
merely another fulcrum for their ever-ready lever of attack 
against the government, the former resented the voice of 
foreign interference in the way even of philanthropy, and 
dreaded lest any convention on any subject might seem to 
give a recognition to the Carlists as belligerents instead of 
mere rebels. So strong was the feeling on the subject in 
Madrid that riots and disturbances were frequent ; the aid 
of the troops was required by the Chambers, and the life of 
one of the Ministers, Martinez de la Eosa, was threatened 
by the mob. The anxieties of the weary but faithful Queen- 
regent were increased daily by such political difficulties and 
jealousies. But if mere philanthropic intervention from 
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abroad excited Bnch indignation, what would be the result 
of active military assistance from other Powers ? Snch 
aid would imply a confession that the rebellion was on too 
great a scale to be encountered by the government of 
the country ; in other words, that it was no mere rebel- 
lion at all, but almost a national movement. Spanish 
pride would be intolerant of such intervention; and in the 
provinces of Catalonia and Aragon, the waverers who had 
been prevented from joining the Carlists by the exaggerated 
reports of Christine victories and the noisy contempt for 
the rebels, would be precipitated wholesale into the arms of 
the enemy by an action which would virtually recognise 
their superiority, and proclaim the failure of the govern- 
ment to assert its power. That such foreign aid would be 
readily granted, does not seem to have been for a moment 
doubted. A change of government had again occurred in 
England ; the Whigs were again in office ; and Lord Pal- 
merston, with his strong Christine proclivities, was again 
Foreign Secretary. 

The articles in the Quadruple Treaty which affected 
England limited, it was true, her obligations " to supplying 
her Catholic Majesty with such arms and munitions of 
war as she might stand in need of, and, if necessary, to 
" assisting her with a naval force." But, with the character- 
istic pride of Spaniards, it was believed, both in Madrid and 
in the army, that England, France, and Portugal, were 
thirsting to share in the glories of stamping out the insur- 
rection, and would not be too literal in interpreting the 
obligations laid upon them. Portugal had, under the 
Quadruple Alliance, accepted an obligation to send assistance 
in any form, should her Catholic Majesty desire it ; and it 
may be said here, in passing, that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment did now consent to send a body of troops to co- 
operate with the Christine armies, and kept their promise 
before the year expired. But England and France had 
given no such pledge, although, as stated above, the Spanish 
Government did not doubt that these countries would 
travel beyond the actual letter of their contract. 
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They were, however, mistaken. Intelligence reached the 
army on the 22nd June, 1835, that England and France had 
refused to interfere. A feeling of blank dismay came over 
the English' Commissioner. He was no pessimist, but he 
knew the state of the Queen's army. He felt that the success 
of the Queen's cause, unaided, in the disturbed provinces was 
now hopeless ; that at the best it might be possible to 
preserve the' line of the Ebro, and to retain possession of 
Pamplona and that more level part of Navarre known as 
the Bibera. The communications with Logrono by Puente 
la Beyna, and Lerin, would thus be kept open; but the 
remainder of the provinces had already been vacated by the 
Queen's troops, with the exception of Vittoria, San Sebastian, 
Santander and Bilbao, and of these four, Vittoria required 
strengthening, and Bilbao was now in a state of siege. " Mat- Pamplona^ 
" ters," exclaimed Colonel Wylde, " will, however, be much 1^5,^^' 
" worse, if there is any change in the opinions of the inha- 
" bitants of Castile or the other provinces, or if the distinctly 
" Carlist and ultra-Eadical elements in the army develope." 

But the Spanish Minister in London, on finding that the Annual 
English Government declined to furnish a contingent, had 1335, ' 
fortunately the presence of mind to ask that at all events 
the Foreign Enlistment Act might be suspended, and that 
authority might be given to the Spanish Government to 
raise in England a mercenary force of 10,000 men. Autho- • 
rity was granted by an order in Council, dated 10th June ; 
and a similar arrangement was come to in Paris. The 
intelligence reached the Queen's army in the beginning ofCoi.Wyide, 
July, and although far short of what had been hoped, the jui^ 2, 
concession created much delight. The English Commissioner ^®*^^- 
did not, however, overcome all his doubts and fears, for he 
wrote: "Even if both the English and French forces to- 
" gether amount to 20,000 men, it is doubtful if they will 
" be enough, as the Queen's armies have lost so much during 
"the past two months by the disgraceful surrenders of 
" garrisons." 

The promised assistance was, however, cheering to the 
Queen's armies, and annoying to Don Carlos. It was, there 
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can be no doubt, humiliating to the Spaniards, and damaging 
to the government which had to perform so unpopular an 
act ; and in the treatment of the English Legion in Spain, 
which will be discussed in the next chapter, there was always 
a coldness, a jealousy, and an injustice on the part of succes- 
sive governments at Madrid, traceable to the fact that the 
necessity for calling in foreign assistance to quell a rebellion 
was felt to be injurious to the national prestige^ and most 
unpalatable to the national pride. 

Before passing to the story of the English Legion in 
Spain, it may be mentioned that Valdez, whose command had 
been even more disastrous than Mina*s, applied on the 24th 
June to be relieved. His post, combined with the viceroy- 
ship of Navarre, was offered to General Sarsfield, but was 
declined by him on the plea of ill-health ; and the command 
was then offered to and accepted by one who has already 
appeared in these pages as a general of division — Cordova. 

The state of the army which he was called upon to com- 
mand, and the disposition of the provinces which he was to 
reclaim for the Queen, were not such as to afford much 
encouragement to Cordova. The promised troops from 
England and France might do much to aid him in his 
operations, although it was hardly to be expected that the 
wandering affections of Spaniards would be brought back to 
their Queen by foreign bayonets. But more useful than 
hired legions for his purpose was the death before Bilbao of 
the man who had been the soul of the rebellion, and who 
disappeared just as Cordova assumed the place of the unsuc- 
cessful Valdez — Zumalacarreguy. 

There were mysterious circumstances attending his death, 
which will be discussed after consideration has been given 
to the force which was raised while the Queen's armies were 
yet commanded by the general from whom this chapter 
takes its name. 
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CHAPTER y. 

The True Story of the British Legion. 

rrHE somewhat inglorious, not very protracted, and de- 
-^ cidedly broken career of the auxiliary force under De 
Lacy Evans, which was permitted to be raised in England 
for service with the Constitutionalist party in Spain, pre- 
sented so little that was attractive to the superficial student 
of the war, that, as is usually the case, it was deliberately 
condemned to oblivion. The course of this narrative will 
show so many occasions on which the services of the Legion 
formed painful contrast to what is generally expected and 
obtained from British troops, that it may be as well to 
state here, at the point in the story where the Legion first 
appears, certain facts which may palliate shortcomings and 
even invite admiration. 

It may be admitted at the commencement that the cir- 
cumstances under which the Legion sprang into existence 
were very unfavourable. The force was very emphatically a 
mercenary force, not in the mere sense of one serving iorpay, 
but also of one serving for pay only. All the nobler feelings 
of patriotism, of anxiety for the approbation of his country- 
men, which enable the British soldier to face danger and to 
endure hardship, were wanting to the legionary. His govern- 
ment had distinctly refused to supply a land contingent of 
the regular forces, and his engagement was a mere commercial 
transaction, the noblest feature in which was, as a rule, the 
characteristic love of adventure. In a degree unsurpassed 
in any other nation, a consciousness of such a position 
would emasculate a British soldier. 
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This special disadvantage would have been enough to 
account for much that was unsatisfactory in the conduct of 
the Legion, but it was aggravated by the circumstances, 
locally, under which it was raised. De Lacy Evans was poli- 
tically connected with Westminster ; and the force was raised 
mainly in that part of the metropolis. As far as the private 
soldiers were concerned, this fact was comparatively im- 
material, although even in their case a considerable mixture 
of agricultural recruits would have been very beneficial. 
But that part of a hastily-organized force which is the most 
important — the officers and non-commissioned officers — came 
to far too great an extent from the commandant's political 
friends. Those were the days of open voting — that back- 
bone of borough Badicalism ; and there were many waver- 
ing supporters whom a little patronage to their families 
would confirm in their political creed. It was marvellous, 
too, to behold the confidence With which they hastened 
to entrust to the general all their scapegrace relatives, 
would he but dub them captain or major. The result was 
that, although among the officers of the Legion there were 
some real soldiers, and some who in Brazil, Portugal, and 
elsewhere had seen a similar mercenary service, by far the 
greater part possessed, it may be, courage and even enthu- 
siasm, but little discipline or military knowledge. When, 
as afterwards in Spain, weather is bad and rations scanty, 
enthusiasm is not unlikely to vanish ; and if in such a case 
there is not in a military force the backbone of discipline^ 
then woe be to that force and to the general who leans on it. 

To meet these serious drawbacks, two things were neces- 
sary. First, strict fulfilment of the contract by which the 
Spanish Government and the Legion were bound; and 
secondly, some preparatory training before the force com- 
menced operations. 

Had the terms of his engagement been rigidly adhered to, 
the legionary, with his blunt English respect for a bargain, 
would have done everything in his power to fulfil his share 
of the agreement. What was, however, the case ? The 
whole correspondence connected with the Legion is a weari- . 
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some reiteration of grievances : pay, months in arrears ; 
clothing unissued, rations wanting, unjust interpretation of 
the agreement, cruel disregard of sick and wounded, and 
stony deafness to the appeals of the families of those 
who had fallen. Nor was this list the full catalogue of 
irritations ; they were aggravated to a shameful extent by 
evasive answers and specious promises not meant to be ful- 
filled. Three times did the English Commissioner travel 
from the north of Spain to urge on the Government that 
the men were starving, in rags, in arrears, and on the point 
of dissolution. Three times did he return from Madrid with 
assurances which were, at the best, but in small part ful- 
filled. With an empty treasury, the promises to pay of such 
ministers as Mendizabal were lavish, and as apparently 
sincere as they were absolutely worthless. In the meantime, 
the men of the Legion were selling their uniforms and 
necessaries to get bread ; and were dying like sheep in the 
hospitals of San Sebastian and on the bare convent floors of 
Vittoria. The officers, who were living on credit where they 
could obtain it, could not say a word to the men in the way 
of reproof ; nay, it was the common remark that the loudest 
remonstrances, uttered with little discretion, and in presence 
of their discontented men, came from the officers themselves ; 
and that the expressions used above with reference to the 
casualties from sickness are not too strong, is proved from 
the following figures. Out of a total force of 9600 non- Coiquhoun 
commissioned officers and men disembarked in Spain during 
twenty-three months, there were no fewer than 3407 
admissions into hospital from various causes, and no less 
than 1588 deaths among the patients ! 

To prove also that sickness and discontent did not prevent 
the men of the Legion from doing their duty in the field 
when called upon, the following summary of the losses ibid. 
between August, 1835, and May, 1837, affords ample 
evidence : — 





OflBcen. 


Sergeants. 


Rank and File. 


Killed 


21 


29 


413 


Wounded 


187 


129 


1753 



Total .. 208 158 216fJ 
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The consequences of illiberal interpretation of the terms 
of the agreement as regarded duration of service and 
pensions for wounds will be considered in discussing the 
collapse of the Legion. 

The second step to meet the disadvantages of the original 
organization would have been a deliberate preliminary train- 
ing. This, for many reasons, was impossible. The heat of 
a civil war, when each side was fighting for life as well as 
supremacy, was not conducive to deliberation in any form. 
Preliminary training of 10,000 men in England, defrayed by 
a starving treasury in Spain, was of course out of the ques- 
tion; and, however desired by Sir De Lacy Evans, the 
same training was impossible after arrival at San Sebastian. 
There was young blood in the ranks, and hot blood among the 
officers ; there were not a few to whom war meant plunder, 
and a great proportion to whom the monotony of garrison life 
was intolerable. There were Spanish troops in San Sebas- 
tian who made invidious allusions to the last British troops 
who had served in Spain and made it one great field of 
glory ; there were daily rumours in the air of victories in 
which the English were not sharing, and of defeats which 
the English felt they were paid to avenge ; in a word, the 
second step to meet the disadvantages of the original organ- 
ization was impossible, and the first was wanting. The 
result of the absence of the preliminary training was seen in 
. the unsuccessful sally from San Sebastian with raw troops, 
which is mentioned elsewhere ; and the results of the broken 
contract have now to be narrated. 

Perhaps the readiest way of appreciating these results will 

be by reference to the diaries and letters of the Chief English 

Coi.Wyide, Commissioner. In the summer of 1836 we find him saying, 

Sebastian " Unless the government pay more attention to the wants of 

June 30, <« the Lcgiou than they seem disposed to do, there is not the 

" smallest doubt but that a very large portion will claim 

" their discharge at the end of their first year's service — the 

" officers being now air, and the staff nine months in arrear. 

". . . General Cordova writes to General Evans, praying for 

" indulgence, promising everything, and saying that if minis- 

** ters had a good majority in the new Cortes, respectable 
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" bankers would give them a good loan. . . . General Evans 
" is ill with fever brought on by over-fatigue, or, I fear, 
" still more by vexation in consequence of the treatment 
" he has experienced at the hands of the Spanish Government, 
no notice having as yet been taken of any of his recom- 
mendations for decorations or rank, or of his remonstrances 
" on the subject ; so much so that he has returned the Grand 
** Cross of St. Ferdinand, not choosing to receive any honours 
" himself until the claims of his ofiScers were attended to." 

With a half-disciplined force, premises such as these were 
likely to produce but one conclusion. Accordingly, we find 
without surprise that some weeks later decided symptoms of Col.Wyide, 
insubordination and discontent were exhibited by the Legion ; Sebastian, 
that one entire regiment refused to move oflF parade until ^^^ ^^» 
settled with ; that a great part insisted on their discharge on 
the completion of their first year's service ; that in this last 
particular the ofiScers showed a decided example of insubor- 
dination, excited by the intelligence that the bills on England 
which had been given them for pay had been dishonoured ; 
and that those ofiScers. who had not gone the whole length of 
insisting on returning to England, had been very loud in 
their murmurs in presence of the men, and had thereby still 
further unsettled them. The serious indisposition of General 
Evans, in whom alone the men had any confidence, and the 
rumours that he intended returning to England next session 
to assume his Parliamentary duties, made matters all the 
more difiScult. To the feelings of irritation caused by 
neglect in the matter of pay, and the belief that contrary to 
their own reading of their engagement they were to be kept Col.Wylde, 
serving to the end of the war without fresh bounty or re- Sebastian 
enlistment, supervened an absolute horror among the men -^"^7 28, 
of having to pass another such winter as that of 1835-36 in 
Vittoria, where the discomfort, sickness, and other neglect 
from which they sufifered had swept them oflF by hundreds. 

The story would be monotonous were one to recount the 
continued acts of insubordination on a more or less ex- 
tended scale which occurred, and which were only stifled for 
a time by payments on account and by fresh promises. It 
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was soon apparent that General Evans was regarded very 
coldly by all the Spanish generals, including Espartero, 
but with the exception of the one who knew him best— the 
amiable Jauregui. It was also evident that the sense of 
injustice, which is very keen among English soldiers, and 
not very easily borne, was not to be allayed any longer by 
vain words ; and that, in a manner quite respectful to their 
own officers, of whose sympathy they felt assured, the men 
of the Legion were determined to quit a service which had 
become intolerable, and to demand passage to England. 
There were pauses in the movement towards collapse when 
real work had to be done and there was any prospect of 
service in the field, but the movement was nevertheless dis- 
tinct. By degrees the recusants were shipped to England, 
and a new Legion, of much smaller dimensions, was formed, 
under somewhat amended conditions, out of those who chose 
to remain. On the 1st July, 1837, the strength of the new 
Legion was as follows : — 



Corps. 


Offlcen 


1. 


Sergeants. 


Rank and File 


^Jifles 


26 




32 


341 


Scotch 


25 




25 


289 


Irish 


21 




26 


294 


Lancers 


22 




26 


L^67 


Artillery w. 


25 




4 


209 


Sappers 


2 




4 


52 


Ambulance .. 


1 




4 


51 


Total 


122 




121 


1503 






Grand Total 


.. 1746 



So unsuccessful, however, were the new arrangements, that 
on the 8th December, 1837, the new Legion was also dis- 
solved,* and, with the exceptions to be mentioned hereafter, 



* General Order. 

Fellow Soldiers, — Son Sebastian, 10th December, 1837. 

I cannot allow the relationship which has existed between us to 
cense without oflfering to you in as strong tenns as I can express, my 
unqualifietl admiration of the unparalleled devotion with which you have 
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was shipped to England. Bnt in the few intervening 
months no fewer than 389 of the above total had become 
non-effective from various causes, and of that number no 



endured the no common share of privation and hardship which has fallen 
to your lot. 

I conjrratulate you that you have shown not alone that daring courage 
in the field which is the marked characteristic of the British soldier, 
but that you have shown even more than his wonted patience under 
suffering. 

The conflict in which we have been engasced, has been to you mdre 
murderous than to the allies in whose ranks you have fought; you were 
aware that wounded or helpless, should you fall into the hands of the 
enemy you had no mercy to expect \ — You knew that no barbarity would 
be wanting to heighten the sufferings of your last moments ; — You knew 
that many of your comrades had been treated with the ferocity, only to be 
expected from the Indian Savage. — But your fearless step was ever 
quicker when it led to the enemy, and your shout the most heartfelt when 
called to the battle. Your privations I cannot call to mind without a 
thrill of indignation in reflecting that many were imposed upon you, not 
by unavoidable necessity, but by the culpable neglect or the wilful 
malevolence of the individuals appointed by the Spanish Government to 
superintend your equipment. 

To their eternal infamy be it recorded that they allowed you to meet 
the inclemency of this season, exposed in the lines, most of you barefooted, 
and many without other covering to their nakedness than their great 
coats. This cruelty I repeat was inflicted on you when the slightest 
exertion or good feeling might have remedied the evil. Yoar pay has 
been allowed to run into a long arrear. This was unavoidable from the 
financial embarrassments of the Spanish Government, and would, I feel 
confident, have been cheerfully borne by you ; but when accompanied by 
other acts of injustice and ill treatment, it has given me an opportunity 
of dissolving the Legion, and of declaring your engagement with Spain at 
an end. 

Three months have elapsed since I claimed from the Minister of War the 
fulfilment of the 12th clause of your contract, and since then you have 
performed with exactness all the duties required from you. No deter- 
mination from the government, in answer to my application, has been 
communicated to me. I undertake to demand redress for an injustice 
offered to you — I am met with an arbitrary order that a part of the 
force should lay down its arms. No assumption of illegal authority, 
no matter by what temporary power it may be backed, shall induce 
me to desert your interests, and I will oon6dently appeal to our own 
government for such redress as the justness of your claims demands. 
No exertion of mine shall be wanting to advocate your rights; and 
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fewer than 52 were officers. The state of discipline may be 
inferred from a note on the official returns to the effect that 
many of the officers' services had been dispensed with, 
and that among the men the casualties were not merely 
from losses in action and from sickness, but also — an ugly 
word with regard to Englishmen before an enemy — from 
de%ertion, 

A third experiment was now tried, and volunteers were 
called for from the dissolved Legion to serve in Spain under 
totally different circumstances, such as if in existence at the 
commencement of the campaign would have removed all 



as I am aware that threats have been held out to the corps of cavalry 
and artillery, that in the event of their discontinuing to serve 
they will forfeit their claim to gratuity, I boldly affirm that such is not 
the case ; on the contrary, you are entitled, by the 12th article of the 
contract of service, to all the advantages which would have accrued to you 
had your period of service extended to the 10th of June next. This clause 
was framed by me for your protection, and now for that purpose will 
I enforce its fulfilment. 

It now remains to me to add my warmest thanks to all the officers who 
served under my command. I cannot express (in terms sufficiently strong 
to please myself) my feelings in regard to those whose generous assistance 
has materially contributed to enable me to support the difficulties which 
have surrounded my situation. To Colonel Boss, Asst.- Adjutant-General ; 
to the officers of my personal staff, Lieut.-Colonels Hermann and Freestun ; 
to Lieut. -Colonel Clarke, A8st.-Quartermaster-General, and to the Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Dr. Alcock, whose exertions have been unwearied, — 
I feel deeply indebted. To Colonel Wooldridge commanding the infantry 
battalion I must particularly address my thanks, as also to Major Brennan, 
my extra aide-de-camp, whose devotion I have on several occasions admircnl ; 
to each and all of these officers I reiterate my obligations, and in the 
peculiar circumstances which have preceded the dissolution of the Legion, 
1 have doubly experienced their manly and unflinching support. To the 
officers commanding the corps of cavalry and artillery — although in many 
instances their services have been amongst the most valuable — I regret 
I cannot in this instance offer my thanks. 

Having thus promulgated in General Orders the dissolution of the 

Legion, I avail myself of the same opportunity to exhort the officers and 

men to be guarded in their conduct, and until the means of conveyance to 

their own country shall be furnished for them, to give no opportunity to 

persecutions. 

M. C. 0*CoNNELL, Brigadier-General. 
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difficulties. The new regulations recognised two things 
especially dear to an English soldier, and which should 
never be overlooked in English army legislation —certotn^y 
in duration of service, and compensation in some form or 
other for injuries received in action. The conditions were 
briefly as follows : — 

(1) The period of service to be until the termination of the war, 

(2) The pay * to be a fixed sum, exclusive of rations, 

(3) PensioDS to be given to the wounded, and to the widows of all 

killed in action, or who might die of infirmities contracted Official 
during the campaign. Extract, 

(4) A gratuity of three months' pay and a free passage to England Sebastian, 

to be gianted to every man at the conclusion of the war. March 1, 

(5) The discipline and interior economy to be that of the British 1838. 

regular forces, 

(6) Dismissal from the Legion for bad conduct to involve forfeiture 

of all advantages and compensation. 

Under the above conditions the following British Auxiliary 
Brigade^ as it was now termed, was enrolled on the 1st 
March, 1838, and served with distinction nntil the end of 
the war : — 



Corps. 

StaflF 

Artillery 

Lancers 

Total 



OfBcers. 

3 
12 
15 

30 



Sergeants. Rank and File. 



9 
22 

31 



186 
156 

341 



ToUl. 

3 
207 
192 

402 



As an illustration of the method of equipping this new 
Brigade the following Table may be useful. The artillery 
portion had been ordered to leave San Sebastian on active 



CoIquhouD 
MSS. 



* llie pay of the Artillery under the new system was to be as 
follows : — 

Pay per diem. 



». d. 



(Staff Sergeant.. 
Sergeant 
Corporal 
Trumpeter 
Bombardier .. 


.. 3 lOh 
.. 2 6i 
..2 2 
.. 2 U 
..2 


Ghinner 


.. 1 3f 



A fixed charge of Qd. 
])er diem was to be 
' deducted from those 
rates for rations. 



E 
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service in January, 1839. The armament consisted of four 
light brass 6-pounders and two 12-pounder howitzers. The 
ammunition carried was as follows : — 



Colqohoun 
MSS. 


6-pr. Gnna. Round shot 
„ „ Common Ciise .. 


. 1864 
214 




'Jotal . 


. 2048 




12-pr. Howitzers. Shell 
„ „ Common Cnse 


83 




Total . 


. 1040 



This proportion of ammunition was in excess of that issued 
to service batteries of regular artillery, and was calculated, 
after all possible contingencies, to suffice for three general 
actions. 

Commencing with a well-meaning but half-disciplined 
mob, the British Contingent ended in four hundred picked 
soldiers. The method of elimination was harsh, but it was 
thorough. The harshness might have been avoided by the 
precautions pronounced above to be necessary with such a 
force, but the bargain entered into by the Spanish Govern- 
ment was impossible of fulfilment. 

It may be urged that the English were not the only 
Christino troops who were paid and fed badly; but the 
most indifferent Spaniard had an interest in the war to 
which a purely mercenary soldier was a stranger. With 
every desire to make allowance for the impecunious govern- 
ments which succeeded one another at Madrid, it must be 
pleaded on behalf of the legionary that he could not be 
expectiBd to forget his contract in seniimeni. He willingly 
risked his life ; he underwent great hardship ; he showed, 
until thoroughly exasperated, an admirable and soldier- 
like spirit; and it is possible that if the governments 
had pleaded poverty and implored indulgence, instead of 
deceiving with empty promises, the Legion might have 
survived until the end of the war. But such speculations 
are idle. The whole story is a sorry one, lit up by acts of 
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self-denial, endarance, and conscientious duty; but atill 
innocent of all those nobler features which illumine a 
genninely national warfare. 

The blunder la; with the EngliBh Government, which, 
with all the desire, had not the courage to take an official 
part in the Spanish contest b; land. Like most blunders, it 
carried its own retribution. An official share had ulti- 
mately, in a somewhat irregular manner, to be taken in the 
war, both by land and sea ; and the collapse of the Legion 
was not the less injurious to England's military reputation 
because it was a mercenary instead of a regular national 
force. Like most half-hearted actions, both in nations and 
iDdividnals, it produced unsatisfactory results. 




( 



) 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Death op Zumalacarreguy. 



Bollaert, 
Vol. n. 
p. 13. 



Henning- 
sen. 



"DEFOEE the diversion to the subject of the English 
■^ Legion in Spain, allusion was made to a fact which 
gave to General Cordova great advantages over his predeces- 
sors in the command of the Queen's armies — the important 
and hardly to be overrated fact of Zumalacarreguy 's death, 
the general who had awakened among his men an almost 
superstitious reverence. This greatest of the Carlist leaders 
had been born at Ormastegui, in Guipuscoa, in December, 
1788. He entered the Spanish army as a cadet in 1808, 
and in 1820, being then a Captain, he was marked and 
denounced for his Absoluto opinions. In June, 1831, when 
in command of a regiment, he was arrested on the plea 
of disloyalty, and was permitted to retire on leave to 
Pamplona. After the death of Ferdinand in 1833, he 
openly joined the Carlists ; and such was his energy that 
it was stated that although he commenced his campaign 
with 800 infantry, 14 cavalry, and an officer of artillery, 
he had within a year 35,000 Carlists of various descriptions 
in the field. He was robust and active, of imposing sta- 
ture, rather taciturn, and although cruel, was not often 
unjust. 

It has been seen how futile were the endeavours of 
such generals as Eodil, Mina, and Yaldez to check the 
influence or to imitate the activity of Zumalacarreguy in 
the field, which was equal to his mastery over all the 
details of supply and interior economy connected with his 
troops. He had, however, enemies on his own side, at the 
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Court of Don Carlos, who were more successful in checking 
and thwarting him. His success brought him a power over 
the army and among the peasantry, which excited the jealousy 
and suspicion of the priests, the courtiers, and the women 
who had the ear of Don Carlos. They received his frequent 
victories coldly, attributing them to the sanctity of the 
cause and the protection of heaven. To this hostile 
influence was his death indirectly due. After the Carlist 
capture of Bergara, the Queen's armies, as has been seen Tide p. 36. 
above, were in a state of depression almost amounting to 
panic ; and Zumalacarreguy saw that the time had arrived Bollnert. 
to make a bold forward movement by Vittoria and Burgos, 
which would either force the Christinos to give him battle, 
or open the door to Madrid. A delay would be fatal, as it 
would give time for the expected foreign legions to arrive 
from England, France and Portugal. The Carlist leader 
and his troops, who were full of alacrity, and fought together 
cordially and contentedly, without jealousy or murmur, 
were sanguine of success, and arrangements for this ad- 
vance were actually being rapidly made, when intelligence 
was brought to Zumalacarreguy that Don Carlos had deter- 
mined to postpone crossing the Ebro until he had taken 
the wealthy city of Bilbao, an operation which he hoped 
would fill his empty purse. In vain did Zumalacarreguy 
plead the immense sacrifice of men and precious time 
which would follow such a change of plan. The courtiers 
and priests had persuaded Don Carlos to the contrary, and 
had excited him with the hopes of plunder and of easy 
victory. The change was carried out, and the Carlist troops 
marched on Bilbao. 

An eye-witness describes Zumalacarreguy's face as clouded Henning- 
with gloomy presentiment when he started on what proved 
to be his death journey. Biographers are apt, with the 
wisdom which follows the fact, to see omens and presenti- 
ments which would have escaped notice had no event of 
importance followed. But, apart from the question of 
personal presentiment, although such is to be found in 
hourly and daily life, there were ample reasons why depres- 
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sion should penetrate the hard and stern nature of the 
Carlist leader. His belief in the Divine Eight of Don 
Carlos was thorough ; his loyal devotion to his person was 
great ; and if in so cruel and fierce a heart there was room 
for any soft emotion, an afiection, tender as a woman's, 
existed in Zumalacarreguy towards his chief. 

And now he had received practical demonstration that 
the counsel of others was preferred by that chief to his own ; 
that his services and successes, without which Don Carlos had 
yet been a wanderer in a foreign land, had been forgotten ; 
and that the men who enjoyed that confidence from their 
leader which gives power, were those who made no secret of 
their jealousy of the successful soldier. Well might Zuma- 
lacarreguy look gloomy ; well might the cry rise to his lips, 
"Cm hono'i for what end ray labour? for what good my 
" toil ? " Unfortunately, Don Carlos was a man deficient in 
talent and in education — had no political knowledge or tact 
in governing— was weak and irresolute, and was easily flat- 
tered by those around him. Being also a religious fanatic, 
he was greatly under the priests at his Court. The siege 
had not proceeded far when the Carlists discovered that they 
had not sufficient ammunition, and that the inhabitants of 
Bilbao had received valuable assistance from two English 
H.M.S. men-of-war, which had arrived under the command of Lord 
H^^. John Hay. It was decided to attempt to storm the place 
Bingdove. on the 16th June, but on the day previous, Zumalacarreguy 
— who had rashly exposed himself on a balcony, in spite of 
the warnings of his staff — was wounded. He was by degrees 
removed to Segiama, a distance of about thirty miles, and 
died on the 25th June. 

This narrative of his wound and death seems simple and 

natural ; nor would it awaken any suspicion in the reader's 

mind. But in the diary of the English Commissioner, when 

on a visit to the Court of Don Carlos on a matter raised 

subsequently under the Eliot Convention, a startling passage 

CoLWylde, occurs. " There are," he writes, " pretty good reasons for 

Au^^^^t 8 " believing that Zumalacarreguy was poisoned^ and did not 

1835. " die of his wound. He was hated by Don Carlos' advisers. 
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" but hie loss will be bitterly felt." There evidently were 
more than suspicions on the subject, before these words 
would have been written; and when one's attention has 
once been called to the circumstances of the death of the 
Carlist general, they are found to be painfully confirmatory 
of the theory of foul play. 

It might naturally be asked in the first place, Why was 
a wounded man carried thirty miles over Spanish roads, away 
from the army which he had commanded with such distinc- 
tion, and which would have been glad to welcome his 
recovery, or to do all honour to his burial ? But when the 
further circumstance comes to light, that this brave and 
almost unconquered leader was buried hurriedly and 
secretly, within twenty-four hours of his death, by night ; Journal 
that even the guard had been dismissed, and only four ^^^'^ 
private soldiers kept to huddle the body into its grave ; and 
that no examination to ascertain the cause of death was 
either courted or allowed, the most unsuspicious person 
would begin to doubt. His doubts would carry him into 
further inquiries, and he would learn that Dr. Burgess, 
Zumalacarreguy's own physician, " would at once have md, 
" undertaken the case, but was not allowed to have it under 
*^ his management. ... It was the general opinion that, 
"had Mr. Burgess been allowed to have extracted the 
" ball at once, Zumalacarreguy would have been saved." The 
doubter would also learn that the Spanish surgeons who BoiUert, 
performed the operation of extracting the bullet, which had ^' ^*®' 
been so cruelly delayed, blundered so shamefully that under 
their barbarous treatment the patient fainted. Then comes 
the following bewildering sentence : " To lull this, they gave 
" him opium, it appears, in too great a dose, and shortly 
" after the bullet was extracted he died of delirium." It is 
quite possible, of course, to blunder without rtidlice prepense ; 
an unlucky surgeon is not always a murderer : but one has 
a right to expect the narrative of the failure to be at all 
events consistent. In the case of General Zumalacarreguy, it Dr. Bur- 
was not so. When his own physician, who had been prevented ^^ ^^^' 
from treating the case, heard of his death, he inquired the 
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immediate cause, and was then assured by the surgeon that 
he died of fever, which they had not regarded, three hours 
after they had extracted the ball." To say more seems 
like piling Pelion upon Ossa, but the same authority goes 
on to say, without comment, "The said surgeon deserted 
" from the Carlists a short time afterwards." 

It would almost seem — although too much importance 
should not be attached to the words of dying men — as if 
Zumalacarreguy himself suspected unfair treatment. Among 
his last words, before his final confession to the priest, were 
the following : " Is a man to die of a single ball ? " His 
inconvenience from the wound had — up to three days before 
his death— been slight ; his astonishment at the sudden and 
fatal result announced as imminent was therefore extreme. 
CiriJio. His brother-in-law, who saw him on the 22nd, wrote of 
him : " Tomas continues to do well ; hia fever has ceased^ the 
'' wound is no longer inflamed, and one of these days they 
" will extract the ball." 

If to these suspicious circumstances could be added any 
motive to induce the committal of so atrocious a crime, the 
case of circumstantial evidence would surely be complete. 
But here there is a difficulty. The death of Zumalacarreguy 
would so clearly be injurious to the cause of Don Carlos, 
that it seems incredible that any loyal Garlist would deliber- 
ately compass it. On the other hand, it has to be borne in 
mind that crime is never far-sighted ; and that the enemies 
of Zumalacarreguy were many. Success does more to 
alienate friends and .create enemies than even direct injury. 
The same jealousy which induced the courtiers to urge the 
siege of Bilbao must have been intensified by the imminent 
failure of that siege, which would have been a triumph to 
Zumalacarreguy in one sense, although a defeat in the 
other. 

It has been said above, that mystery attended the death 
of the Carlist general. This bare narrative of facts con- 
firms the statement, although it fails to place the crime 
on any individual. That the motive was not lust for 
the dead man's wealth is evident from the fact that his last 
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■words — when urged to make a will — were : " I leare my wife 
and daughter ; they are all I have." These words, uttered 
tmthfully by a man who had ezceptioaal opportunities of 
plunder, were proof of a loyalty and nnselGshuess which 
should modify the terms in which his cruelty almost 
demands that his epitaph be written. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



COKDOVA. 



T 



^HE successor of Yaldez, another link in that chain of 
development which was to result in a general equal to 
the task of subduing the Garlists, was a man who possessed 
much in his character to command respect. As a general of 
division, he had been above the average ; as a Spaniard, he 
was loyal to the Queen's cause ; and at a time when that 
Coi.Wyide, causc was in a far from hopeful state he resisted flattering 
Vittoria, overtures from Don Carlos, who offered to give him the 
1836. ' command of his troops, vacant by the death of Zumala- 
carreguy and the illness of Eraso. But he was weak in a 
point where it was very necessary that a Spanish general 
should be strong. He feared and courted public opinion ; he 
fought battles to meet the expectations of the Puerto at 
Madrid; and he was cold, almost insolent to the foreign 
legionaries, whose presence in Spain was an eyesore to the 
proud inhabitants. His command, the story of which will 
be found in this chapter, extended from July 1835, to 
August 1836, and during this period the impecuniosity of 
the government at Madrid led to much suffering and em- 
barrassment among the troops. Had Zumalacarreguy been 
yet alive, there is little doubt that the situation of the 
Queen's armies would have been very grave, and the Queen's 
cause would have been in great peril. 

There was little originality in Cordova, nor was he a man 
to retrace his steps when in error, nor to originate schemes 
differing from those of his predecessors either in method or in 
purpose. To him the words, which, professing to be those of 
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reformers, are really those of bigots — vestigia nulla rdrorsum^ 
— were a creed, a sign-post, almost a postulate. And this 
was a dangerous characteristic in a leader whose subordinates 
were too often so jealous that they strove to drag him down 
by their own deliberate blunders. The competition was very 
keen among the generals serving under him for promotion at 
one another's expense, or even at the cost of their leader's 
reputation. They were not as a rule so free from selfish 
motives as to devote the whole of their energies to the suc- 
cessful execution of the subordinate share of their leader's 
scheme which might have been entrusted to them. They 
acted, so to speak, to an audience at Madrid, from which 
they courted comparison with their chief; they were not 
content to strengthen the cord of the national cause by the 
insertion of any unobtrusive thread of their own exertion ; 
all they did must be in the blaze of public observation. 
There were, also, some who considered that they had been 
slighted by the appointment of Cordova, and who rendered 
to him a hesitating, half-hearted obedience. He therefore 
had to encounter from his own subordinates a criticism, a 
jealousy, a sullenness, which had a most serious effect on his 
movements, and a stifling effect on his schemes. Patient and 
obedient as were the rank and file of the Spanish armies, 
their senior officers had yet too often to learn that '* authority 
" is not given to any man for his own use, or pleasure, or General 
" profit, but for the good of the whole body ; " and that wiknot" 
" obedience implies inferiority of position, not of character.*^ ^-A- 
This indiscipline — to coin a word — was a sore obstacle in the 
way of Cordova's success, and he had not the energy nor the 
individuality of character to overcome it. 

Troubles were clouding up above the political horizon in 
other parts of Spain besides the Basque Provinces. " By Annual 
" the end of August Spain was in a state of political anarchy, fgf" ^*^' 
" Various provinces had set up each a government for itself, 
" which set at defiance the general government, and usurped 
" the powers of the executive. . . . The government at 
" Madrid was helpless." Decrees were issued, but " in the 
" provinces there were no means of enforcing these decrees." 
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Disturbance spread from the provinces to the capital; in 
August the urban militia mutinied in Madrid ; martial law 
was proclaimed, and a curb placed on the licence of the 
press. The hopes of all interested in order and in the 
success of the Queen's arms turned towards M. Mendizabal, 
the Minister of Finance, then absent on an expedition con- 
nected with a desired and much-needed loan. On his return 
in September, he was entrusted with the Premiership in fact, 
although not actually in name, his official position being 
still that of Finance Minister. His claims were not so much 
based on proved ability as on his enthusiasm, his belief in 
the ultimate success of the Queen's cause, — his supposed 
sympathies with the masses, — his knowledge — in the sense of 
cunning — in matters connected with accounts, and his powers 
as a debater. Enthusiasm was his most infectious and 
most useful characteristic, but his statesmanship was more 
suited to a vestry than an empire. He loved to concentrate 
his attention on the party politics of Madrid, putting off 
with vain excuses and empty promises those burning questions 
from the seat of war on which the very existence of his 
government depended. He closed his eyes to the matters 
beyond the capital ; he deluded himself as well as others by 
hopes that victories might be won, armies clothed, soldiers 
fed and comforted, without ammunition, stores, and money. 
But his enthusiasm was undoubtedly a tonic at the time ; 
and the presence of a man who did not despair of the State 
was a boon for which it was right that anxious men should 
be grateful. To this enthusiasm, and to the noble example 
of the Queen Dowager, was it due that levies were made 
right and left without opposition, and taxes were submitted to 
with comparative docility. Before the end of 1 835 some 47,000 
additional troops had been raised, and £150,000 had, besides, 
been paid by way of exemption from service. Mendizabal also 
was able for a time to bridge over the gulf between the 
Court and the mass of the people, which had been created by 
interested politicians ; and he was able for a time to make all 
understand what politicians often forget, that there is some- 
thing more important than class or party, something which it 
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is the first duty of all to consider before gratifying individual 
desires ~ the questions afiecting (he country as a whole. During 
1835 the number of foreign legionaries in Spain became 
considerable. In addition to General Evans' force, discussed Boilaert. 
elsewhere, 1000 French troops crossed the frontier, and the 
French Algerine Legion of 3000 men entered Catalonia 
about the end of October. The Portuguese division, num- 
bering some 8000 men, entered Spain in November, but not 
in time to take any share in the events of the year. 

Cordova's assumption of the command had been preceded 
by a well-earned victory by him and his own force over the 
Carlists under Eraso and Moreno, known generally as the 
Battle of Mendigorria. The engagement lasted seven hours ; BoiUert. 
and the force under Cordova consisted of 15,000 infantry Coi.WyWe, 
and 800 cavalry, while the Carlists numbered in all about jui^^2^°*' 
14,000 men. The Carlists lost 1500 men, and there was ^^^^* 
such confusion during their retreat that Don Carlos was 
nearly captured by the Christino cavalry, and the Carlist 
general Moreno was on the point of being murdered by his 
own men. 

After this engagement, Cordova moved his head-quarters 
by Logroiio to Vittoria ; but at this time Don Carlos having 
announced by a proclamation, known as the Durango Decree, 
that he did not consider foreign legionaries entitled to the Vide supra^ 
benefits of the Eliot Convention, the English Commissioner ^' ^^' 
proceeded to the Carlist head-quarters at Estella to remon- 
strate. He was unsuccessful at the time ; but he ultimately 
succeeded, supported by the unmistakeable determination of coi.Wvlde, 
Lord Palmerston to prevent a continuance of the murders of ^^eiia, ^ 
Englishmen, even if legionaries, such as had already taken i835. 
place in cold blood. 

The position of the opposing armies in the middle of 
August was as follows : Cordova had a force of about 14,000 Ooi.WyWc, 
men, in excellent spirits, but disposed so as to defend a line AuKust*^5, 
of about forty leagues in length, against the extremities ^^^^• 
of which the Carlists were operating. • Ituralde, with the 
Navarrese, was at Puente la Eeyna ; and Don Carlos, with 
Moreno, was at Orduna, meditating, it was believed, an 
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advance on Bilbao. Pending the development of his plans, 
Cordova decided on remaining at Yittoria, but the English 
Commissioner proceeded to San Sebastian to assist in ren- 
dering the English Legion available for early duty, and to 
remove the friction which already existed between Cordova 
and General Evans. 
Col.Wyide The state of affairs in Arragon and Catalonia was such as 
August 24, to create anxiety. A body of Carlists under Elio had pro- 
1835. ceeded towards these provinces to rouse the people, who 
were known to be greatly under the influence of the priests ; 
and a Christino force under General Gurrea was sent in 
* pursuit. So ready, however, were the peasantry in Catalonia 
to espouse the cause of Don Carlos, especially, as will be 
seen, when led by such men as Cabrera, that before 
October, 1835, it was found necessary to appoint Mina 
Captain-General of the Queen's forces in Catalonia, and 
between that date and the end of the war, except in the 
SirC. Dick- cities and large towns, the Queen's troops in that province 
son Mss. yff^y^Q practically besieged in small outposts in the midst of a 
hostile population. The condition of the North-east of Spain 
will, however, be discussed at some length in a subsequent 
chapter. 

The arrival of the English Commissioner in San Sebastian 
took place immediately after the Legion had received its 
baptism of fire and had failed to distinguish itself during 
the ceremony. It was evident that they were not wanting 
in courage, but they were deficient in every other requisite 
of a soldier. Some men had never loaded a musket in their 
lives, and no battalion had as yet had more than six days' 
drill. The skirmish in question, at Ernani on the 29th 
August, 1835, had been undertaken against General Evans' 
better reason ; and its result justified him in the resolution 
he soon after came to, — to discipline his men for a couple 
of months before allowing them again to take the field. 
Although, as has been said, the professions of arms and of 
theology are assumed by many to be capable of practice 
without previous study, the test of real service proves that 
in one of them at least there is no prospect of success with- 
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out some more solid acquirements than d 'priori arguments, 
or an inner consciousness. There is no royal road to disci- 
pline. The student may have his path made easier and 
shorter by the sympathy of numbers or by a sense of the 
necessity of discipline ; but its perfection is only attainable 
by the practice, not the theory of obedience — by the hahit of 
united action, not by a sense of its value. 

While Colonel Wylde was at San Sebastian, intelligence 
arriyed that the Carlists who had undertaken the siege of 
Bilbao — a place which* was to derive great honour from its 
defence on more than one occasion during this war— had Coi.Wyidc, 
abruptly raised it, and that their detached Navarrese force 1^^^*^**' 
under Ituralde had been defeated at Los Arcos. It was at Sept. 7, 
once decided to strengthen Bilbao against the renewal of the 
siege, by concentrating in it the English Legion, a covering 
force under General Iriarte, and part of the reserve under 
General Espeleta. The total of this force would exceed 
11,000 men. 

The movement was effected, and an interesting council of Col.Wyide, 
war was held at Bilbao on the 9th September, whose decision, ^p^*% 
if it had proved possible of execution, would have made a 1835. 
marked change in Cordova's operations. At the council 
meeting there were present Generals Evans, Espeleta, and 
Espartero, all men of ability and energy, and Alava, who was 
at the time being urgently pressed by the government and 
the Queen-regent to accept the office of Minister at War. 
The movements decided upon were, as might be expected, 
of an offensive description. It was proposed to press forward 
the head-quarters of the reserve to Ordnna, while Espartero 
and Evans, the latter with three or four only of his best 
battalions, should advance towards Durango. An offensive 
campaign, with such a base from which to draw reinforce- 
ments and supplies, would have engrossed the opposing 
Carlists so as to free Cordova for a corresponding offensive 
from another quarter ; and it was politically as well as strate- 
gically important at this moment that it should be apparent 
to all Spain that the Queen's troops were in a position to 
attack. Inaction at this time would injure the government. 
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encourage the Carlists, and confirm any waverers in the East 
in a determination to espouse the rebel cause. But the scheme 
fell through, owing to the same defect as attended all the 
Christine armies — insufficient precautions to ensure full in- 
formation as to the enemy's strength and movements. The 
Carlist troops in the neighbourhood of Bilbao were far more 
numerous than had been assumed ; and Espartero's division, 
in attempting to carry out its share of the programme, was 
completely defeated and driven back into Bilbao. Espartero, 
brave and rash, always endeavouring to retrieve a loss or a 
blunder by personal effort and courage, was wounded during 
the engagement. 

It was after this misadventure that General Evans finally 
decided on giving his men a little more training before send- 
ing them into action. As the Carlists gave no quarter to 
legionaries, it was the more necessary to ensure their 
Col. Wyide, being able to defend themselves against untimely fate by 
October 3*1 ^^^"^Z ^blc to Win battles. But circumstances were against 
• 1835. the unfortunate Legion from the beginning. It had been 
arranged that Vittoria should be the head-quarters of the 
English force during the winter of 1835-36. Orders had 
been given from Madrid, which had received General Evans' 
approval, directing that the Legion should march to Vittoria 
by way of Balmaseda and Villa Cayo ; but Cordova, either in 
ignorance of the enemy's disposition, or in resentment at 
the interference from Madrid, altered the route to that 
known as the Durango road. The change was unfortunate, 
and 5000 of the Legion barely escaped capture. General 
Evans was exceedingly angry, and it required many in- 
Coi.Wyide, terveutious on the part of the English Commissioner 
October 3, between him and Cordova, before even a truce was established 
1835. between them. Cordova had, in the meantime, suffered from 
troubles in his own force. During a temporary absence of 
their leader, a mutiny occurred in his army, fomented by the 
Sargentos prinieros of two or three battalions— men who, as 
a rule, were intelligent, entrusted with the interior economy 
of the companies, discontented from the fact that they rarely 
obtained promotion to the grade of officer, and without ex- 
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ception excUtadoSy or ultra>liberals. It speaks volumes for 
Cordova's justice, and his popularity among the men, to find 
it recorded that immediately on his return the mutiny 
disappeared. 

The year 1835 finished somewhat dismally. Colonel Wylde, Coi. Wyide, 
after restoring peace between General Evans and Cordova, ^o^"|g 
was implored by the latter to proceed to Madrid to impress 1835. 
on Mendizabal the desperate state of the army as to supplies, 
and the really serious state of the Queen's cause in the 
provinces. General Evans at the same time desired that the 
government should be reminded that he also had only a few 
days' supply of money and provisions. During Colonel 
Wylde 8 absence, the Legion and Espartero's division entered 
Vittoria amid the rejoicings of the inhabitants ; but the only 
Christmas ofiering brought by the English Commissioner Col. Wyide, 
from Madrid was a collection of promises, fair and false, from d^c!1^^' 
M. Mendizabal. 183*5. ' 

The year 1836 commenced no less gloomily. The head- 
quarters of Cordova's army and of the Legion remained at 
Vittoria, unable from want of money, artillery, means of 
transport, and provisions, to take the ofiensive against the 
Carlists, who occupied the castle of Guebarra and the country 
round Salvatierra with a force of some twenty battalions. 
Owing to the inadequate accommodation in Vittoria, three Col. Wylde, 
brigades of the Legion had been pushed forward towards j^^ [3*^' 
Salvatierra, and established in the surrounding villages ; but 1836. 
this had not been done until great mortality had occurred, the Annual 
Legion being decimated by typhus induced by exposure and isle. ^^' 
want of food. The men had now been two months without Boilaert. 
pay, notwithstanding the promises of M. Mendizabal ; they 
had been compelled to sleep on the stone floors of convents, 
used as temporary barracks, without bedding or even straw ; 
to obtain food they sold their clothing and necessaries ; and 
although improved in drill they certainly had fallen off in 
conduct and organization. As the English Commissioner well 
said, it was a dangerous experiment to keep young troops 
without pay, before they had acquired confidence in their 
officers or in the government they had come to serve. And 

• 
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as the Carlist troops at Guebarra and Salvatierra were well 
clad and abundantly fed, it is, perhaps, natural to find that 
from this time desertions were not infrequent from the ranks of 
the starving legionaries, an additional inducement being offered 
by Don Carlos in the form of £30 to every mounted soldier 
of the Legion who should come over with his horse. The 
irritation among the oflScers and men of the English force 
was intensified by the knowledge that their Spanish comrades 
were receiving greater attention and somewhat more regular 
supplies, and by the recollection that Cordova had promised 
General Evans when he brought the Legion from the coast 
to Vittoria, that they should want for nothing, and should 
be well lodged. To have 23 officers and 400 men die in less 
than six weeks from fever and mortification of the extremi- 
ties, brought on by sleeping on stone floors without covering, 
and often in wet garments with no means of changing them, 
ih a winter of exceptional severity, with the snow lying deep 
on the ground, was a bitter fulfilment of the roseate promises 
held out to tempt General Evans from his comparatively 
comfortable quarters on the coast. 

The only attempt made by Cordova in the beginning of 
the year to break through the Carlist lines in his front was 
made on. the 16th, and deserves mention for more reasons 
than one. By all authorities it is agreed that he acted 
under pressure from Madrid, and by all it is admitted that 
it was one of those attempts which led to nothing, which 
caused the loss of the most valuable lives, and which de- 
pressed rather than elevated the spirits of the men, after the 
first flush of asserted victory ; because, as the armies at once 
resumed their former positions, it was evident to every one 
that nothing had been gained. But there is not the same 
unanimity of opinion as to details. Cordova made the attack, 
as will be seen, in three columns, he himself commanding the 
centre, Espartero the right, and Evans the left. According 
to some accounts, Cordova was guilty of precipitation in 
commencing the engagement a day before he had arranged 
with his colleagues to do so. According to others he retired 
hurriedly, leaving General Evans uninformed as to his move- 
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ments, and with his left flank exposed, in the deliberate hope 
that the English general might suffer a defeat. In other 
words, he was accused by some of rashness and incapacity, 
by others of dishonour and treachery. The former accusation 
sprang doubtless from the jealousy prevailing among the 
Queen's generals. The latter was suggested by the well- 
known fact that the relations between Cordova and Evans 
had been strained to the utmost. It is very fortunate that an 
account of the affair by an impartial witness has been pre- 
served, as follows : 

On the 16th January Cordova advanced his head-quarters Col.Wyide, 
on the high road to France, intending.to take up a position ja^Ys** 
about two leagues north of Vittoria. Espartero was at the I8^«- 
same time directed to move with his division towards Luco, 
sending a brigade in advance to Villa Real on the Durango 
road. The English were to move at the same hour from 
their cantonments on the Salvatierra road to their left, to 
occupy Arbulo. This disposition was made with the view 
of a combined attack on the following day, in three 
columns, on the enemy's position on the heights of Arlaban, 
a range of mountains on the Guipuscoan frontier, where the 
Carlists were supposed to have concentrated their forces. 
Unfortunately, on the advanced guard of Cordova's column 
arriving at a place called Ulibarri Gamboa, a detachment of 
the enemy was seen posted in a venta some half a mile to the 
front, from which it was considered desirable to dislodge them. 
The force sent to do so at first was inadequate ; and the Car- 
lists, instead of retiring, continued to reinforce the position. 
Cordova strengthened the attacking party in turn, and part 
of it being composed of men from the French Legion, with 
all their national impetuosity, the enemy was ultimately 
dislodged, but was pursued with indiscretion too far up the 
hill until the Christinos found themselves surrounded by 
superior numbers, and in danger of being cut to pieces. 
This rendered necessary the advance of more troops in sup- 
port, and so, without intending it, Cordova found himself 
early in the afternoon engaged in a serious affair, with only 
one brigade of Spanish and two French battalions at hand. 

F 2 
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The Carlists were strongly posted on a succession of steep 
wooded ridges, admirably suited for their mode of fighting ; 
but such was the impetuous gallantry of the Christinos that 
ridge after ridge was carried, and before dark the highest 
point had been gained, and the victorious five battalions pre- 
pared to bivouac for the night. The conduct of the troops 
was all that could be desired, but the movement was fatal to 
the harmony of the concerted action of the three columns ; 
and Cordova erred in not checking the pursuit at its com- 
mencement. Early next morning, favoured by a fog, and 
the ground from the other side sloping more gently up to 
the crest than from ihe side towards Vittoria, the Carlists, 
who had been strongly reinforced during the night, com- 
nienced an attack in the hope of recovering their lost 
ground before Espartero's column could come up. They 
failed, however ; Espartero arrived about one o'clock on the 
17th, and the Carlists, as evening approached, commenced 
retiring towards Onate. During the night Cordova with- 
drew his troops to Vittoria and the adjoining villages, having 
first sent a messenger to advise General Evans of his move- 
ments. The message was, however, never delivered, the 
orderly being unable to penetrate through the bands of 
Carlists in the interval, and much confusion and subsequent 
acrimony was the result. The English Legion, especially a 
battalion of rifles and a Scotch regiment, had fought well, 
but the losses on either side were not great, not exceeding 
300 killed and wounded. 
Coi.Wyide, This engagement was practically a defeat, and Cordova 
Feb! 9^°** felt it as such. He abandoned any idea which he might have 
1836. hitherto entertained of occupying the line of the Borunda, of 
fortifying Salvatierra, or taking Guebarra, and contented 
himself with strengthening his line of blockade, especially 
between Miranda and Logrono. He accordingly detached 
General Evans to Trurino and Espartero to Pena Cerrada, so 
as to stop the two main roads by which the Carlists in Alava 
obtained supplies ; and on the 29th January Cordova moved 
his own head-quarters, with the French Legion, from Vit- 
toria to P&mplona, which he reached on the 4th February, 
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and whence he hoped to open a road to the French frontier, 
while at the same time by fortifying Zubiri and some 
adjoining villages he might check Garlist incursions into 
Aragon. 

In the meantime the Carlist activity in the north, especi- 
ally on the coast, was very great, and it cannot be too 
frequently repeated that in the eyes of a hesitating 
peasantry and of most foreign governments activity was 
always associated with the cause which was gaining. From 
this point of view, the chronic siege of San Sebastian, which 
was now being carried on by the Carlists under Segastibelza, 
was politic, although known to be futile ; and the capture of 
numerous small places between San Sebastian and Bilbao, 
which were incapable of defence, and yet were foolishly 
garrisoned by Cordova, shed a halo of success over the 
Carlist cause which was hardly justified by analysis. So 
grave was the situation, indeed, after the fall of Balma- 
seda, Mercadillo, Plencia, and Lequitio, that the British Annual 
Government, more alive than that at Madrid, gave orders to ^^^^ ^*' 
their commodore. Lord John Hay, to lend every assistance 
with his squadron "for the purpose of protecting from 
" capture those seaports which were still held by the 
** authorities of the Queen, and also with a view to assist in 
recovering from the rebels any places on the sea-coast 
which might have fallen into their hands." Balmascda Coi.WyWe, 
was useful to the Queen's troops as a magazine and as a i^e^^^j^g"' 
foint d'appui for columns marching jio or from Bilbao: and 1836. 
although the other places had no military importance and 
were merely of use as aflfording refuge in bad weather to' 
small coasting vessels driven in on their way between 
Passages and Santander or Bilbao, yet the moral efiect of 
their capture was great, as proving the ability of the 
Carlists to maintain the ofi'ensive. They were able to be 
active while the Christines found operations difficult, because 
the climate near the coast was much milder than on the 
high ground in the interior. The friendly disposition of 
the inhabitants also enabled them to transport their artillery 
leisurely and without escort, all the roads and passes being 
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watched by their own outposts, and the peasantry being 
ready in case of alarm to afford the means of concealment. 
Cordova seemed blind to the importance of the Carlist 
movements on the coast, and devoted himself mainly to 
covering the line he had taken up between Pamplona and 
the French frontier, and to affording the people in the 
Bastan an opportunity of declaring themselves in favour of 
the Queen. And during all this time the troubles in the 
North-east were increasing, and pillaging expeditions into 
Castile were not infrequent. The only bright spot in the 
picture at the close of February was an apparent improve- 
ment in the relations between Cordova and General Evans. 
The latter had been appointed to. the command of the left 
wing of the army of operations, a force consisting of Espar- 
tero's division of fourteen battalions, four battalions of the 
reserve under Espeleta, and the Legion, making in all about 
12,000 infantry and 500 cavalry. This recognition of the 
English general was wise, and, it is to be hoped, was spon- 
taneous. But the truce was short-lived. Encouraged by 
the change, General Evans persuaded the English Commis- 
sioner to proceed a second time to Madrid with a view to 
obtaining something better than promises from M. Mendi- 
zabal, who was then overwhelmed with political matters 
which were more to his taste. Colonel Wylde was supported 
by the English Minister, and obtained a renewal of the old 
promises. On this occasion he waited to see the fulfilment 
of the promises, at least in part ; and it was well that he 
did so, for upwards of ten days passed before even half a 
'month's pay was forwarded to the Legion, and it was sent in 
the form of bills, which were not easy to negotiate at 
Vittoria. When the second instalment was ultimately sent 
off it was also in paper, and was short of the proper amount 
by about £2000. The irritation caused by these proceed- 
ings led to complaints from General Evans, which vexed 
Cordova ai^d caused a renewal of the coldness between him 
and the English general. Fortunately, at this time, the 
English commodore, Lord John Hay, a man who was 
devoured by egotism, incapable of seeing more than one 
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thing at a time, but a good sailor and a determined man, 
applied that the English Legion shonld be sent to the coast 
to assist in the operations which he himself had undertaken. 
The request was eagerly granted, and before the beginning 
of May the English Legion was again established at San 
Sebastian. During the stay of Colonel Wylde at Madrid, 
Cordova had again, with no apparent object, concentrated 
his whole army in and around Vittoria ; but not until some 
affairs on a small scale had given the Legion and the force 
under Espartero and Espeleta respectively opportunities 
of displaying considerable gallantry. Espartero's abilities 
were becoming more prominent, and his courage was 
securing for him a reputation which was to obtain for him 
in due time the command-in-chief of the army. Intelli- 
gence from the Carlists proved that they were still murder- 
ing every foreign mercenary who might fall into their 
hands, and openly announcing their determination to ex- 
clude all such from the benefits of the Eliot Convention. 
It was ascertained also that all Cordova's attempts toCol.Wyide, 
blockade the insurgent provinces had failed, and that many j^p^ns* 
quite recent incursions had been made into the Queen's loyal 1836. 
territory in search of provisions, and with success. 

Before following the movements of General Evans after 
his arrival in San Sebastian, it may be as well to give in a 
few words an account of the subsequent doings of Cordova 
at Vittoria, prior to his resignation of the command. It 
may be premised that the battalions under his command had 
attained to a great strength, owing to the arrival of recruits 
in considerable numbers, obtained under the new laws which 
had been passed since Mendizabal took office. It would 
appear that, including the men in garrisons, and the force 
at San Sebastian, there were no fewer than 110,000 men Coi.Wyide, 
under Cordova's control during the month of June. With 3*^35^1^^ 
the spring, some decisive action was therefore to be expected Juno 30, 
of him. Had he taken permanent possession of the valley 
of the Borunda from Vittoria to Pamplona, with the French 
Legion occupying the Bastan from Pamplona to Irun, and 
the English in command of the coast, the war might have 
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been greatly circumBcribed in the northern provinces. The 
change of ministry which had occurred at Madrid need not 
haye afiTected the army; and the French Government had 
shown an exceptional indulgence, which had greatly dis- 
Col.Wylde, heartened the Carlists, in allowing some Christine troops to 
Sebastian, P^ss between Pamplona and San Sebastian by way of France. 
liTsV^' General Evans and the English commodore had commenced 
their united action with spirit, and were imploring Cordova 
to co-operate with them, so as to enable Passages, Fuent- 
arabia, and Irun to be taken possession of. How did Cordova 
avail himself of the boons the gods thus gave him ? Ho 
first wrote empty promises to General Evans, and then 
Col. Wjlde, quarrelled with him; he became indignant because Kodil 
Sebastian ^^^ uiade Minister of War ; he alienated the peasantry still 
August 8, further by directing the crops in and near the Carlist dis- 
tricts to be burAt ; he fought one severe and utterly useless 
engagement, to be mentioned hereafter ; he then issued an 
order to his army, as if inviting attack, telling them that 
they had need of rest; leaving them under Espartero he 
himself then went off to Madrid to dabble for a time in 
politics ; returning, he continued his masterly inactivity until 
August, when his resignation was accepted; and then he 
left for France, only remaining long enough eti route at 
Bayonne to sign the new Constitution, which had been 
Annual adopted at Madrid, the non-acceptance of which would have 
1836. * possibly endangered his pension ! 

Coi.Wyide, The One serious engagement referred to was spread over 
Sebastian, ^^® 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of May. He intended to move as 
1836 ^' ^^ ^ former occasion from Vittoria on the heights of Arlaban 
with thirty-two battalions, and if he should succeed in cap- 
turing the Carlist position he would then move on Onate. 
As this place was untenable in a military point of view, and 
as he would be unable to obtain more than a few days' pro- 
visions, he must have known that he would have to retire 
again to Vittoria. He was certain in such a case to be 
harassed by the Carlist leader, Eguia, and to have his retro- 
grade movement described as a flight ; and he could not 
expect to produce any permanent effect on the enemy. The 
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result qnite justified these premises. He sut;ceeded after 
yery severe fighting in repulsing the enemy on the heights 
of Arlaban, and in destroying their lines both there and in 
front of Villa Beal. He inflicted and he sustained heavy 
loss: the gallantry of his troops was all that could be 
desired ; but he was obliged to return to Vittoria, the spirits 
of his troops were not raised, and the Garlists claimed the 
victory. Nor was it difficult in the face of the facts of the 
situation to persuade the peasantry that the Garlist claim 
was a just one. 

It only remains in this part of the story to turn to the 
North-east, and to gather a crumb of comfort from the par- 
rative of the movements of General Evans and the charming 
Spanish general, Jauregui. The movements were not very 
startling, but action of any sort comes to the student of this 
epoch in the war's history with a refreshing result. The 
reader has to imagine a besieged city and a general who felt 
many calls to break through the surrounding barriers. His 
plans were many ; his hopes were more numerous even than 
his plans. History is. however, a mosaic of events rather 
than intentions. General Evans passed the Irumcea river Coi.Wylde, 
on the morning of the 28th of May, and took possession of sebastun, 
Passages. The English commodore with the Phcenix, Sola- JJ/Sc^^' 
fiiander, and Comet, co-operated with him in the port of 
Passages, and the success was attained with little loss and 
with almost no resistance. The position the victors had 
secured was retained without difficulty, and owing mainly to 
the confidence inspired by the presence of Jauregui, the 
peasants gradually commenced to re-occupy the ground from 
which they had been driven. The Garlists, however, made Tbid, 
more than one attempt to recover the ground they had lost, il-^^^ ' 
One was made on the 6th, another on the 9th June ; and ibid, 
although these efforts were unsuccessful, they were not ^^^ ' 
deterred from strengthening the positions they then held, 
with a view to further exertions. The courage and perse- 
verance displayed on both sides were very great ; and the 
endurance and privations were on a par. The Garlist force ibid, 
in the immediate front of General Evans was only seven ^^"^ ^^' 
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battalions, and six companies of Don Carlos's guards. But 
there were many more available troops at hand. Villa Eeal 
was within a day's march with the reserve ; and the avail- 
able force of the Carlists against General Evans was as 
follows: — 41^ battalions, or 21,000 effective men, divided 
into three divisions, with a reserve ; one operating in Navarre 
under Garcia, the second moving by Estella towards Puente 
la Keyna, the third under Gomez pursuing a victorious 
career over the richest of the loyal provinces, and the reserve 
at Salinas. The disposition of the Carlist forces was favour- 
able to the successful interference of Cordova, but he had 
not the requisite ability or foresight. Kemaining idle him- 
self, he allowed one of his subordinates, Telle, to be defeated 
by Gomez, while General Evans had to act without any of 
Cordova's co-operation against a large eticeinture of Carlist 
entrenchments round San Sebastian. The force under 
General Evans in June, 1836, consisted of the following 
troops : — 



9 rejjiments of the British Legion, 


numbering 




.. 4500 


1 battalion Chapel Gorris .. 






.. 400 


3 battalions 


ofZaragoza .. 






.. 1880 


2 


Lijjht Infantry 






. 1250 


1 


Oviedo 






. 650 


1 


Segovia 






650 


1 


Jaen (at Guetaria) 




Total 


.. 670 




10,000 



He was always able, also, to reckon on the assistance of 400 
men of the Koyal Marines, who were borne on the books of 
Lord John Hay's squadron. As, however, he required at 
least 5500 of the above for the defence of the lines, his only 
available troops for active employment amounted to 4900 
men, and a regiment of cavalry. 

With this force, he did during the summer of 1836 a good 
deal to enlarge the territory round San Sebastian in the 
possession of the Queen's troops, and to destroy the nearest 
of the enemy's works. He probably, by his activity, deterred 
some of the Carlist forces from acting in other parts of the 
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North ; but it cannot be said that any practical results were 
yery apparent. The Duke of Wellington said with a sneer, 
that all that Evans had done was to extend the evening 
promenades of the inhabitants of San Sebastian ! 

Up to the 12th July, the advantage, although not very 
great, in the almost incessant fighting round San Sebastian, 
had been with General Evans ; but on that day he made 
an ill-advised attempt on Fuentarabia, which completely 
failed, and which produced a very bad efiect on the men of 
the Legion. The retreat was executed with good order, 
and under somewhat trying circumstances, the heat being 
excessive ; but the failure was keenly felt. It was only 
ascertained for the first time on arriving before Fuentarabia, 
that artillery would be required to make a breach, and 
no guns had accompanied the force. This was one of 
the usual instances of want of ordinary precaution, which 
were so common during this war, and it seems quite inex- 
cusable. In his report of the failure to Cordova, General 
Evans admitted his ignorance of the strength of the place, 
complaining that the first intimation he received that the 
enemy had been for two months working at its defences, was 
on his arrival before its walls. Such an admission speaks 
volumes for the utter absence of any systematic arrangements 
for securing information of the enemy's movements. The 
failure was followed by the appearance of mutiny and dis- 
affection in the Legion, already treated in the special chapter 
devoted to that body. Before, however, continuing the 
narrative of San Sebastian, it will be well to allude to the 
force of regular English troops which was gradually drawn 
into the operations. ^ 

And, at the conclusion of this chapter, let the reader pause 
and consider what was the state of Spain during the period 
of Cordova's command in the North. It seems incredible, 
although true, that at a time when rebellion was nearly 
victorious — when foreign aid was at work to vindicate the 
claims of the government on the Spanish people — when 
provinces hitherto loyal were uttering threats of a<?//'-govern- 
ment and of menace against the parent executive — and when 
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mutiny, murder, and massacre stalked the land, — the states- 
men at Madrid were discussing forms of representation, 
electoral districts, qualifications of members, and such 
problems as are suited for the consideration of a nation at 
peace and with leisure. And with a strange irony, at the 
yery moment when the Cortes was endeavouring to eyolve 
out of its wisdom some new Constitution of 1836, which 
should salye all the wounds of sensitiy^ reformers, mobs 
were shouting for the Constitution of 1812, with humorous 
disbelief in their present statesmen ; and half-drunken sol- 
diers were threatening the Queen-regent, unless she would 
support that form of goyernment, which they admitted 
that they did not understand, but which they belieyed would 
ensure them regular pay and abundant food ! Yet it is not 
for an Englishman, who has studied the same decade in the 
history of his own country, to scoff at the Spaniards who 
sought in parliamentary reform the 'panacea for all evils, 
social and political. During the excitement attending the 
passing of the English Keform Bill of 1832, it was said by 
Sydney Smith, that '' all young ladies imagined that as soon 
as it was passed, they would be instantly married ; school- 
boys believed that gerunds and supines would be abolished, 
" and that currant tarts would come down in price ; the 
" corporal and the sergeant thought themselves sure of 
" double pay ; and bad poets expected a demand for their 
" epics." There are several classes in a community to whom 
constitutional reform is especially attractive. The mere 
office-hunters, the theorists, the thoughtful poor, and the 
resentful. Madrid abounded in office-hunters; political 
theorists were not unknown among the middle classes, where 
a man might venture to play with fire without being 
consumed; and there were thoughtful men among the 
Spanish poor, but they either confided their doubts to the 
priests, or they were satisfied to trust unto the day the evil 
thereof, and — on rare occasions — to exclaim,. "Let us eat 
" and drink, for to-morrow we die ! " But the last-named 
class — the resentful — was more numerous and almost as 
dangerous as the place-seekers. Centuries of oppression had 
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made the iron eat into the souls of men, who nnder a good 
government would have been law-abiding and law-supporting 
citizens. With the advent of the young Queen, these men 
thought the hour had come when they might shriek out their 
accusations against the past, and sob out their aspirations 
for the future. The wheels of routine government — like 
the hours of youthful days — revolved too slowly for such 
men as these; they felt that they owed to their suffering 
fathers a great debt, which could only be paid in the form of 
sweeping, even of reckless change; they looked on the 
suppression of rebellion as a duty second to the establishment 
of free government ; and they remembered that some half 
century before, in France, military grandeur followed instead 
of preceding the awaking of a nation from its sleep of 
slavery. 

This class— the resentful— made Spain re-echo in 1836 
with their ignorant cry for the Constitution of 1812, which 
was their shibboleth for liberty. This class — the resentful — 
furnished the ready dupes for office-seekers, for rival chiefs, 
for selfish priests and rabid atheists. The years pass away, 
but the traditions of old wrongs, and the belief in living 
ones, linger. This class-the resentful— is the motive power 
which leads to justice and liberty, but it is also the favourite 
pabulum for demagogues, and the easiest of all classes for 
place-hunters to manipulate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Boyal Artillery Contingent. 

Coiquhoun Tlf ENTION bas been made in tbe previous chapter of tbe 
* ^^ serrices on sbore at San Sebastian of some Eoyal 
SirCoifiDg- Marines belonging to tbe squadron commanded by Lord 
son K c.B." Jobn Hay, and allusion also was made to the absence — on 
v.c. one important occasion — of artillery. By the terms of the 

treaty arranging the Quadruple Alliance, England only 
undertook to assist the Queen's cause by sea, but the govern- 
ment was easily persuaded to allow any aid to be rendered 
on shore which Lord John Hay could furnish from his 
ships. The credit of the English arms being once allowed 
to be at stake by this concession, it was an easy and natural 
step for the English Government to render further assist- 
ance both in the way of men and materiel ; the only reserva- 
tion made being that the letter of the treaty, if not its 
spirit, should be respected by mustering on the books of 
the squadron the men of the military contingent who were 
serving on shore. This was done ; and Lord John Hay 
retained, during the war, complete control over the move- 
ments and discipline of the few officers and men of the 
English regular forces who were allowed to take part in the 
operations on the north coast of Spain. 

Although somewhat anticipating matters, the reference to 
the employment of the English Koyal Marines made in the 
last chapter, makes this a convenient place to describe the ad- 
ditional assistance rendered on land by the English Govern- 
ment, which, although numerically small, yet gives a special 
interest in this war to the Koyal Artillery of England. 
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It was in Noyember, 1836, that a detachment of two 
subaltern officers (Lieutenants Bassett and Dupuis*) and 
thirty-six non-commissioned officers and men of the Koyal 
Artillery, under the command of Second Captain J. N. 
Golquhoun, was sent from England to San Sebastian, and 
placed under the orders of Lord John Hay for co-operation 
with the Christing army and the British Auxiliary Legion. 
Captain Colquhoun was an officer of considerable experience 
and energy, a good linguist, and possessed of great in- 
genuity, as evinced by him in a marked manner later in 
life, when he held an important post in the Boyal Arsenal 
at Woolwich. Shortly after the arrival of this detachment, 
part of it, under Captain Colquhoun and Lieutenant Bassett, 
was transferred to Portugalete, in the neighbourhood of 
Bilbao, to assist in the operations for the relief of that 
city by Espartero, which will form the subject of a subse- 
quent chapter. For his services on this occasion. Captain 
Colquhoun (who would appear to have already received the 
local rank of Major) was gazetted Brevet-Major, and received 
the local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In January, 1837, 
the detachment was increased by a reinforcement from 
Woolwich, consisting of 60 non-commissioned officers and 
men under Lieutenants G. Warburtonf and CoUingwood 
Dickson.^ Lieut.-Colonel Colquhoun now assumed the 
command of the whole artillery force serving under Lord 
John Hay, which, in addition to that mentioned above, 
included 100 men of the Koyal Marine Artillery, officered 
by Captain Castieau, Lieutenants Clapperton and Parke, and 
Second Lieutenant Savage. 

The arrangement of this little force was as follows : A 
field battery was formed under the command of Captain 
Castieau; Lieutenants Dupuis, E.A., and Savage, E.M.A., 
being i;i command of half-batteries, the officers and non- 
commissioned officers being mounted, and the guns (two 



* Afterwards General Sir John Dupuis, K.C.B. 

t Atterwardii Major, and M.P. fur Harwich. 

X Now Lieut.-Geneial Sir CoUingwood Dickson, K.C.H., V.C'. 
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light 6-poTinders and two 12-pounder howitzers) and 
waggons being drawn by mules ; a mountain battery of 
four 12-pounder (2 cwt.) mountain howitzers was also or- 
ganized, manned entirely by the Koyal Artillery, (now) 
Captain Bassett in command, assisted by Lieutenants War- 
burton and Dickson. Some 12-pounder rockets were 
supplied to this battery ; and a considerable number of the 
same weapons were supplied to a detachment of Eoyal 
Artillerymen under Lieutenant Clapperton, the means of 
transport being mules. The Keserye Artillery — a small 
force — manned two 18-pounder guns, under Lieutenant 
Parke, K.M.A. — the same weight and number of guns as 
earned, nearly twenty years later, in the Crimea, on the 
hard-fought field of Inkermann, a great glory for the 
Lieutenant Dickson whose courage near San Sebastian on 
more than one occasion was the grateful theme of Colonel 
Colquhoun's despatches. 

These field artillery arrangements did not absolye the 
officers and men from service, when required, in the garri- 
son batteries. They were detailed for duty on emergency 
in the various forts which formed the line of defence in 
front of San Sebastian, in conjunction with the Spanish 
Artillery and that of the Legion. It may here be men- 
tioned that the Artillery of the Legion had also a field 
battery of two light 6-pounders, and two 12-pounder howit- 
zers ; that the Spanish Artillery had a mountain battery of 
four guns, and that some guns of position (drawn by 
bullocks) were kept, as a rule, in the more advanced works 
of the lines for defensive purposes, and never appeared on 
any purely field service. 

Li its due place in this work, reference will be made to 
the activity of the San Sebastian garrison in March, 1837 ; 
but it may be here stated that the conduct of Colonel 
Colquhoun's force received most favourable mention both 
from Sir De Lacy Evans and Lord John Hay. In May of 
the same year, the same force gained much distinction in 
connection with Espartero's movements ; but in the subse- 
quent operations up to the end of 1837, it took but little 
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share: and after General Eyans returned home, and was 
relieved in the command at San Sebastian by General 
O'Donnell, the re-organisation of the Spanish troops occupied 
the latter for a long time before he ventured on some 
offensive but not brilliant action. 

During the year 1838 several minor operations were 
undertaken from San Sebastian against the Garlists from 
time to time, in which the Eoyal and Eoyal Marine Artillery 
took part ; but they were of no great importance, and were 
directed principally against the small Garlist towns on the ' 
coast in the vicinity of San Sebastian, in order to harass the 
enemy and intercept supplies coming into these small ports 
from France. These operations were naval expeditions in 
which the steamers of Lord John Hay's squadron conveyed 
troops and mountain artillery, which landed and occupied 
these places for a short time, capturing and destroying any 
stores which the enemy had been unable to carry away. In 
fact, by this time the whole interest of the war was concen- 
trated on Espartero, and the Christine force in and around 
San Sebastian had been reduced until it was merely suffi- 
cient to garrison the places which had been occupied in the 
Queen's name, and to undertake with the assistance of the 
British squadron any small operations which might harass 
the enemy. 

This state of affairs continued until the war in the Basque 
Provinces was put an end to — as will be seen — by the Con- 
vention of Bergara in 1839 ; and in the summer of 1840 the 
detachments of Koyal Artillery, Koyal Engineers, Koyal 
Marine Artillery, and the battalion of Marines, were ordered 
to England. The following officers of the Koyal Artillery 
were present at various times with the detachment, viz : 

Lieut.-Coloiiel J. N. Colquhoun, in command. ^ 

2nd Captains, Bassett. Lieutenants, F. Cleaveland. 

Weller. „ C. C. Young. 

J. F. Cator. 
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„ Bemers. 

Garstin. 



Lieutenants, J. Dupuis. 

„ G. D. Warburton. 



H. a. Ross. 
C. Dickson. 
F. B. Ward. 

a 
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Of these, the following received decorations from the 
Spanish Government, in acknowledgment of their services, 
viz.: 

Liont-Colonel Colquboun .. Orders of 2nd Class of San Fernando 

and Commander of Isabella the 

Catholic. 
Captain Bassett .. .« .. Orders of Ist Class of San Fernando 

and Knight of Isabella the 

Catholic 
^ Captain Bemers .. .. .. Knight of Carlos III. 

Lieutenant Warbnrton .. .. 1st Class of San Fernando. 

The detachment of Boyal Engineers which went from 
England was under the command of Lieutenants Vicars and 
Bnrmester, and did excellent service. Under the designs 
of these officers nearly all the important field works and 
redoubts for the defences of the lines of San Sebastian, and 
of the towns of Hernani, Oyarzun and Irun were planned 
and constructed, and the thanks of the Spanish Government 
were more than once conveyed to them. On Lieutenant 
Vicars' promotion to the rank of Captain, he was made 
Brevet-Major, and he received from the Spanish Government 
the knighthood of Isabella the Catholic, and the First Class 
of San Fernando. Lieutenant Burmester, on attaining tho 
rank of Captain, also was made Brevet-Major for his ser- 
vices in Spain. 

The services of the detachment of the Royal Marino 
Artillery also received frequent acknowledgment from the 
Spanish Government. Captain Castieau, who had been in 
immediate command, received promotion to the rank of 
Brevet-Major, tho decoration of the First Class of San 
Fernando, and the knighthood of Isabella the Catholic. 
His subalterns, Lieutenants Clapperton and Savage, received 
the decoration of the First Class of San Fernando. 

Tho connection between the scientific branches of tho 
army of England and the Christine cause in Spain was not, 
however, confined to the detachments just mentioned. Tho 
services of Artillery and Engineer officers extended to deli- 
cate diplomatic duties. The reader has already learnt how 
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much was due to Colonel Wylde, the senior English Com- 
missioner with the Queen's armies, from a diplomatic, 
historical, and humanitarian point of view. There were 
many who made him their model — in relations and cir- 
cumstances which were as delicate and embarrassing, even 
if not as prominent, as his ; and although perhaps chrono- 
logically irregular, it may be well now to particularise the 
officers of Artillery and Engineers whom the British 
Grovernment sent to the Christino armies at various times 
during the war, to perform analogous duties to those imposed 
so early on Colonel Wylde. 

There were three military commissioners, all of them 
officers of the Eoyal Artillery, sent by Lord Palmerston, as 
Foreign Secretary, to keep the English Government well 
informed as to the transactions in Spain. Colonel Wylde's 
appointment was the first. His duties were intended at first 
to be confined to the army in the Basque Provinces; and 
with him were associated, as assistant commissioners. Lieu- 
tenant Lynn, E.E.,* and Lieutenant G-. Turner, E.A.f The 
second commissioner was Colonel Lacy, B.A., who was 
appointed to the army in Valencia, when Cabrera's move- 
ments in that direction began to assume a formidable 
appearance. He was a very laborious man in details, very 
conscientious, brave, and, like all brave men, humane ; but 
he lacked statesmanship and liberal views of matters sub- 
mitted to him. He suffered from the school in which he had 
been brought up, and which is still open in England to court 
unwary pupils — the school which teaches that red tape is god 
and that clerks are his prophets. Colonel Lacy's private cor- 
respondence displays a vigour and clear-sightedness which is 
absent from his official reports. In these latter he evidently 
strove to reach the standard which long training had taught 
him was most acceptable to \Yar Office officials; and it is just 
to his memory to say that ho succeeded. The Foreign Office 
might desire information — the financial authorities demanded 



* Now Retired Lieut.-Colonel Lyun. 
t Died in Ireland a Brevet- Major. 
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vouchers. Urgency might at times interfere with the supply 
of the former ; nothing was allowed by the gallant commis- 
sioner to prevent the rendering, in as copious a form as 
clerkdom could desire, of the latter. Colonel Lacy had done 
gallant service in his long and honourable career. He pos- 
sessed marked ability and sterling integrity, and he lived 
to display these qualities after the Spanish War of Succession 
had come to an end. But he had accepted clerkdom at its 
own price; he sought to propitiate it by multiplied docu- 
ments ; and when too late he found that the feet of his idol 
were of clay, and that there was a grander object of worship 
which had been hid from him by the officious entity which 
had demanded his reverence. Colonel Lacy was not singular ; 
nor have the circumstances to which in short-sighted loyalty 
he succumbed, failed forty years later to surround men who 
gasp for breathing-room, and who resent the stamping out 
of their individuality. When Colonel Lacy was first ap- 
pointed, he took with him as assistant commissioners Captain 
M. Williams, KE.,* and Lieutenant E. Crofton, KA. ; t but 
having been taken prisoners by the Carlists on their way to 
Madrid, find compelled to promise not to serve against Don 
Carlos, they were ordered home and replaced by Captain 
Alderson, K.E.,t and Lieutenant Askwith, E.A.§ The former 
of these was invaluable as an engineer adviser, accurate as 
a describer, brave as a soldier, and never idle in his labours. 
Of Lieutenant Askwith it has been said by a contemporary, || 
who was well able to judge, that " he played a distinguished 
" part in the war. . . . He was much distinguished for his 
" gallantry and ability, and was wounded in 1840 by a 
" musket ball in the shoulder." It may be added that he 
also had a horse shot under him. In addition to recogni- 
tion of his services by the Spanish Q-overnmcnt, Lieutenant 
Askwith, on reaching the rank of Captain was made Brevet- 



* Afterwards General and Colonel-CJommandant. 

t Died at Malta, Colonel on the Staff. 

% Afterwards Colonel. 

§ Now Lieut.-General W. H. Askwith, R.A. 

II Sir CoUiugwoud Dickson, V.C, K.C.B. 
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Major, and in due course of time received, as general 
officer, the much-coveted reward for distinguished services. 
The third commissioner was Colonel Edward Michell, E.A.,* 
an officer of Peninsular experience, of marvellous genius 
and of winning disposition, who was appointed to the 
Army of Catalonia in August, 1839, with Major Q-. Du Plat, 
B.E.,t and Lieutenant CoUingwood DicksonJ (from Colonel 
Colquhoun's force), K.A., as assistant commissioners. The 
abilities of these assistants, and the daring courage of the 
latter on more than one occasion, are matters of history. 

The duties performed by these military commissioners 
were not done at* 'pied de la lettre of their instructions. They 
exceeded them when they could aid the cause of humanity. 
They used the sword as well as the pen, when it could 
aid the cause of their country's allies. They were proof of 
the value of straightforwardness and single-mindedness in 
diplomacy; for they were always believed. But to the 
historian, these commissioners have a special value. The 
writing between the lines in the story of this war comes 
from them ; and in civil war such supplementary informa- 
tion is most valuable. Men who write history have a bad 
habit of only discussing proper names, and events written 
in capital letters. This is not so much owing to hero- 
worship or idolatry, as to the necessity of producing a ver- 
tebrate instead of an invertebrate book. And yet in civil 
war how little of the heroism and suffering is written in 
capitals ; what pages upon pages of endurance and courage 
will be found in the smallest of type, in cottages, villages, 
and in back streets, where hunger and cold have hardly left 
room for the conception of other evils ! One is obliged to 
attach the story of the war to such men as Mina, Espartero, 
and Cabrera : and yet not one tithe of the pradwal story of 
the war will be gleaned thus, that will speak from one of 



* Dietl in Jaffa as Brigadier-General in command of British Forces 
in 1841. 

t Died at Vienna in 1855, Brigadier- General and Military Commissioner 
during the Crimean War. 

t Now Sir CoUingwood Dickson, K.C.r>., V.C. 
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the many faded letters yet extant that were written by com- 
missioners who had eyes but no bias — who had sympathy but 
no prejudice. From the many tales thus learned let the 
reader be told one. 

A considerable exchange of prisoners had been arranged 
between the Army of the Centre and part of Cabrera's force. 
Knowing well that the Carlists were but indifferent hosts 
to their prisoners, one of the English Commissioners * pur- 
chased some food and wine, and, proceeding to the place where 
the exchange was to be effected, spread on the fair hill-side, 
in the fulness of his heart, a tempting banquet to await the 
released prisoners. Presently as he stood, there appeared a 
long column of prisoners. And what a sight it was ! Dead 
men galvanised into unreal life would have been a cheerful 
picture compared with these starved wretches. Their skin, 
almost black, was tightened across their faces until these 
looked like painted skulls; their forms were crouching in 
apathy, and yet at times quickened on the rough road with 
pain; they were silent and seemingly listless, but their 
eyes had the appearance of looking into the distance, as if 
in search of the country where suffering is unknown. As 
they drew near, the commissioner hurried forward to the 
ghastly groups, and invited them to partake of the repast he 
had thread. Some Spanish pu7i€tilio forbids the acceptance 
of a stranger's invitation in such a way, and with hungry 
eyes and quivering lips, the poor starved creatures bowed 
their acknowledgments, and murmured a stately refusal, 
although they had fifteen weary miles yet to travel. Bewil- 
dered, he repeated his invitation, but with like result ; then 
appreciating their motives, he mounted and rode away. He 
had not ridden many yards ere, turning round, he saw the 
famished crowd fling themselves on the ground, gnawing and 
worrying the food like starved dogs, each man as he tore at his 
own morsel glaring ravenously also at that of his neighbour. 
The gaoler and the captive had been Spaniards alike ; it 
was civil war ; and the Gospel of Christ had been preached 
for 1800 years. 

* Lieutenant Ask with, K.A. 
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For Buch incidents ns these, as well as the main events of 
the war, a(e we indebted to the narratives of the English 
Commissioners. It is true that the main events constitute 
the framework or skeleton of history ; but one requires the 
flesh and blood, the features and expression, to clothe the 
skeleton of a man, before one can guess even approximately 
at his true character. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Mocking Maboh of Gouez. 

« 

THE expedition of Gomez from the provinces towards 
Madrid in the summer of 1836, makes a suitable link 
between the command of the Queen's armies by Cordova and 
the assumption of that office by Espartero. Gomez had been 

Bollaert. chief of Zumalacarreguy's staflF in the Carlist army, and was 
an able and gallant general. The expedition he commanded 

Fair. and controlled was dictated, it is said, by Austria, Prussia, 
Bussia, and Sardinia, and by these powers the sinews of war 
are said to have been found. Gomez performed his task 

Annual admirably. In the language of a contemporary and impar- 
^^^^^^' tial historian, " He marched twice across the kingdom, 
" pursued and surrounded by armies greater than his own ; 
" and, although encumbered by prisoners and plunder, he 
" disappointed all their combinations, and found safety in 
" the most desperate circumstances by his vigilance and 
" activity, bringing back with him almost the whole of his 
" troops, and by far the greater part of his booty." It was 
in the end of June that he commenced his operations, bearing 
a likeness to the more recent movements of General Sherman 
during the American Civil War. He commenced with a force 
of 7000 men, and his marvellous activity can be judged ^by 
the following skeleton account of his campaign. Leaving 
Ord^na on the 26th June, he marched first westwards to the 
Asturias, encountering the first opposition at Eeynosa, in 
the Santander mountains. The force which he encountered 
was, however, inferior in numbers, being about 3000 strong, 
and was easily routed. As soon as Cordova had heard of 
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Gomez' moyements, he had despatched Espartero with a 
considerably larger force in pursuit. The latter general 
was, however, quite unable to keep pace with Gomez, who 
reached Oviedo on the 7th July, obtaining easy possession, 
and thence proceeded across the Minho to Gallicia, entering 
Santiago, its capital, in the middle of July, followed at an 
interval generally of a day or two's march by Espartero. 
The Christine general was confident that he would overtake 
Gomez if he attempted to re-cross the Minho, but was dis- 
appointed. He had a skirmish with his rear-guard, which 
was exaggerated into a victory at Madrid, but Gomez got 
back in perfect safety and with all his booty into the Astu- 
rias. Encouraged by his success in this first march, the 
Carlist leader commenced a second in a very few days, and 
in the middle of August he entered Castile, moving in the 
direction of Aragon. There was great alarm in the capital, 
and many defensive precautions were taken by the new 
Minister of War, General Rodil. In the course of arranging 
a force to cover Madrid against the advance of Gomez, a force 
of some 1200 Christines, under a general called Lopez, was 
caught by Gomez, completely routed, and the leader cap- 
tured. This occurred within a day's march of Madrid, and 
shows the daring of the Carlist chief, and the confidence he 
entertained in the presence of sympathisers in the metropolis. 
After this combat Gomez proceeded through Cuenja to the 
borders of Lower Aragon, and was reinforced en roide by 
various roving bands, including some under the now famous 
Catalonian chief, Cabrera, whoso character and exploits will 
receive detailed study hereafter. Cordova had in the mean- 
time been succeeded in the command of the Army of the 
North by Espartero, who was therefore under the necessity 
of entrusting to another, Alaix, the task of following the 
swift-footed Gomez. The movements of this rash but suc- 
cessful Carlist were bewildering. He seemed to despise all 
the ordinary laws of warfare, to wander away from his base 
of communications to distant places whither chance or the 
prospect of booty led him, and to be utterly indifierent to 
the fact tliat hostile columns were moving in between him 
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and his base, and that fresh enemies were rising round him 
every mile he marched through a country where the Carlist 
cause was believed to have no hold. The audacity of his 
movements contributed to his success ; it was believed by 
trembling citizens, at whose gates he stood, that he must 
have behind him some other force on whose co-operation 
he could depend ; and, as they trembled, they opened their 
gates and their purses, and swelled the long train of plunder 
which followed in the wake of the ever-victorious Gomez. 
On the 7th September we find him plundering in Utiel ; in 
a few days he is before Beguena, just keeping ahead of Alaix 
with his greater numbers ; on the 16th, still marching on 
boldly towards Murcia and Andalusia, he took the town of 

^ Alvacete ; on the 18th he turned towards Castile, which he 

entered at Boda, but carefully avoided a general action with 
the superior force pursuing him; on the 20th his rear- 
guard was overtaken by the advanced cavalry of Alaix on the 
frontiers of La Mancha, and a trifling engagement which 
took place was magnified as usual at Madrid into a won- 
derful victory, in the hope of luring foreign capitalists to 
lend money yet once again to the government. Gomez then 
marched openly, and for a time unpursued, into the heart of 
Andalusia, crossed the Sierra de Segura, and entered the 
Province of Jaen on the 23rd of September. Nor was he 

Annual in any way opposed by the national guards, " those valiant 
^" ^' " setters-up and pullers-down of constitutions." On the 
27th he crossed the Guadalquiver at Anduyar, and took 
possession of the city of Cordova on the 1st October. He 
had distanced his pursuers at this time by a week, and had 
leisure to secure in Cordova plunder to the amount of 
£200,000. The alarm was universal by this time in the 
part of Spain which was threatened with a taste of what was 
almost chronic in the North ; and the reproaches hurled by 
the Madrid press at the War Department were loud and fierce. 
Arrangements were hurriedly made to seal the fate of Gomez, 

t^mJ: which seemed certain to succeed. Bodil himself advanced 

. against the Carlists from the North ; Alaix pressed on from 

the East; the Captain-General of Andalusia was posted 
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between Seville and Cordova ; and from the South, Escalante 
was advancing with the national guards of Malaga. The 
last-named was the first to encounter Gomez, but the issue 
was speedily decided against the Christines, who were utterly 
routed. Gomez now returned to Cordova, pursued by Alaix, 
and thence continued in a northern direction, hoping to cross 
the Tagus in spite of Kodil. On his way he took the rich 
city of Almaden with ease, and enriched his force with arms 
and ammunition. With rapid movements he anticipated 
Bodil, crossed the Guadiana on the 26th October, and on the 
following day took possession of Guadalupe, a small town. 
Marvellous as was the success of Gomez as yet, the way of 
his escape was not yet apparent. The crossing of the Tagus 
was forbidden by the forces under Eodil and Alaix. These 
generals were quarrelling, but they were there. Another 
Christine general, Narvaez, with some 5000 men, had also 
taken the field, and was displaying the energy and activity 
of a new candidate for power. The situation of Gomez, 
hemmed in by some 15,000 or 20,000 men, was perilous. Annual 
" He was cut oS from the Tagus on the North, Portugal ^g>*^«^- 
" hemmed him in on one side, and the Guadiana, defended 
" by superior forces, on the other. He adopted the only 
" alternative which remained to him, and resolved to return 
** to Andalusia, while all the three armies pursued him." 
Crossing rapidly the Guadiana and Guadalquiver, he reached 
on the 13th November, now with a four days' start over 
Bodil, Ecija, a point between Seville and Cordova. The 
direction of the armies in pursuit was now taken, at the 
dictation of public opinion, from Eodil, and given to Ribero. 
As if courting disaster, Gomez still pressed to the South, 
almost to Gibraltar, pursued by Kibero, Alaix, and Narvaez ; 
but he was watching his opportunity, and by admirable • 
strategy he succeeded in evading Kibero, and in forcing the 
line near Narvaez' position, with considerable loss, but in so 
thorough a manner that from the moment he turned to 
retrace his steps to the North, his movements were practically 
unfettered. He was much assisted by the dissensions among 
the Christine generals ; and " on the 17th December «he 
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Annual « ciossed the Ebro Hear Ona, and reached the head-quarters 
'^'^"^'■- « of Don Carlos." 

So much for the bare narrative of this brilliant, if irregular, 
expedition. How was its fitful career viewed by the dis- 
passionate mind of the English Commissioner with the 
Queen's army in the North ? 

For some time even Colonel Wylde was misled by the 
fictions generated by Madrid politicians, and believed 
that a natural destiny was dogging the heels of the rash 
Gomez. His mind was also so concentrated on matters 
connected with the Legion, that it was not until the autumn 
was well advanced that he attached any importance to the 
meteor-like movements of the apparently insane Carlist 
general. So thoroughly was the loyalty of the district in 
the neighbourhood of Madrid believed in by the English 
Government, that it seemed to be madness for a Carlist 
leader to appear there, unless in very superior force. The 
dissensions in Madrid which reached such a pitch in 1836, 
were expected to disappear in presence of the national 
enemy ; and the appearance of Gomez at the gates of 
Madrid would, it was believed, weld all classes into a 
harmony of action and thought before which he would be 
swept away. Spain, is alas ! not the only country in which, 
on emergencies, party has proved stronger than patriotism ; 
but not the less must the fact be chronicled that in Madrid, 
in the autumn of 1836, conflicting politicians lost in the 
shrillness of their own scolding the sound of national danger, 
and merely raked in all the crumbs of oflSicial comfort which 
they could find. They failed to regard the cloud which was 
threatening the very existence of that government beneath 
whose table they were gathering these crumbs. 

Faith supports an individual in his troubles ; without 
faith in its rulers, a nation faces danger with a consciousness 
of weakness which has already sounded the note of surrender. 
But in Spain there was something worse than this absence 
of faith. Faith may to some natures be impossible, especially 
to natures which are devoured by egotism. But honesty and 
loyalty are qualities which can be enforced by men on them- 
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selves, even where they are not spontaneous ; and which in 
times of great danger are practised from considerations of 
policy. The policy which would induce men to strengthen 
the hands of their representatives in critical times was 
unknown in Madrid at the time now discussed ; and while 
the enemy was at the gate, there were politicians in Madrid 
who were studying not how to meet and defy him, but how 
best to make capital out of his presence — even out of his 
successes. 

The truth reached the English in San Sebastian at length, 
and like all evil intelligence which has been kept back or 
tortured into good, it fell all the more severely when con- 
cealment was impossible. The same pen which gladly 
related how Gomez had plunged into a bottomless quagmire 
of difficulty, had to record that he succeeded in making a 
'promenade of victory and plunder through Spain, and had 
laughed at all the generals who had been sent in pursuit of 
him. Worse even than this was the task imposed on that 
pen of narrating the dissensions among the leaders who 
should have shown to those under them an example of 
unselfishness, harmony, and obedience. Conceive a soldier 
full of all true soldierlike feeling having to pen such words 
as these, of men occupying high positions in the army to 
which he was attached, and with whose labours he was in 
sympathy. "Alaix is inVittoria; Narvaez is still far oflF;Coi.Wyide, 
" and from what has occurred between these two chiefs, it is Dec^*'29 
" in vain to look for any union of their forces. ... It is 1836. 
" totally impossible in the present state of the Spanish -^«v/, 
" army to calculate upon military operations. . . . Espartero Sebastian, 
"intends bringing Alaix before a council of war; and, if?«^^*^®» 
" he refuses to appear, will shoot him — he says — through 
" the head on the spot, let the risk be to himself what it 
" may ; and he is perfectly capable of putting his threat 
" into execution." 

There were, however, distracting events at the head- 
quarters of the Army of the North, which made the English 
Commissioner less alive to the march of Gomez. It was 
difficult for him to ascertain who was the responsible 
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Commander-in-chief; and yet it was very necessary for liim 
to have some responsible man to consult in reference to the 
Legion, and to cases coming under the Eliot Convention. 
After Cordova, Saarsfield was supposed to be the General-in- 
chief, and he acted as such ; but his known political opinions 
prevented the confirmation of his appointment. His loyalty 
was not doubted, and he continued to hold a responsible 
although subordinate command. But if political opinions 
are once admitted as an ingredient in the selection of a 
general, no shade can be too fine to form an excuse for 
acceptance or rejection. In fact, so ignorant were most 
men as to the niceties of political opinion— the exact points 
of political creedsy which in Spain rejoiced in the sounding 
name of constiiutions — that had the colour of a man's hair 
been believed to be associated with the views of another 
party, it would have been sufficient to ensure for him from 
his political opponents a professional ostracism. The bud of 
the same bigotry, which has blossomed in America into an 
unblushing recognition of political over professional merit, 
exists in not a few countries in Europe. When a man is in 
danger of his life, he does not ask the politics of his 
physician : and, happily, when a nation is in peril, it turns 
its back on political generals, and kneels — often with too 
blind a faith — before those who can claim to have made war 
a profession. The vice which recognizes political over 
professional claims, is the rust which grows on a form of 
government during the piping times of peace. In the 
friction of a nation's agony, the rust disappears. But in 
Spain the political and the professional generals were one 
and the same. The professional experiences had not been 
very great ; and the nation had as yet had no opportunity of 
comparing one with another. At the commencement of the 
war, all the candidates had about equal professional claims ; 
the way to promotion lay therefore through the school of 
experience or that of politics. To an impatient man the 
former is somewhat slow ; to all men who have once sat on 
however humble a form, the latter school is beyond measure 
fascinating. The Spanish generals before Espartero found 
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this to be so ; even Espartero, after his work was done, 
found himself infected with the familiar Spanish fever. 
Bodil might have had the place denied to Saarsfield, had his 
politics not been so pronounced. Cordova might have had 
another opportunity, had his political creed been a virgin 
page. To his having as yet shown no violent political 
feeling, combined with the fact that the list of eligible 
candidates had been reduced considerably by the mocking 
march of Gomez, did Espartero owe the promotion he now 
obtained to the command of that Army of the North with 
which he was to terminate the war. 

It is easy to be wise after the fact ; and the selection of 
Espartero jproved certainly wise and happy. But what 
were his d priori claims ? Was he a heaven-born genius, or 
did he grow in ability with his opportunities and trials ? It 
is no disparagement, but rather an honour, to say that the 
latter is a more correct description of the victorious 
Espartero, Count of Luchana and Duke of Vittoria. His 
appointment was viewed at first with concern and regret by 
the English Commissioner, who was ultimately his admirer coi.WyWe, 
and friend. • "Espartero," he wrote, "has been named „*? .. 

*, Sebastian, 

" Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the North — a most Sept. 29, 
" unfortunate choice for the Queen's cause, and for the ^^^^' 
" Legion, to which he is by no means well disposed." And 
later, he wrote : " Espartero is brave, but he is vacillating." 
The reader will have an opportunity of seeing how this 
general conquered the good opinions of those who at first 
were somewhat prejudiced against him. 

In the meantime, in Madrid, Mendizabal was proving 
himself as much the superior of his rival, Isturitz, in 
political strategy, as he was of most of his contemporaries 
in bodily stature. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Eaising the Siege of Bilbao. 

A CHAPTEE of accidents, a chapter of courage— a time of 
-^ vacillation, and yet a time of maryellons fortune in a 
brave general's life — a ray of light in a dull sky — an 
ambitious wave rising out of a grey sea, and courting the 
brightness of the lighthouse of public interest ; — all these 
are fit similes by which to illustrate the successful raising 
by Espartero of the Carlist siege of Bilbao. It was not 
merely the first great milestone on the road of ultimate 
Christine success, but it also determined beyond question 
the man who was to make that success certain; From this 
time the public eye looked on a general whose growing 
influence and rapidly-developing military skill checkmated 
even the intriguers of Madrid, whom he treated with scorn. 
With the dash and chivalry of a Kupert, Espartero possessed 
also Cromwell's scorn for political charlatans, and the great 
Koundhead's contemptuous treatment of a silly and mori- 
bund Parliament found a parallel in many of Espartero's 
communications with the successive governments at Madrid. 
Perhaps his power was most apparent in his daring on one 
occasion to defy the unreasonable impatience of the poli- 
ticians to whom a success in the field might mean a fresh 
lease of office, in order that he might give to his crude army 
some months of training for its final efforts, much as 
General MacLellan did with the American troops after the 
disaster of Bull's Bun. Inconsistent as this hesitation in 
the field or this painstaking discipline with raw troops may 
have been with his own fiery nature, they were doubtless 
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made endurable to him by the reflection that he was not 
merely acting prudently, but was also filling with confusion 
those place-seekers in Madrid to whom generals and soldiers 
and battles were only so many figures in a calculation, not 
for saving Spain, but for swelling their incomes. 

At the date of this chapter — as has been shown — Espartero 
had come to the surface, not so much by his own merits — 
certainly not so much by any brilliant successes — as by some- 
thing analogous to the process of exhaustion. On the 21st Col.Wyidc, 
October, 1836, he was at Haro, and obtained iwo or three days g^bastian 
later intelligence that the Carlists had laid siege to Bilbao ^'o^- c, 
with some eighteen pieces of artillery. He at once pressed 
forward to Villa Cayo, where he halted on the 28th to enable 
the troops scattered about the adjoining valleys to assemble 
and be formed into a reserve for the force with which he 
proposed to advance to the relief of Bilbao. His united Fifteen 
force would then amount to no more than 9000 men, and to ***"*^'"^* 

' and two 

obtain this he had left the whole line of ilie Ebro, from squadroni. 
Lodosa to Miranda, without a Bingle battalimi for its defence. 
The urgency of the situation in Espartero's mind must 
therefore have been very great. He directed his force to 
occupy the villages between Villa Santa and Villa Lazara, / 
on that high road to Balmaseda by which he intended to 
advance on Bilbao. But his plans received a speedy change. 
On his arrival at Villa Lazara he learnt that Don Carlos had 
held a council of war at Durango on the 24th October, when 
it was arranged that Villa Beal should lead another expe- 
dition into Castile, accompanied by a plenipotentiary, if not 
by Don Carlos himself; and that if the siege of Bilbao 
should induce Espartero to march to its relief, his arrival at 
Balmaseda should be the signal for the departure of the 
expedition. It was a wise strategical act; but, instead of 
falling into the trap, Espartero delayed his march and sent 
word to General Evans at San Sebastian explaining the 
situation and urging him to take individual measures for the 
relief of Bilbao. This unexpected action of Espartero led 
the Carlists to raise the siege for a time, and this concluded 
what may be called the first act in the drama. But there 

II 
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was great canse for anxiety. In the North at this season 
there was a bad climate, and the forces of the Christines 
had been weakened by detaching into Castile and Aragon 
no less than forty-two battalions and eight squadrons 
during the past seven months. The theatre of active 
Off San. operations which it had been hoped would have been with 
Co^Wyide ^^1 i^ ^'^ former provinoe, soon drifted back to the 
Nov. 19, North with the retreating forces of Sanz, which, in one 
sense, hippUy released six other battalions for Espartero. 
On the 9th November news arrived that the siege of Bilbao 
was renewed, and Espartero moved forward at once to raise 
it, marching towards Balmaseda and Portugalete, to the latter 
of which places a stock of provisions had been sent for the 
army by the merchants of Santander, in reply to an urgent 
appeal by Espartero. The weather at this time was violent 
and most unfavourable, the arrival of succour and provisions 
by sea, even as far as Portugalete, seemed almost impossible, 
the anchorage of the brigs along the coast and in the Bay of 
Bilbao was most unsafe, and the besieged city — with only a 
few days' provisions on hand — was more completely cut off 
than ever by a number of small Carlist successes at the out- 
posts. Espartero's army had, it is true, increased to nearly 
18,000 men, but Villa Beal, having abandoned his Castile 
expedition for the time, was strongly posted at Somorostro 
with eighteen battalions, prepared to dispute the Christine 
advance on Portugalete. 

On the 20th November Espartero reached Castro with 
14,000 men ; but finding that Villa Keal had destroyed the 
bridge at Somorostro and thrown up intrenchments on the 
opposite bank, he did not feel warranted in attempting to 
force the position, and saw no way to relieving Bilbao 
unless he were able to transport his troops to Portugalete 
by sea. With much difficulty and with the assistance of 
boats from the English men-of-war he succeeded in landing 
at Portugalete some 4000 men on the night of the 23rd, 
and by degrees during the succeeding three days he trans- 
ported the whole force, and to his great surprise did so 
without firing a shot. 
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On the 27th November he commenced his first advance 
on Bilbao from Portugalete. He decided on moving by the Coi.Wyide, 
left or v^est bank of the Bilbao river, which is intersected g,jete^ 
by the rivers Galindo and Salcedon. Over the first his ^'®^- 29, 

1836 

passage v^as efiected without opposition by means of a bridge 
of boats, and the enemy was quickly dislodged from the 
heights intervening between the two rivers ; but as he re- 
tired he burnt the convent of Barcena and destroyed the 
chain-bridge over the Salcedon. The only way now left 
for crossing the latter river was over a narrow bridge 
higher up at Gastrej^na, and by a bad ford near it, where 
the opposite bank was steep and wooded to the water's 
edge. The Garlists had made a Ute-dti-pont, and had filled 
the wood with skirmishers, but there was no reason to doubt 
that the Christines, flushed with success, would have carried 
all before them and probably marched straight into Bilbao. 

But the second act of the drama met with an abrupt and 
disappointing ending. One of those strange moments of 
hesitation to which Espartero was subject now occurred. It 
may possibly have been owing to a sudden spasm of that 
painful illness from which he suffered at times exquisite, 
although passing torture, but the result for the time was 
fatal to a most promising operation. His first excuse — so 
unlike him in his better hours! — was the lateness of the 
evening ; but next morning, without any excuse at all, he 
withdrew his forces back to Portugalete, destroying the 
bridge over the Galindo as he passed. The English Com- 
missioner, Colonel Wylde, was sorely exercised when this 
movement commenced. He endeavoured by every argument 
in his power to dissuade Espartero : he even offered to bring 
up the carronades of H.M.S. Saracen to cover the passage of 
the Salcedon, but without success. A vexed, semi-mutinous 
army took the place of the gallant troops of the previous 
day, and they were allowed without reproof wantonly to 
plunder and destroy, as they retreated, the village of Bara- 
calda, much of which belonged to the Queen's supporters in 
Bilbao. With the Carlists yelling after and harassing them 
as they retired to Portugalete, they ended the second act of 
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the drama in a way which boded the imminent demoraliza- 
tion of the whole force.* 

The theory that a sudden spasm of his illness caused this 
painful retreat is borne out by the fact that Espartero had 
barely reached Portugalete before a sudden reaction set in, 
and he could hardly be prevented from at once commencing 
to have a bridge thrown that very night across the main 
Bilbao river, abreast of the Desierto, where it is over 300 
yards wide, in order that he might advance on Bilbao by the 
right or east bank. 

The endeavour to carry out this last-mentioned scheme 
Col.Wyide, constituted the third act of the drama. At daylight on the 
river, Ist December, 1836, Espartero, having crossed from Portu- 
?«5*»4^' galete to Algorta,^ a village immediately opposite, by a bridge 
of boats on the previous day, moved forward with his whole 
force by the right bank. The weather bad become even 
more unfavourable than before, and the Carlists were crowd- 
ing across the Banderas mountains in front, with the evident 
intention of disputing the passage of the Asna, the only 
stream which intersected the right bank between Algorta 
and Bilbao. The only cheering fact was the news of a 
successful sally from Bilbao on the previous day, by means 
of which the suburb of St. Augustin and the Convent of La 
Conception had been recovered from the enemy. The 
advance of the Christine forces had not got beyond the 
village of Erandio, when symptoms of wavering again 
became apparent in Espartero's mind, and the night of the 
2nd December found his army cantoned in Erandio and the 
neighbouring villages. Eumours had reached him that the 
Carlists had withdrawn their heavy artillery from before 
Bilbao ; and, fearing that it might be intended for use in 
disputing his advance, he resolved to wait for the arrival of 
part of the reserve from Villa Cayo. Should the advance 
ever take place, there were two ways by which it might bo 
eflfected : either by turning the head of the Asna, and 
moving forward by the Plencia road — the method secretly 



* Espartero's losses on the 27 th and 28th araounled to 300 men. 
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favoured by Espartero himself; or by crossn^/fhe Asna at 
its mouth, and proceeding along the heights of Sdn Domingo, 
which run almost parallel to the river. The latter platfi^^. 
strongly urged by the English Commissioner, who was <tof^.-" 
suited by Espartero, and it was approved by a council of - 
war; the main objection (want of artillery to cover the 
making of a bridge under the enemy's fire) having been 
removed by Colonel Wylde undertaking, with the consent of 
the English naval officer in command of the Saracen^ to land 
all the ship's guns for the purpose. 

At last, then, the relief of Bilbao seemed at hand. On 
the night of the 3rd December, 10 out of 13 heavy guns 
of the Saracen had been transported on sledges by English 
seamen and a battalion of Spanish guards, and concealed 
close to the spot where on the following night the battery 
was to be erected which was to command the passage of the 
river. The reserve was expected within a few hours ; all 
arrangements had been thoroughly completed ; there was an 
admirable spirit among the Spaniards, and the English were 
excited by the prospect of combat. Captain (locally Lieut.- 
Colonel) Colquhoun, of the Eoyal Artillery, had been de- 
spatched to San Sebastian to obtain from Lord John Hay 
guns and artillerymen; and Lieutenant Vicars, of 'the 
Eoyal Engineers, was on the spot to afibrd technical assist- 
ance during the construction of the bridge across the Asna. 
If certainty can ever be assumed in military operations, it 
might have been with regard to the events which were to 
follow the 4th December, 1836, in front of Bilbao. But 
about twilight on that day ominous whispers began to.be 
heard, and ugly rumours reached the advanced posts of the 
Christinos on the Asna. Espartero, it was said, had again 
changed his mind. Some miserable captain of infantry had 
deserted, and it was feared had carried information to the 
enemy, which would divulge the secret of the hidden guns 
and stultify all the cherished plans. Positively with no 
other ostensible reason than this, Espartero on the 5th 
retired all his troops from the villages in the plain, and 
bivouacked them during the 6th and 7th on the heights of 
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Aspe,. abreast X>i the Scuracen, while another bridge of boats 

waabehjg tKrown across the Bilbao river about a quarter of a 

^.iny[«*bel6w the Desierto. The bridge at Portugalete, by which 

-, **ih*(&y had crossed on the 30th November, had been dashed to 

. /X •*'• pieces by the wind and the swell. On the evening of the 

.*: I ' 7th the whole army recrossed without molestation, the 

bridge was broken up, and the east side of the river left in 

undisputed possession of the Garlists. 

There was much muttering by the camp-fires, much dis- 
content expressed even by the patient Spanish soldier, much 
marvel at the apparent timidity of the general, who was 
known to have the courage of a lion. The most feasible 
solution was that the same sense of responsibility which 
had crushed so many other brave soldiers, had proved too 
much for the general who had yet to earn his spurs as a 
strategist, or even as a tactician on any extended scale. 
Away in the beleaguered city, where information was scant, 
speculation was rife and despair imminent. Were they to 
be abandoned to their fate ? Had some other Garlist force 
cut Espartero's communications and left him between two 
fires? There were dismal hours during these operations 
both before and after, but depression reached its greatest 
point on the evening of the 7th, when in the camp there was 
no confidence in the general, and in the city there was a 
haunting fear. 

The fourth and penultimate act of the drama resembled 
in most respects the second. Espartero resolved again to 
advance by the left or west bank of the Bilbao river, but 
his attempt was foiled by a series of misadventures. On the 
8th December the bridge which he had again thrown across 
the Galindo was destroyed during the night by the wind 
and the land flood ; and it was not until the 12th that he 
was able to cross, driving the Garlists before him and across 
the Salcedon with the same ease as on the former occasion. 
On the 13th and 14th, over a country almost impassable, 
owing to incessant rain, it was attempted to bring up the 
guns of the Saracen to place in battery at Barcdna, and to 
transport pontoons and boats to form a bridge across the 
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Salcedon under cover of the artillery fire. The attempt 
failed ; first, owing to an effective play of two Garlist gnns on 
the spot where the battery was to be constructed, completely 
preventing the sappers from working ; and secondly, owing 
to an insufficient supply of sound pontoons being forth- 
coming, and the utter impossibility of bringing up the heavy 
country boats over the sodden roads. While the propriety 
of taking ground to the right, and again attempting to cross 
by the small bridge and ford at Gastrejana, was under con- 
sideration, alarm was caused by a reconnaissance in force 
made by the Garlists, which was mistaken for an attempt to 
turn Espartero*s right. The Garlists were easily repulsed, 
but at a hasty council of war which was summoned, it was 
decided by a majority of 9 out of 13 to fall back again 
upon Portugalete. The retreat was effected, the Garlists 
following in hot pursuit ; on the 16th the rear guard crossed 
the Galindo, and the bridge was again broken up. The 
army bivouacked under the guns of the Desierto, and so 
ended the fourth act. 

It seems impossible to over-estimate the quiet courage 
and discipline of the Spanish troops under circumstances so 
depressing as those above stated. There were hours of 
irritation, of discontent, of almost open murmuring ; but the 
duties were performed with readiness, with punctuality, and 
in a true soldier-like spirit. The troops of hardly any other 
nation would have endured such a test. The circumstances, 
it must be remembered, included more than defeat, more 
than discomfort not unlike that of the French after Moscow, 
or in the trenches in the Grimea, or of the Germans round 
Paris ; for it must not be forgotten that the Spanish com- 
missariat was the worst conceivable, and the climate in the 
north of Spain most trying ; but all these were difficulties 
such as soldiers have surmounted in other armies. The 
crucial test was the growing distrust in their general, and 
such a test is one which neither French nor English soldiers 
could have stood so well. That this patience and this quiet 
discipline had their reward will be apparent from the study 
of the fifth and last act of the drama. 
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Coi.Wyide, On the 17tli December Espartero, meditating a new 
Biertof method of attack by moving round by Balmaseda, signalled 
J^«J- 22, to Bilbao, asking whether it could hold out for the ten or 
twelve days requisite for this new movement, and received the 
spirited reply : " Bring your army to the Asna, and you shall 
" know our answer." Happily, on the same day, Colquhoun 
with eight howitzers, a detachment of Boyal and Boyal 
Marine Artillery, and a considerable supply of money and 
stores, arrived from Santander and San Sebastian ; so, en- 
couraged by these reinforcements, and fired by the challenge 
from Bilbao, Espartero, declaring that he would rather 
. perish than not raise the siege, issued a stirring address to 
his army, and commenced determined preparations for his 
final efforts. Before the 23rd another pontoon bridge had 
been made across the river near the Desierto; Luchana 
bridge was to be fortified, and a pontoon bridge prepared for 
laying between Luchana and the village of Asna ; and the 
cheering intelligence had arrived that on the 17th Alaix had 
arrived at Oiia with 5000 men, that Narvaez with an equal 
number was expected at Vittoria on the 19th, and that three 
battalions of the reserve had probably reached Portugalete 
on the night of the 22nd. Colquhoun had also opened fire 
from his howitzers against the most advanced of the enemy's 
batteries near the old and ruined bridge of Luchana, and had 
met with marked success. The moment had arrived for the 
final attack ; any further delay might enable fresh troops to 
arrive and to share — perhaps to claim — the victory. 
Col.Wylde, It was Christmas Eve, and the snow was falling thickly. 
Dec 25 Favoured by the storm, at about 4 p.m., eight picked com- 
1836. panics were embarked in launches and rafts opposite the 
Desierto, and were towed up the main river by the crews 
of the English men-of-war Saracen and Ringdove^ under 
Captain Lapidge and Lieutenant le Hardy. Protected by 
the fire of four Spanish gun-boats and of Colquhoun's 
howitzers, and almost concealed by the falling snow, they 
pushed on past the enemy's most advanced battery, and 
landed in its rear. The Carlists at once abandoned both the 
battery and their intrenchment on the broken bridge of 
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Luchana^ being completely taken by surprise. While the 
engineers were repairing the bridge, the rafts were moored 
alongside, to enable the battalions of the main body to press 
forward. On crossing, they at once deployed, and advancing 
to the heights leading to the Banderas, captured them before 
the Carlists could gather sufficient force to prevent it. The 
position was, however, too important to lose quietly. At 
9 p.m. a desperate attempt was made to recapture them, 
which was very nearly successful. It was repeated several 
times during the night, and there were hours of hard fight- 
ing, but they were unavailing, and there was a moment 
of sullen Garlist quiescence. 

Then, with all the latent fire of his nature blazing forth, 
throwing off all the considerations of strategy and respon- 
sibility, and policy, which had been for weeks stifling and 
binding him, Espartero, in the old light in which his men 
knew and worshipped him, came forward. Placing himself 
at the head of two battalions, and pointing to a three-gun 
battery of the enemy's, and to the heights and fort of 
Banderas, he said that they must be taken at the point of 
the bayonet. It required no burning words to cheer them, 
no eloquent appeals to coax them to the combat; it was 
enough to look at Espartero, and ten times the number of 
Carlists would not have made them hesitate. Bevelling in 
the prospect before him, his eyes sparkling and his colour 
heightened as he found himself in a place and character 
which he understood, he inspired the men whom he led. 
The enemy broke before the resistless onset, and from this 
moment the flight commenced to be general. 

The main body retreated by the Durango road, and the 
remainder (who had been left to observe Bilbao) over two 
bridges of boats which they had constructed opposite the 
village of Olaviaga. Such was the precipitate nature of 
their retreat, that they had not time to destroy these 
bridges. 

Espartero was reluctant to push his troops into the lanes Coi.Wyide, 
of Olaviaga and Duesto while it was dark ; and he also ex- Dec.^29 
pected a sally from Bilbao. He therefore remained on the i^^^- 
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heights of Banderas until nearly dawn, and then, early on 
Christmas morning, entered Bilbao at the head of the ad- 
vanced guard, leaving the main body to be cantoned round the 
city. Had the expected sally taken place, several thousand 
prisoners must have been taken ; for Villa Beal, the Garlist 
commander, had made no arrangements for retreat, and up 
to daybreak the confusion among the enemy's troops was in- 
describab(le. As a matter of fact only 120 prisoners were 
taken ; but this included the commanding officers of artillery 
and engineers. The whole of the enemy's artillery on the 
field and in battery was captured, amounting (with nine iron 
4-pounders found at Luchana) to twenty-five pieces. 

The success was not gained without severe loss to the 
Queen's troops. As far as could be accurately ascertained, 
it amounted to 87 killed, 697 wounded, and 30 missing. But 
the loss was as nothing compared to the glory shed on the 
Christine arms, to the impetus given to the constitutional 
cause, and the relief brought to the besieged city. Never 
were troops more boldly led, never did they more gallantly 
follow than before Bilbao on that Christmas Eve. No 
instance is on record more honourable to the Spanish arms ; 
and had the Queen always been as nobly served, the war 
would have been brought more speedily to an end. 

The reader has seen Espartero at home again on the 
battle-field, instead of wavering at the council table. He 
will now see him again in another of his noblest, as his most 
natural, moods — that of generous and disinterested acknow- 
ledgment of the services of others. While yet in all the 
excitement of victory, he sent for the English Commissioner, 
who wrote as follows : " I had the gratification of being 
" requested by General Espartero to convey to the officers 
" and crews of the Ringdove, Saracen, and Cornet^ and to 
'' Major Colquhoun and Lieutenant Vicars, and all the 
" officers under them, his warmest thanks, tlie mom^vt he 
'' entered Bilbao, and his assurances that without the British 
" aid he could not have succeeded." 

The conduct of the garrison of Bilbao had been admir- 
able ; they lost no fewer than 1200 men by the enemy or by 
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sickness ; and there was a great scarcity of flour and fresh 
proyisions when the siege was raised. The merchants 
greedily availed themselves of the presence of an English 
Commissioner to importune him for the assistance in a direct 
form, such as a garrison, of the English Government. They 
urged that if some such step were not taken, all the citizens 
who could afford it would leave the country, and those who 
remained would have to appeal to France. Limited as the 
commissioner's powers were, it may be merely stated that he 
did not deceive them with vain hopes. 

Espartero was prevented by continued falls of snow from 
further movements, but Alaix had reached Vittoria. Dis- 
sension between the latter and Narvaez had become serious, 
and threatened serious injury to the Queen's cause. While 
these generals were showing this bad example, Espartero 
occupied himself in rewarding those who had helped him to 
his victory. He applied for the Queen's permission for the 
British officers of both arms, who had been employed, to 
accept and wear the insignia of the order of Isabella la 
Gatolica, and the non-commissioned officers that of Isabella 
the Second. This application he enforced by the following 
letter to the Minister of War. 

" In all my despatches relative to the military operations Head- 
" undertaken for the raising of the siege of Bilbao, your b^^"* 
" Excellency will have been informed of the courage, ability, i>ec. 29, 
" and activity of His Britannic Majesty's Commissioner in Espartero 
" this head-quarters, Don Guillermo Wylde, and the officers, ^ Minister 
" troops, and marine of the same nation employed on this Madrid! 
" station both on the coast and in the river, who have so 
" much aided the termination of this operation. Some 
" of these generous strangers have shed their blood de- 
fending our cause, and all have lent me their disin- 
terested services with a good will and energy which does 
*• not yield in the least to that of the Spaniards themselves. 
" Making use of the powers conferred on me by Her 
'* Majesty, I have rewarded on the field of battle the be- 
" haviour of those individuals who most distinguished them- 
'' selves ; but as they did not extend to granting decorations, 
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it has not been possible for me to manifest my gratitude 
to Colonel Wylde and his compatriots as I should have 
wished. This motive it is that impels me to present to 
Her Majesty the adjoining request, and I earnestly entreat 
your Excellency to incline her royal mind that it may be 
approved of as quickly as possible, and that, at the cost of 
the government, you will remit me the insignia of the 
orders, that I myself may place them on their breasts : 
demanding at the same time permission of the English 
Government that they may wear these decorations, which 
by means of their ambassador in this court may be easily 
obtained. . . . These public demonstrations will make 
evident to the English nation the grateful services which 
have been rendered to us by her sons, and will incline them 
more and more in defence of the throne of our Queen, and 
will be an acknowledgment fii the new debt which on 
this occasion Spain has contracted with her ally. 

♦ ♦ . « • « « 

The reader must now turn to the East of Spain, and 

realize the work which was being carried out there, before 

he proceeds further with the general story of the war. 

The work which the Garlists were maturing was great and 

lasting, and their leader was Cabrera. 



( ^o9 ) 



CHAPTER XI. 

Gabreba. 

^THE man who was the soul of the Carlist rebellion in the 
-■- East of -Spain, who stood at bay after his cause had 
collapsed in the North, who caused to the Queen's victorious 
armies months of prolonged exertion and combat, and who 
excited the devotion of his friends and the abhorrence of his 
enemies to an almost unparalleled extent, deserves special 
and detailed notice. In tracing his career, the reader will 
have an opportunity of observing the gradual development 
of the rebellion in Aragon and Valencia, a development 
which was disregarded at Madrid until it had reached a 
point which called for the use of large armies in its re- 
pression. 

Bamon Cabrera, who still lived when the author com- Vida 
menced this narrative, was born at Tortosa on the 27th pJiH^je 
December, 1806. His father, Jose Cabrera, the master of a <^abrera, 
small bark, died in 1812, leaving a moderate fortune, and Cordoba. 
four years later his mother, Maria Greno, married again one Hecho^ a 
Caldero, the patron of a register-office. Some of his relatives Ramon 
having the presentation of benefices in the cathedral of Vniencra, 
Tortosa, he, at the desire of his mother, studied theology for ^^^^\ '-^^^ 
three years, and received his first tonsure in 1825. His heart mss. 
was not in his work ; he had undertaken the profession Letters 
merely to please his mother, and he made but little progress ("*"* ^^\ 
in his studies. His animal spirits were high, and his sense 
of the ridiculous keen. In the hope that he might be led to 
study with some perseverance, he was sent to the Convent of 
Trinitarios Colzados, of Tortosa ; but the discipline was not 
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snfficieiit to restrain an inmate possessing the activity, cun- 
ning, and courage which characterized Cabrera. His pranks 
and general levity soon became known ; and although his 
disposition was generous to a fault, yet his other character- 
istics were such as induced the Bishop, who appears to have 
been a sensible man, to refuse to ordain him, saying that he 
was more fitted to be a soldier than a priest. 

In October, 1833, the standard of rebellion had been raised 
at Morella, and some 3000 men had flocked to it. Cabrera's 
Carlist proclivities were known at Tortosa, and he with 
some other young men received passports and orders to 
proceed to Barcelona on the 13th November. He refused, 
and announced boldly his attention of proceeding to Morella ; 
and with the proud consciousness of innate talent, and the 
grand confidence of youth, he boasted that his name would 
yet be famous in the world. 

Like some other great men, he made but an indifferent 
beginning. At a date very soon after his open avowal of 
Carlism, he was engaged in a small action in which the rebels 
were defeated. It is said that he was terrified, and lay down. 
On being reproached for cowardice, so the story goes, he 
frankly admitted what he had done, but, pleading that the 
whirr of bullets had^ been new to him, he said : " In future 
you shall see what Cabrera is ! " 

Cabrera's early experience of the leaders of the Carlists in 
the East was not encouraging. He found the same jealousy 
as prevailed in the Queen's armies, but it was more rudely 
and openly expressed. Before the end of the year 1833 he 
had the humiliation of learning that, in spite of the rebel 
boasting, the Queen's troops were allowed to occupy Morella 
without resistance. Anything like organization was wanting 
among the Carlists ; any real leader with military genius 
was unknown. It was a depressing commencement for a 
young man full of hope, and energy, and ability. 

He had been in the ranks but a few weeks when he took 
the first step on the ladder of promotion. He was appointed 
sergeant in a partidoy a very irregular force of some 256 men, 
commanded by a leader named Bojar. It may bo well to 
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follow at once the road of adyancement which he so rapidly 
traversed^ in spite of the contempt and opposition which he 
at first encountered from the Court of Don Carlos. On the 
20th December, 1833, he was made sub-lieutenant ; on the 
12th January, 1834, lieutenant ; on the 27th July, 1834, 
captain ; and at the same time he got command of a small 
but separate force. He also got the special rank and title 
of first commandant of infantry ; and his movements had 
attracted sufficient notice to ensure for him a special mention 
in the Gazette of his opponents at Madrid. In November^ 
1834, he was made colonel ; in the same month of the follow- 
ing year he was named by Don Carlos, Commandant-General 
of Lower Aragon ; and on the 8th February, 1836, he was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier of infantry. On the 15th 
August, 1836, less than three years from the date of his 
joining the Carlist force as a simple volunteer, Cabrera was 
appointed by Don Carlos to the highest military grade, 
that of mariscal de campo. 

Bapid promotion like this, even in a service where honours 
were scattered with ungrudging hand, was a very remarkable 
thing. Cabrera commenced his career heavily handicapped. 
He was guilty of the great sin of being unknown. The Court 
of Don Carlos could forgive many things, but this was an 
offence which was almost unpardonable ; — that a rude, base- 
bom peasant should have genius was irritating and anomalous ; 
but that the dainty feet of royalty should have to use this 
genius as a stepping-stone in crossing the troubled waters 
which separated the crown from its claimant, was simply 
humiliating. All this was an obstacle in the way of the 
young Carlist. 

But there were others than the difficulties from above. 
If a man would carefully analyze the sources of his misery, 
he would find that for every one that comes from his social 
superiors, except in savage countries of unlimited despotism, 
at least a hundred come from his social equals and inferiors. 
His equals grudge his merits ; his inferiors try to share their 
fruits, and to claim them as their own. There is a sort of 
sleepy happiness connected with mediocrity ; but genius has 
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to fight hard for every success, to hold it against odds and 
against envy, and as a rule to enjoy the incense in a dreary 
solitude. And with success comes to genius a chronic sus- 
picion. In the upward struggle, so much of the envy and 
jealousy of the world is visible, that when the haven of success 
is reached at last, genius doubts the very calm of the waters, 
the reality of the sun's rays, the sleep of the restless winds. 
This is the poison of worldly honour. In the agony of the 
combat, each momentary victory is a pleasure, — each defeated 
jival is a milestone on the grand road, and cheers the 
traveller with a sense of progress ; but when the goal is 
reached, and all competitors are outstripped, ihen comes 
the terrible sense of solitude, and of startling idleness. 
Genius sighs, like Alexander, for more worlds to conquer ; 
it sighs for sympathy, for some one to discuss the past ; it 
finds a desert where an unearthly garden was expected to 
bloom with never-ending colours and immortal fragrance. 
Only one thing is wanting to complete the misery of the 
solitude, and it never fails to come. A train of slimy flat- 
terers, who never were companions, swarm over the desert. 
They ofier to the lonely victor not sympathy, but adulation. 
They mouth to him sentiments as to a past which they never 
knew, and a present which they cannot understand. Ah ! 
better for genius the untenanted wilderness, with memory 
at least to move the pictures again and again through the 
mind, of that struggle which was thought to be a means 
but is now known to be an end ; — better thit than the false 
incense of sham friends ; the attempts under the name of 
sympathy to share a past which is unintelligible and unreal 
to those who profess an interest in it ; the flattery which 
clings, and yet oflfends ! 

There is but one way, and Cabrera knew it, of reaching 
the goal, and finding a garden. If a man has the art of 
enlisting in his work others who will both fihare and follow ; 
if those who follow recognize that they are not leaders, but 
that they perceptibly aid the advance of the cause ; if the 
real leader can crush down his own pride, and with self- 
denial can share his success and its credit among those who 
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have shared his labour ; — ihen^ when the goal is reached, 
the men who sympathise will be those who shared the work ; 
the men who offer incense will be those who have a sense of 
pride in the work which has succeeded, and in which they 
haye shared ; and in the companionship of those who have 
carried out its suggestions, genius will find a reward which 
will almost make inactivity endurable. 

Cabrera's ambition was not for himself, but for his cause , 
his energy never led him to over-distance his comrades, his 
self-esteem never led him to underrate their assistance; he was 
.frank, not reticent ; his tastes were simple, and their gratifi- 
cation never suggested contrast with those of his subordinates. 
He was ever ready to credit in more than adequate terms 
those who fought under him, with their full share of merit ; 
he was not above inquiring into the grievances or desires of 
those he commanded, nor did he ask of any one to undergo 
toils, or to perform tasks, which he himself was not also ready 
to undertake. These were the characteristics which accele- 
rated the promotion of Cabrera; these were the qualities 
which won for him the afiection of his men. 

The leading events in his earlier career were as follows. 
In March, 1834, his impatience at beholding the quarrels 
and jealousies of the Carlist leaders was such as to make him 
for a time quit their ranks. He returned to Tortosa, and 
there all the sweet and powerful influences of home and 
kindred were brought to bear upon him, in the hope that he 
might be persuaded to quit the rude and dangerous life of a 
rebel, and enter on the duties and profits of a citizen's career. 
He resisted the allurements, and soon returned to the field. 

Early in 1835, the Carlist cause having suffered severely 
from internal dissensions, Cabrera decided on visiting the 
Court of Don Carlos, and explaining in person the serious 
state of affairs. He travelled, disguised as an arriero, and 
frequently destitute and in danger,* and succeeded in obtain- 
ing audiences of the Count de Villemar, who was Carlist 



* On his return, at a venta near Belcliite, Cabrera was recognised, and 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 

I 
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Minister of War, and of Don Carlos himself. These inter- 
views were satisfactory; and he returned, bearing letters 
which directed the chief under whom he had been serving, 
Camicer, to proceed to Navarre, and to hand over his com- 
mand to Cabrera. As Camicer was unfortunately captured 
and shot, near Miranda, on his way to Don Carlos, an 
accusation has been made, but utterly without foundation, 
against Cabrera, of a conspiracy to supplant Carnicer at any 
hazard. Carnicer had always been on the most friendly 
terms with Cabrera, and had from the first recognised his 
merits ; he was also the best and most active of the Carlist 
chiefs in the East ; and there is only one instance of Cabrera 
criticising his dispositions with any anger or impatience, 
viz., when he allowed himself to be shamefully defeated in 
April, 1834, by a Christine force under Breton, at Mayal. 

Shortly after assuming the command of Carnicer's force, 
Cabrera took advantage of some quarrels among the other 
leaders to call them all together, and to address them in 
words of remonstrance and appeal. He was not, strictly 
speaking, an orator ; his thoughts crowded on him too 
rapidly to admit of clear and connected utterance : but his 
sentiments were, at times, expressed in incisive language, 
his manner was impassioned and earnest, his motives were 
single and loyal, and his reasoning — if not always correct — 
was rapid and final. He succeeded in making a great 
impression on both the chiefs and their followers : and from 
the date of this first appeal he became the centre of Carlist 
aspirations in Aragon and Valencia. This was practically 
exhibited in the fact that while on the 8th March, 1835, 
the force under his immediate command was only 29 men, 
he commanded in December no fewer than 3416 infantry 
and 218 cavalry. In after days he was fond of remind- 
ing his armies that he had commenced with a handful of 
men armed with sticks ; and thus he inferred the justice 
of his cause and the success of his arms. His command 
over the scattered partidos, which, in the summer of 1835, 
represented the Carlist forces in the East, was ratified by 
the other chiefs, whom Don Carlos had not dared to super- 
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sede, but who thus voluntarily submitted to a leader whose 
ability had already become conspicuous. 

The next event of special note in his career was his 
appointment in the winter of 1835 as Commandant-General 
of Lower Aragon. On this occasion, the rejoicings of his 
troops were swelled by the congratulatory addresses of 
deputations from towns and villages. He was no longer a 
mere wandering and guerilla chief; he commenced to 
organize hospitals, to manufacture cartridges, to purchase and 
issue arms, to draw up a military code, to establish an autho- 
ritative military commission, to buy the ingredients of gun- 
powder and to mix them in a rude fashion, and to arrange a 
system by which his troops should receive regular instead 
of spasmodic payment. With increasing power, he readily 
recognised and cheerfully accepted increasing responsibilities. 

In the beginning of 1836, Cabrera's abilities and resources 
were sorely tested. Crowds of women and children attached 
themselves to his force for protection and food, and he was 
opposed by an astute, active and determined general — 
Palarea. As the year advanced, however, he obtained one 
or two victories, the moral eflfect of which was very great : 
and a circumstance occurred in February, which hardened 
his heart and intensified his desire for vengeance to an 
extent which can hardly be realised. His mother, Maria 
Greiio, was shot by order of the Christine chief, Mina, who 
had commanded in Navarre, and who now was Commandant 
of the Queen's forces in Catalonia. The atrocious' act 
created the utmost indignation both in Spain and in other 
countries, and the Christine generals who were connected 
with its perpetration sought to shift the responsibility from 
one to the other. The order was given to the Governor of 
Tortosa * by General Nogueras, who commanded the Queen's 
troops in Lower Aragon ; but the latter pleaded the 
authority of Mina, for which he had applied before directing 



♦ The (Governor of Tortosa, Don Antonio Caspar Blanco, and the 
Alcalde, Don Miguel dc Conloba, ]>rotested in vain, and tried to persuade 
Nogueras to defer the execution, at least. 
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the execution. Mina, on the other hand, stated he had so 
much to occupy him in the field that Nogueras' application 
had escaped his notice, and that he had sanctioned it as 
matter of routine, without investigation. 

Be this as it may, all the southern thirst for revenge was 
awakened in Cabrera ; and Maria Greno was avenged by a 
succession of reprisals which made the name of her son a 
terror in the land. He commenced by announcing that 
thirty female lives should be forfeited to avenge his mother's 
murder, and four female prisoners whom he happened to 
have in custody were made immediate victims. Thirty other 
prisoners were also shot at the same time in reprisal at Val- 
derrobres ; and this was the commencement of a horrible 
system of massacre pursued by Cabrera towards prisoners 
during the rest of the war, which tarnished his military 
reputation and earned for him the detestation of all who 
were opposed to him. His policy was not only cruel in this 
respect and unmanly, but it was also short-sighted. In vain 
did the leaders of the Christine Army of the Centre endea- 
vour to return good for evil by treating the prisoners who 
fell into their hands with humanity ; — in vain did the English 
Commissioners, who were subsequently attached to that 
Army, endeavour to civilize the war. The exasperated 
inhabitants of the towns and districts which had been 
ravaged by Cabrera, demanded reprisals and revenge with a 
determination which the Christino leaders were unable to 
resist. Sometimes these reprisals were immediate ; some- 
times postponed ; sometimes they were induced by the wild 
cry of an outraged public ; sometimes as an act of deliberate 
military strategy. Of the former class of reprisals, the 
following is an instance : In October, 1838, after Oraa's 
failure before Morella, which will be discussed in detail 
hereafter, Cabrera — now Conde de Morella— defeated a 
Christino force near Maella, under Pardinas. Of the 

Boiiaert. prisoners whom he took, he immediately shot ninety-six 
sergeants ; and, according to another authority, he butchered 
eight young children at the same time. This brought 

Boiiaert. matters to a climax. "Alicant, Murcia, and other cities 
" rose en iriasse at this fearful reprisal, and for a time the 
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" war was more that of wild beasts than of men." It was 
hopeless for the Christine generals to attempt to stem the 
tide of popular indignation ; and many of the reprisals with 
which the names of some of them — such as Van Halen, at 
Murviedro, are associated — were involuntary on their part, 
and were carried out in deference to an outburst of opinion 
which was simply incontroUable. 

Horrible as Cabrera's atrocities were, it is the duty of a 
historian to remind his readers that the provocation came in 
the first instance from the Christine side. The conduct of 
Mina and Nogueras in their treatment of the Carlists in the 
East of Spain has been appropriately compared with that 
of the English in suppressing the Indian Mutiny. These 
leaders in their proclamations and in their treatment of the 
Carlists evidently regarded them as rebels associated with 
a movement which was to be stamped out with an iron heel* 
Cabrera's proclamations in reply aggravated the situation ; 
and the murder of his mother — for it was nothing less — 
decided the character of the war in the East. Zumalacar- 
reguy had informed Cabrera of the Eliot Convention, but he 
warned him not to carry out its provisions in his district 
unless the Christines showed the example. Cabrera's nature 
under the circumstances was indisposed to the practice of 
philanthropy in war ; so that practically the Eliot Conven- 
tion remained a dead letter in the districts where his troops 
were, although it will be seen hereafter that the English 
Commissioner with the Christine Army of the Centre, Colonel 
Lacy, made many attempts to induce Cabrera to humanise 
the war. 

The next event of special importance in the early career 
of Cabrera was his capture —aided by treachery — of the 
important fortress of Morella, in January, 1838. Don 
Carlos' cause was in a very unpromising state at the time, 
and the possession of a place like Morella, in the mountains 
and almost impregnable, was 'of immense importance, as it 
afibrded a head-quarters for an army which had to wander 
about in the Maestrazso, broken up into columns, in search 
of food. The armies on both sides, especially in Valencia, 
Aragon and Catalonia, had a good deal of the marching and 
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countermarching which was once so common with the 
English in Flanders, hut it was from a different cause. In 
Flanders the hewildering movements were due to the imbe- 
cility of parade generals : in Spain it was caused by the 
somewhat natural desire on the part of even the patient and 
temperate Spanish troops to get something to eat. In the 
military theory of most nations the Commissariat Depart- 
ment has to furnish the soldier's food on ground fixed by 
strategical considerations; but in Spain the movements of 
a general were decided by the probability of finding rations. 
This is one of the difficulties of civil war as compared with 
war in an enemy's country. The blunt system of requisi- 
tions, which can be employed in the latter case, has to be 
modified and toned down in the former. In Spain this was 
done through the intermediate employment of the alcalde 
of any district in which fat beeves and yellow corn were to 
be found. And hereby hangs the tale of decentralisation 
which has in one sense enabled Spain almost to laugh at 
civil war. 

It has been said that during this war, " The Christinos 
" were in possession of the seat of government, and had the 
" command of the national army ; they were in an immense 
" majority in the large towns, and in great strength in almost 
"every province; but the Garlists — backed by the power of 
" the Church, and by a superstitious and fanatical peasantry 
" — proved themselves stubborn and dangerous foes." In 
moving about, the Queen's armies would have greatly irri- 
tated the peasantry, and would have made innumerable 
Garlists had their only means of obtaining food been direct 
force. Fortunately, however, for them, every town or even 
village in Spain is a species of depot centre of civil govern- 
ment. The alcalde, or mayor, could make his requisitions in 
all legal formality, when requested to do so by the general 
of the occupying troops, and he could issue cheques in pay- 
ment to the people supplying ^he required provisions or 
transport. These cheques were a charge upon the local 
taxes, the levying of which is in the hands of the alcalde 
and corporation. By this method any individual irritation 
was avoided ; indimdual gain seemed indeed to be assisted ; 
cultivation of the soil was not hindered by the dread of 
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pilkge; an invading army became to a district almost a 
market for produce ; and although the cheques would, like all 
paper currency, be depreciated by large issue, and although 
the loss did ultimately of course fall upon the people, yet it 
was so distributed and filtered, and so many forms were 
employed, that the irritation was hardly felt which is 
natural on beholding a direct breach of the eighth command- 
ment perpetrated on oneself. 

Cabrera at once saw the advantage of this system to his 
enemies, and took his usual harsh way of putting a stop to 
it. Early in 1836 he shot the Alcaldes of Valdealgorfa and 
Torricella, merely for giving information to the Christinos, 
and undoubtedly with a view to preventing any assistance 
being rendered by similar officials elsewhere. It is only by 
being made aware of the importance to the army of the 
system above described, that one can understand the sensa- 
tion created throughout the country by this act of Cabrera's. 

The importance of such an asylum or rallying point as 
Morella to a force organized so loosely as Cabrera's, will be 
more apparent when it is remembered that nothing was 
more common than for him to dissolve his forces, generally 
for fifteen days at a time, when provisions were difficult to 
obtain. The expression he generally employed was — giving 
them leave of absence to return to their homes " to change 
" their shirts" This circumstance explains a statement 
which often occurs in Christino despatches, and which one 
is at first disposed to class with the superlatives which 
distort the narratives of this war : " The Carlists have utterly 
" dispersed." 

Among the minor actions prior to the capture of Morella, 
which consolidated the reputation of Cabrera, and established 
the hold over his troops which was never relaxed, may be 
mentioned the following : 

1. In the beginning of 1834 he surprised the new Governor 
of Morella on his way with a considerable escort to take up 
his command ; and then, disguising his men in the uniform 
of his prisoners, he surprised Villafranca. 

2. In March, 1834, he, in union with Carnicer, surprised the 
important garrison of Daroca, and defeated a considerable 
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Christine force commanded by the Governor of Catalayud, 
near Gastejoncillo de Alarba, making many prisoners. 

3. In April, 1834, in a similar victory over the Christines 
near Arino, he distinguished himself by his great personal 
bravery; and shortly afterwards he surprised the garrison 
of Alfara. 

4. In May, 1835, he attacked and pillaged Maella. 

5. In August, 1835, he defeated a Christine column under 
Decriff. 

6. In August, 1835, he gained a victory near Vineroz. 

7. In December, 1835, he was successful near Catalayud. 

8. In January, 1836, he defeated the Christines with great 
slaughter, surprising them near Tortesa; and defeated the 
same force a second time a few days later. 

9. In March, 1836, taking advantage of the concentration 
of the attention of the Madrid Government en the war in 
Navarre, he entered Liria, pillaged many towns, and invaded 
the Valley of Turia; and shortly afterwards personally 
superintended the fortification of Canta Vieja. 

10. In May, 1836, after the defeat of the Christines under 
Valdez, by Quilez, near Banon, the officers who had been 
made prisoners were shot, and the men, over 1500 in number, 
joined Cabrera. 

11. In June, 1836, Cabrera surprised Iriarte, and killed 
and wounded 600 of all ranks. 

12. In July, 1836, he invaded the Province of Valencia, 
and returned with much booty. 

After this time, in addition to sharing in the fruitless and 
silly promenade of Don Carlos towards Madrid, which is 
discussed elsewhere, he employed himself in besieging, often 
with success, the many small fortified posts in the. North- 
east of Spain which belonged to the Christines. 

He was frequently defeated ; he was twice severely 
wounded. But in his mountain fastnesses he soon recovered 
from his defeats and reorganized his men ; while his wounds 
still further endeared him to his men, who found, while he 
was incapacitated from command, hew unequal the other 
chiefs were to the task of replacing him. 

One way of thoroughly appreciating the exertions of 
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Cabrera is to study the gradually 


increasing 


Carlist force in 


Aragon under his command. In December, 


1836, this force 


was as follows : — 












Infantry. 




Cavalry. 


ArtUlcry. 


Field and Staff Officers 


. 41 




12 





Chaplains and Surgeons 


6 










Armourers, &c. 


21 




5 





Company Officers 


. 292 




34 


3 


Sergeants 


. 400 




44 


5 


Corporals 


. 781 




80 


.. 11 


Drummers and Trumpeters . 


. 90 




10 





Bank and File 


. 53G6 




463 


.. 43 




6996 




649 


62 


Detached with the Expeditic 


»n 








of Gomez 


. 2158 




460 





Total 


. 9154 




1109 


62 

— 10,325 



Ask with 
MSS. and 
Cordoba's 
Life of 
Cabrera. 



Taking the corresponding months in 1837, 1838, and 
1839, the strength was as follows : — 



Infantry. 








1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


Field and Staff Officers 


. 106 . 


153 . 


150 


Chaplains and Surgeons 


. 47 . 


44 . 


58 


Armourers, &c. 


. 49 . 


61 . 


88 


Company Officers 


. 616 . 


714 . 


841 


Sergeants 


. 698 . 


896 . 


. 1061 


Corporals 


. 1393 . 


. 1472 . 


. 1707 


Drummers and Trumpeters , 


. 225 . 


242 . 


315 


Rank and File 


. 9093 . 


. 12,620 . 
15,302 


. 16,485 




12,227 


20,705 


C 


AVALRY. 






1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


Field and Staff Officers 


. 67 . 


87 . 


86. 


Chaplains and Surgcous 


. 13 . 


17 . 


23 


Armourers, &c. 


. 29 . 


27 . 


43 


Ckjmpany Officers 


. 96 . 


169 . 


181 


Sergeants 


. 121 . 


168 . 


192 


Coriwrals 


. 244 . 


287 . 


311 


Drummers and Trumpeters . 


. 31 . 


37 . 


42 


Kank and File 


. 1511 


. 1501 . 


. 2022 



2112 



2293 



2900 
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ngl\ 


\sh in 


^^ 


min. 
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Abtillebt. 
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1838. 




1839. 


Field and Staflf Officers 




4 




2 




5 


Chaplains and Surgeons 




2 




2 




2 


Armourers, Ac. 




3 




6 




4 


Company Officers 




24 




32 




29 


Sergeants 




24 




38 




30 


Corporals 




48 




64 




48 


Drummers and Trumpeters .. 


6 




2 




10 


Rank and File 


• • 


297 
398 




345 
491 


■ 


400 
528 



In December, 1838, there were, in addition to the above, 
327 sappers; and in December, 1839, this number had 
farther increased to 418. 

The grand total of what was called by the Garlists the 
jRoyoZ Army of Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia, or in other 
words the organized rebel force in these provinces in 1837, 
1838, and 1839 was as follows :— 

Grand Total. OflScere and Men. Gav&liy Horses. 

Year 1837 .. 14,727 .. 1282 
1838 .. 18,413 .. 1246 



»» 
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1839 .. 25,541 .. 1574 



Cabrera conquered for himself not merely military but 
also social distinctions. In June, 1837, he received the 
Grand Cross of S. Fernando, and for his gallant defence of 
Morella against Oraa he was appointed by Don Carlos Conde 
de Morella. It may be said, however, with truth of this 
stem, earnest, and able leader, that he found his chief 
reward in the loyalty and aflfection of his followers, whom he 
treated invariably with frankness and consideration. His 
appeals to them — of which the following is a sample — were 
successful because he reminded them of the dangers they had 
shared and surmounted together, and of the glories which 
At Baceite, "Were Certain to reward united and determined action. " Our 
Jan., 1836. « situation," he said on one occasion when addressing his 
troops, " is sad, but not so serious as to damp our enthusiasm. 
" At other times we have been in equal if not even greater 
" dangers, dangers which are frequent in war. We have 
<< suffered hunger, thirst, cold, and all imaginable privations. 
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" and by our constancy, our love of religion, of onr King 
" and our country, we have overcome them all. The defence 
" of our cause, and the military glory which we are beginning 
" to acquire, should stimulate us to continue with the same 
" ardour in front of our valiant and suffering volunteers. If 
" some of our number have deserted our ranks, it is a proof 
" that they have but little courage. Those who have re- 
" mained loyal will follow us to death. Let us therefore 
" be undismayed, and march at once in concert and in 
" harmony." 

Although he was no orator, Cabrera could touch the 
hearts of his men and rouse their spirits by words which 
they could understand, and by an enthusiasm which was 

contagious. 

« « « « « 

Cabrera reappeared on the Spanish stage during the 
struggle which ended in the accession to the throne of the 
son of Queen Isabella, the present King of Spain, Alfonso XII. 
He appeared after a long absence from Spanish politics in 
the unaccustomed character of a peace-maker. His appear- 
ance was hardly a success ; the fire of his youth had gone 
out, and with it had disappeared most of his talent and all 
his influence. He may have been prudent now, cautious, 
even patriotic, but he was no longer in the Catalonian's eye 
Cabrera. He was emphatically one of those men whose silence 
would have been golden, now that the furnace of his youth 
had gone out and left but ashes. He had been so long an ideal 
to the peasantry of Northern Spain, so long a terrible figure 
in the memory of the more luxuriant South, — an emblem 
of battle and murder, that his recent appearance as a mediator 
seemed an outrage on the reason of both North and South. 
A hero often gains by an early death ; he loses aU by a re- 
surrection into a world which is not the world of his old life. 



Note. — llie early life and character of Cabrera have been described 
since his death with extraordinary contradictious by various writers. It is 
impossible to conceive two more op|x>site accounts than those given by 
C. L. Gruneisen in the Fall Mall Gazette of June 2, 1877, and that given 
in the Echo of May 29, 1877. Truth lies in the middle, and the facts 
given in the preceding chapter may be relied upon. They are based upon 
the personal inquiries of the English Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hebnani. 

rpHE reader must now turn again to the North of Spain. 
•*■ He will see that there were many reasons why General 
Evans should not remain inactive in St. Sebastian. The 
^ Legion had not done very much as yet, and the 'prestige of 
English arms had suffered in consequence. The time was 
approaching also when the men could claim their discharge, 
and unless some success could be attained in the field before 
the end of their service, it would be hopeless to induce 
many to re-enlist ; and on strategical grounds it was very 
desirable to display some activity in the North, in order to 
check the too-evident determination of the Garlists to make 
incursions into Castile. 

But Evans' force was wholly inadequate at the com- 
mencement of the year 1837 for any single-handed operations. 
Even in conjunction with Saarsfield's force from Pamplona, he 
could do little without reinforcements from Espartero's army 
CoLWyide, — reinforcements which to be useful must not be under 6000 
Uan, " to 8000 men. Espartero himself was ready to strengthen 
1837^^* the San Sebastian force to this extent, but he was checked in 
every way by the chief of his staff, General Oraa, who had 
great influence over him. The energy of the English Com- 
missioner was, however, rewarded ; in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 5000 men embarked at Portugalete for San Sebastian,* 
and these were followed by 1500 additional on the 2nd March. 



* Chiefly men belonging to (formerly) Karvaez' division, the 2nd 
Regiment of Castile, and the Provincial battalion of Ciudad Kodngo : the 
whole under General Eeudon. 
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In securing these reinforcements, General Evans was mnch . 
strengthened by the co-operation of Lord John Hay, who 
found the necessary transports. 

Had the measures which were thus taken been employed 
in the month of January, it is possible that the French 
frontier might have been closed against the Garlists, and 
a very heavy blow dealt upon them in consequence. No 
more can be said of such a contingency than that it might 
have been possible. In the light of the subsequent hesi- 
tation of Saarsfield, whose co-operation would have been 
necessary, it cannot be said that it would have been 
probable. 

Nevertheless, the operations would have been carried out 
in January under advantages which diminished as weeks 
went on. The Carlists were disorganized owing to the 
unexpected relief of Bilbao ; and a change of ministry had 
been made by Don Carlos, which gave increased prominence 
and power to the Bishop of Leon, and excited great indigna- 
tion among the Navarrese.* Au coniraire, the Christino Col.Wylde, 
troops were flushed with satisfaction at the honours and praise jan.^27 
showered upon them on account of their recent success ; and ^^'^7. 
the jealousies which were only too certain to re-appear 
among their generals, were for the moment suspended. 

The first scheme was sound and thoughtful. The Annual 
Carlist lines in Guipuscoa — which were fairly fortified and ^^S"*^'- 
strengthened by redoubts — extended along a chain of hills 
from Irun into Biscay, through Oyarzun, Hernani, Tolosa, 
and Yillafranca. If General Evans should make an attack 
on the centre of these lines (which came very near to San 
Sebastian), and if, at the same time, the right and left were 
attacked respectively by Espartero, say from Durango, and 
by Saarsfield somewhere near Tolosa, there was a great 
probability of a success on a very thorough and extended 
scale. But co-operation was rare among Spanish generals, 
as rare as jealousy was common. Saarsfield shone in excuses, 



♦ Villa Real was superscdud in the command of the Carlist forces, which Bollaert. 
was given to Don Sebastian. 
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Gen .Saars- but their quality was inferior to their number. Writing 
Gen.i-^ans, ^^131 Pamplona, he pleaded as an excuse for not moving into 
18-J7^^' the Bastan that he had no money ! The marvel would have 
been if he had had that article, and he would have occupied 
a unique position among the Christino armies. He next 
urged the disorganized state of the French Auxiliary Legion ; 
and this in the face of the well-known fact that, however 
disorganized the French and English mercenaries might be 
in camp or garrison, they were readily welded into homo- 
geneity by the hammer of actual cpmbat and service in front 
of the enemy. Yet again, in almost whining tones, he 
represented that Espartero, and not he, should take the 
initiative ; and that the former should in fact be established 
in Durango before he himself should quit Pamplona. It 
would seem as if this excuse had been urged in grim irony : 
SL joint attack of three divisions, which would admit of one 
remaining, while the others showed the enemy the part which 
they were to play in the coming operations, would be a 
novel and not very hopeful military scheme. 

Lastly, with a bold defiance of the truth, he asserted that 
CoLWyide, the enemy in his immediate front outnumbered him, and 
tia^ that therefore he dared not move. What were the real facts ? 

Feb. 27, He had under his command at least 15,000 men ; after 

1837 

garrisoning the necessary points, he would still have 8000 
available ; and he could certainly with these march through 
the Bastan, where the enemy had only three battalions. 
These excuses and delays were not merely irritating, but 
Annual most baneful. They allowed the Carlists to strengthen and 
Register, jjjtjench their positions still further, especially Hernani — 
the place which, for various reasons, would be the object of 
any attack on the lines made from San Sebastian. They 
also led the Carlist Commander, Don Sebastian, to detach 
additional troops from the neighbourhood of Bilbao towards 
the centre of the lines, it being apparent that the only real 
attack was likely to be that meditated by General Evans. 
The result was that in the end of February that oflScer 
found a force of no fewer than 17,000 in his immediate front, 
strongly intrenched, and without a symptom of movement 
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on the part of either Espartero or Saarsfield to create a 
diversion. Add to this that the snow was a foot deep round 
San Sebastian, and the reader will see how unpromising 
were General Evans' prospects. General Oraa had as yet 
succeeded in preventing Espartero's forward movements by 
taking advantage of his almost habitual indecision at this 
time, and his reluctance to endanger his recently-acquired 
laurels ; and all the entreaties of the English Commissioner 
seem at this time to have failed. Evans had therefore to 
act alone, trusting that his example might succeed where his 
petitions had failed. 

On the 10th March, General Evans advanced his line toCoi.Wyide, 
the same position which he held on the right of the Urumoea ^*° ^^^ 
previous to his movement on Fuentarabia in June, 1836. March 11, 
This involved the capture of the heights of Ametzagama, 
which had been strongly fortified ; and the capture was not Bollacrt. 
effected without considerable loss. The left was then pushed 
forward to some rocky heights near the high road between 
Astigarraga and Irun, and these were held by him against 
vigorous Carlist efforts, and in spite of a loss of 600 killed 
and wounded, until night, when he withdrew the troops from 
this point to the neighbourhood of Alza. The whole attack 
was conducted with great spirit, and although it was said 
that General Evans contemplated nothing but ^reconnai9»ance^ 
it resulted in an action highly creditable to the troops under 
his command. The British Legion, under Generals Chichester Annual 
and Fitzgerald, behaved admirably ; and the capture of San ^^g"^*"". 
Marco was effected by General Jauregui's Spanish brigade, 
covered by the fire of the small force of (English) Royal 
Artillery which accompanied the expedition. The fire of 
these guns was universally commended, and did much to 
ensure success. 

On the whole, the results of the 10th of March may be 
said to have exceeded expectation ; and as rumours arrived 
next morning that Espartero was on his way to Durango 
with 28 battalions, and that even Saarsfield had promised to 
move if the provincial authorities would give him a few 
days' rations, there was a feeling of cheerful confidence 
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peryading the San Sebastian army, which spoke well for 
further operations. 

With the exception of the capture of the village of Loyola, 
General Evans did little more until the 15th March, hoping 
thereby to ensure the more immediate co-operation of the 
two generals whom he believed to be marching to his assist- 
ance. On the morning of that day he concentrated the 
whole of his forces at Loyola with a view to a general attack. 
Placing his Spanish troops on the right, the Legion on the 
left, and the English artillery and marines in the centre, on 
the Hernani road, he attacked a powerfully-defended hill, 
called the Venta, which commanded Hernani, and after five 
hours' fighting compelled the enemy to abandon it. The 
gallantry displayed on both sides was great ; the weather 
was unfavourable, and the troops wet and half-famished ; 
and the obstinacy of the defenders seemed for a time more 
than a match for the eagerness and dash of the attacking 
columns. But when in addition to the direct attack of the 
British troops in front, the enemy found their flanks being 
turned, there was no alternative but retreat, to avoid 
capture. 

There seemed now no doubt that Hernani would be en- 
tered on the following day. It is true that as yet no 
authentic intelligence of the co-operation or movements of 
Espartero and Saarsfield had been received, but the chief 
difficulties had already been overcome by Evans, unassisted, 
and it was felt that the morrow would witness the easy 
crowning of his successes in a triumphant entry into Hernani. 

The fates were, however, no longer propitious. The 
English Commissioner, who at midnight on the 15th penned 
jubilant and hopeful sentences from San Sebastian, had to 
record within twenty-four hours a story of complete and 
even shameful failure. The attack on the 16th commenced 
at 10 a.m. The enemy made but feeble resistance, retiring 
into the town at once ; and the bombardment commenced. 
Suddenly, strong reinforcements were observed coming up 
behind Hernani. Part of these occupied at once the cover 
in the neighbourhood of the bridge of Astigarraga, while 
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the remainder deployed with the intention of outflanking 
the Queen's troops on both sides. An nnacconntable panic 
seized two battalions on the left of Evans' force, one Spanish 
and one belonging to the Legion; they broke and fled ^^^^ 
almost before they were attacked, and confusion spread 
along the whole left of the line. The right and centre 
stood firm; but towards evening the general found it 
necessary to withdraw his whole force to the position which 
he had occupied after the action of the 10th. The retreat 
was prevented from degenerating into a rout, by the 
admirable steadiness of the English Marines in the centre, Annual 
and by the efficient fire of the Royal and Boyal Marine ^^**'- 
Artillery. Of these, Colonel Wylde was able to write with 
pride that they behaved with the utmost gallantry, and/6Kf. 
that the guns were brought to the rear with the utmost 
deliberation and order. 

The whole of the successes of the previous days were 
literally undone by this defeat, and the prestige of Evans' 
force irretrievably injured — a thing which it could ill aflbrd. 
It is true that acts of brilliant courage and daring charac- 
terised the Queen's troops, especially the cavalry ; it is also 
true that some excuse was to be found in the fact that the 
men had been for days exposed to great discomfort, exposure, 
cold, and hardship, and that many of them had actually 
gone into action famishing, having had no food that day. 
But these facts do not atone for the defeat suffered in the 
cheerless neighbourhood of Hernani. The Carlist force 
which appeared so opportunely under Don Sebastian, had 
suflered similar privations, and was weary with the fatigues 
of a forced march ; and the Christine forces had immeasur- 
ably the advantage of position. 

The true explanation of the defeat, apart from the un- 
pardonable cowardice of the two battalions on the left, is to 
be found in the old, old story of want of harmony and co- 
operation between the Queen's generals. Saarsfield knew CoUWylde, 
Evans' intentions on the 9th March ; he left Pamplona on ^^^^"^ 
the 11th, and after one night's absence returned to his March I6, 
barracks because the weather was unfavourable. As was 
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Annual tersely said — ^he returned to Pamplona, haying encountered 
Register, nothing worse than a severe wetting ! 

His conduct gave Don Sebastian or his advisers an 
opportunity of displaying a very brilliant and successful 
piece of strategy. The Garlists had the advantage of 
working on the inner circle of operations. Their leader, 
with one column, marched in the direction of Estella, to 
lead Saarsfield to imagine that he meditated an incursion 
into Castile ; while another column watched the movements 
of the Christino general when he issued from Pamplona on 
the 11th. Hardly crediting the good fortune involved in 
Saarsfield's prompt return to Pamplona when he should 
have advanced to Tolosa, the latter column, being thus set 
free, proceeded to Hernani by rapid marches, while Don Se- 
bastian's division returned in the same direction, making a 
forced night march of twelve leagues to Hernani on the 
night of the 15th. These columns were the reinforcements 
which appeared behind Hernani on the 16th and did such 
CoLWyide, executiou. They amounted to at least ten or twelve batta- 
tian^^**" lions, viz., four or six under Villa Beal, who had returned to 
March 21, hig dutv, and who reached Hernani about 9 a.m., and six 

1837 . . 

or eight, with cavalry and artillery, which arrived about 
11 a.m., under Don Sebastian and Moreno. Had Saarsfield 
shown the slightest energy, had he even made use of the 
simplest* precautions with a view of watching the enemy's 
movements, the reinforcements would never have reached 
Hernani, and the place must have fallen. As for Espartero, 
he never advanced beyond Durango, and returned to Bilbao 
on the 21st, much harassed as he retired by the enemy's 
cavalry and guerillas.* 

The whole affair had a most disheartening effect on the 
army and on public opinion ; and it became evident that 
some immediate and more concentrated action must at once 



♦ The loeses of the Queen's troops on the 16th amounted to 200 killed 
and missing, and 600 wounded. The number of men in hospital for 
wounds received between the 9th and 17th amounted to 653 Spmish and 
473 English. 
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be taken. Thanks to the correct instinct of General Evans 
and the thorough co-operation on this occasion of Espartero, 
the plan decided upon proved in time completely successful. 
The latter was ur&:ed to make the Bidasoa the base of his Coi. Wjide, 
future operations, and to remove the whole of his available tiln **" 
force, with his own head-quarters, to San Sebastian. It was ^^^''^^ 2^» 
calculated that after sufficiently garrisoning Bilbao and the 
Incartaciones, some 20,000 men might be spared for the new 
service. In the meantime, General Saarsfield having fortu- 
nately been obliged through illness to hand over his com- 
mand to Irribarren, an honest and zealous officer, it was 
considered safe to entrust to that division the duty of pre- 
venting any Garlist expedition into Castile. Irribarren was Lieutenant 
therefore on the Ebro before the end of April, near Lodosa, '^^'^^^ 
watching the signs of any attempt to cross the river. Two Lodosa, 
battalions were also sent to Santander to be employed as 1837. '^ * 
occasion might require, in strengthening either the corps on 
the Upper Ebro, or Vittoria. 

It took much time and many journeys of the English 
Commissioner between Bilbao and San Sebastian, before the 
difficulties raised by Espartero's staflf were overcome. But 
that general had been taught by the recent failure at Hemani 
that his staff-officers were not infallible, and he began 
from this time to assert his own opinions more freely, and 
to act upon them with less hesitation. It is a characteristic 
of staff officers, even in these more enlightened days, to be 
somewhat self-opinionated, and to be fussy in an inverse ratio 
to the amount of work which they perform. As a general's 
operations go on, however, and he realizes day by day that 
the responsibility of failure will be visited not upon his staff, 
but upon himself, he listens with less humility to the 
volunteered advice they give him, and even ventures to 
adopt his own views instead of theirs. It was so now with 
Pspartero, and the result was that in the middle of May Coi.Wyide, 
there were collected in San Sebastian thirty-nine battalions ; f.*" ^^^" 
sufficient after garrisoning the lines to allow a force of 24,000 May 12, 
men to take the field. Against this number the Carlists 
could only bring about 14,000, including armed peasants. 

K 2 
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Espartero showed his consideration and chivalry by adopt- 
Annuai j^jj^g General Evans' plans, and by allowing him the practical 
conduct of the operations. That officer, owing to the 
crowded state of the barracks in San Sebastian as the rein- 
forcements arrived from Bilbao, took possession of the village 
of Loyola and some large houses in the neighbourhood, and 
occupied them, notwithstanding some smart fighting, with 
part of his division. The Carlist general was not blind to 
what was going on, nor to the dangers of a decisive engage- 
ment with superior force. He resolved to withdraw his 
artillery from the lines, and a large portion of his force ; and 
by making a feint of an expedition into Castile, he hoped to 
draw away a large part of the San Sebastian army. He 
^^^^'^' was much opposed by some of his advisers on account of 
this decision ; but the alternative would have been much 
more likely to injure, and perhaps fatally, the cause of Don 
Carlos in the North-east of Spain. It simplified, of course, 
Coi.wvide, *^® work of the Queen's troops. At daybreak on the 14th 
Heraani, May, 1837, in the midst of wet and stormy weather, Espar- 
1837. ' tero advanced in force against Hernani. The principal 
heights, the Venta and others, were yielded by the enemy 
after a nominal resistance ; and these being really the keys 
of the position, the abandonment of the redoubts and lines 
followed very soon. General Gurrea, who was stationed on 
the Ametza, then, crossed the Uramea at Loyola, and ad- 
vancing along its left bank, carried Astigarraga without 
opposition, while on the right the English Legion and a 
Spanish division carried Hernani in a very spirited manner. 
Advancing in the direction of Tolosa, they next carried the 
village of Urrieta, where they bivouacked for the night. 

So rapidly did the enemy * retreat that very few prisoners 
were taken : and the losses of the Queen's troops were very 
small. 

Anxious to give General Evans all the glory which could 
be obtained from the campaign, Espartero resolved to 



* The Carlists appeared to have 13 battalions, a sciuadron of cavalry, 
but no artillery. 
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remain himself near the Tolosa road, with a view to placing 
Hemani and some other points in a state of defence, so ad to 
secure the commnnication between them and San Sebastian. 
General Evans, with the coTf% Sarmie under his imme- 
diate command, proceeded to invest Irun and Fuentarabia. 

The force under General Evans amounted now to about Annnai 
10,000 men in fourteen battalions, together with some English ^^ ' ' 
seamen and marines under Lord John Hay. He had also eight ^^i- Wyid« 
pieces of artillery.* Of the infantry, nine battalions were May*i7, 
Spanish, and the remainder belonged to the English Legion. ^®^'^* 
He marched at daybreak on the 16th May, and first met 
the enemy, two battalions of Navarre, at Oyarzun. They 
retreated, pursued by General Jaurogui, by the mountains 
towards Navarre, tun was invested at noon, the artillery 
opening fire on the detached fort. El Parqui, the virtual citadel 
of the place. During the afternoon three companies of Bifles 
got on the road between Irun and the Fort of Behovia, on 
the Bidasoa, and in spite of a heavy fire, penetrated the 
suburbs, and established themselves in a church and some 
houses near one of the gates. Two 12-pounders were then 
brought up from the Fort of Behovia, in order to destroy 
the gate of the town opening towards the French frontier ; 
and El Parqui was summoned to surrender on terms, but 
without success. 

Night had now come on ; and at last one of the outer 
gates was breached, and all the fire of the few Christino 
guns was brought to bear on the inner town defences. A 
second barrier existed before the entrance to the heart of 
the town could be attained. 

It was night ; and a struggle commenced between deter- 
mination and a hunger to wipe out past defeat on one 
side, and a terror of death on the other. Of late there [^ 
had been little or no mercy shown by Carlists to Christino 
prisoners. Even under circumstances which appealed 
most eloquently to the captor's feelings, no mercy had - 
been shown to the wounded or prisoners of the English 



* Pour iron 12-pouuder8 aiulT mountain {/iinH. 
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Legion. And now, to every quaking heart in Irun came 
the terrible consciousness that the English general himself 
at the head of his Legion was at their gates, outnumbering 
their own garrison, and to their guilty consciences seeming 
to ask for vengeance. They fought with a halter round 
their necks ; they fought desperately, for it was for life. 

In the darkness, the Ist Begiment of the Legion and the 
Bifles had been fighting from house to house in the saburbs. 
Beaching the outer barrier, a number of the men escaladed 
the windows of a house adjoining the Fuentarabia gate, 
and dropping within the wall drove back the defenders at 
the point of the bayonet. At the same time, as some twenty 
years later at Delhi, the assailants endeavoured to destroy 
the gate by affixing a bag of powder to it, and igniting the 
charge. The gate proved too strong ; but the men who had 
already entered through the* house speedily opened it, and 
admitted the tide of assault. About this time El Parqui 
and the Town-house, which was strongly fortified, surren- 
dered at discretion; and by 11 p.m. the whole town was in 
possession of the Queen's troops. 

According to Carlist precedent, the surrender of the town 
ought to have been the signal for massacre. Most of the 
women and children had escaped to France, it is true, on 
the previous evening ; but there were some 500 prisoners, 
who certainly expected death. The recollections of very 
brutal atrocities practised on English prisoners and wounded 
during the attack on Hernani in March were still fresh 
in the minds of the garrison, and they awaited what they 
felt would be a just retaliation. Their amazement was great 
when they heard General Evans and his officers pleading 
with their men and enjoining them to shed no more blood. 
It seemed incredible ; were they to be reserved for some 
lingering doom or hideous torture ? 

But ere morning they realised that the English general 
had determined not to sully the national honour by murder, 
even under the name of just vengeance, more especially in a 
country where England had culled the brightest flowers of 
her military glory ; and the news of this unexpected mercy 
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travelled far and rapidly. It speedily reached Fnentarabia, 
where General Evans appeared next morning with his army 
demanding capitulation. With a not unnatural doubt, the / 
garrison asked permission for an officer to go to Irun and 
see whether the prisoners taken the day before were really 
still alive. Permission was granted. What had been 
rumoured was found to be correct, and Fuentarabia surren- 
dered without further parley. The confidence of the garrison 
was not misplaced. Not a life was taken. 

To the English reader it must be gratifying to find that 
so great an impression was made on the garrisons of Irun / 
and Fuentarabia by the unexpected leniency of General ^^ 
Evans' force, that the Carlist governor, Soroa, begged Don BoiUert. 
Carlos to issue such orders as would save any prisoners 
belonging to the Legion from ever suffering any inhuman 
treatment. 

These successes were followed by two circumstances 
which demand special notice. In the first place. General 
Evans, having retrieved to a certain extent the tarnished 
honour of his troops, returned to England to assume his 
Parliamentary duties. 

In the second place, Espartero ventured without reference 
to Madrid to issue a proclamation to the Garlists, offering 
the retention of their Fueros if they would lay down their 
arms. This independent conduct was repudiated by the 
Spanish Government, which wished to treat its generals after 
the manner of the politicians in the early part of the great 
French Revolution. But it is interesting as showing the 
gradual development and education of a man who had as yet 
been somewhat deficient in individuality. 

The departure of General Evans seems an appropriate 
time to think again of the true story of the English 
Legion. In doing so, it is only fair to remember that 
the difficulties under which he laboured were almost unpre- 
cedented; that in spite of his failure to proctre justice for 
his men, he never was otherwise than wholly trusted by 
them ; that he was not merely brave as a soldier, fairly good 
as a strategist, unselfish as a man, and sensitive to the 
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hononr of England, bnt was so sympathetic with those 
serving under him that his health repeatedly broke down 
under disappointment at being unable to secure for them 
the rewards and rights to which he considered them 
entitled. 

This is the secret of much of the discipline of the English 
Army. The men feel that their officers have a single eye to 
even their most trifling interests. When they have to suffer 
for military offences, they look on the officer merely as a 
channel of punishment, not as its source ; and anything like 
revengeful or malicious feeling is practically unknown. An 
officer who is indolent as to his own interests is often liti- 
giously anxious as to those of his men. This was to a certain 
extent true of the late Sir De Lacy Evans. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Re-organization op the British Legion, and the Action 

of hxtesca. 

rTHE events related in the last chapter seem to have had 
-^ some effect on the mind of Espartero, and to have con- 
siderably modified the opinion he had entertained of the 
British Legion. It is not impossible that the possession of 
the chief command, with its consequent responsibility, had 
also made him less reckless in his criticism, and more con- 
servative of the means in his power. He was not the first, 
nor the last, whom the responsibilities of office and power 
have rendered tolerant and modest. Among the many wise 
sayings of a gi^eat living politician, none are more trne 
and striking than that in which he said that it is easier to 
criticise than to construct. Unfortunately for the world, 
criticism is much more natural than construction. 

Espartero wrote to the English Commissioner, asking him Hcrnani, 
to endeavour to re-organize the Legion, which was now in J^*y ^^» 
the act of dissolution; and a fortunate argument accom- 
panied the appeal in the shape of money to pay some of the 
arrears due to the men, but not as yet anything for the 
officers. In England at this time pressure was being 
brought to bear upon the government with a view to pre- 
venting any assistance of any description whatever being 
given to the Christines. Colonel Wylde did not despair of 
being able to retain 1000 or 2000 of the best men, and he 
was the more anxious to do so because those of the Legion 
who had accompanied Espartero on his march to Pamplona 
on the 29th May had behaved exceedingly well. "The 
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Coi.Wyide, " Legion was not engaged on this occasion," Colonel Wylde 

tian, wrote, " except the Artillery and Eockets, which as usual 

1837^^' " distinguished themselves so much that Espartero wishes 

" that they should be induced to remain on any terms ; and 

'^ I hope that sufficient to form two or three efficient field 

Ihid., « batteries will be induced to do so." Before the 17th June 

1837. ' about 500 had re-engaged, and more would certainly have 

done so had it not been for the discontent — not unnatural — 

of their officers, many of whom had been at this time fifteen 

months without pay. The carelessness and want of faith which 

characterised the Spanish Governments in their dealings 

with the Legion now met with their merited punishment. 

To succeed General Evans a Colonel O'Connell was found ; 
but he had not the same influence over the men, and he 
encountered great difficulties from the beginning. Some of 
these have been already alluded to, others will be treated in the 
next chapter ; suffice it to say here that after the new Legion 
was formed and, indeed, within a few weeks of its formation. 
Colonel Wylde was compelled to describe its state as one of 
Coi.Wyide, ct^ggrraceful slackness and discontent." Nor is this much 

San oeoas- ^ 

tian, to be wondered at, for at the same time he had to admit that 

1837.^^' the men were receiving no pay, and their officers were paying 
for their men's food out of their own resources. It is hardly 
matter of surprise that Colonel Wylde determined on going 
at once to Espartero, who was now near Madrid, and who 
alone of Spanish officials seemed trustworthy and deter- 

Vidempra, mined ; nor that this new Legion, as shown in a former 

^* chapter, had but a brief existence. 

While this attempt at re- organization was in progress, the 
following brief summary will show the general course of 
this desultory war between the operations at Hernani and 
the painful circumstances in connection with the Christino 
forces which will form the subject of the next chapter. 

Towards the end of May, 1837, the Christino general, 
Irrebarren, was at Tauste, a short distance from the left 
bank of the Ebro, and Buerens was in communication with 
him on the right bank between Tudela and Zaragoza. Irri- 
barren had as yet conducted his operations with great 
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judgment, marching in a parallel direction with the opposing 
force of Garlists, and keeping between them and the Ebro. 
He thus forced the enemy into such a position that he could Coi.Wyide, 
only enter Catalonia through the most mountainous part of ^^3^7 " ' 
Aragon — a district believed at that time to be inhabited by 
a Ghristino peasantry, and known to be inadequate to the 
subsistence of any large force, and unsuited for the passage 
of cavalry and artillery. Espartero was anxious to follow 
up the operations at Hernani and Irun by moving on Pam- 
plona, with a view to co-operating with Irribarren, and, if 
necessary, interposing his army between the Carlists and 
Castile. It was known that the Carlists were about 20,000 
in number, and were under the command of Don Carlos him- 
self and Don Sebastian ; and it was believed that their aim 
was subsistence in Upper Aragon and Catalonia. Events 
proved that a much higher purpose animated them; and 
that, fired by the successful march of Gomez, Don Carlos 
meditated a union with the forces of Cabrera, and an advance 
on Madrid. Espartero marched to Pamplona on the 29th 
May, but by this time an action had taken place between 
Irribarren and the Carlists, resulting in the death of the 
former. On the afternoon of the 23rd May, Irribarren had Lieutenant 

. . Turner 

heard that the enemy was crossing the river Gallijos, near r.a., ' 
Murillo. He immediately started in pursuit with his ^^""*^°^*'» 
cavalry, reaching a village called Alcala at nightfall. Next 1837. 
morning he learnt that the enemy was entering Huesca, and 
at 5 p.m. on that day he himself arrived within three-quar- 
ters of a league of that place, and made ready for battle. 
His troops were as follows: on the right, the 6th Light 
Infantry of the Legion, the Regiment of Avila, and the 
Companies of Guides and Sappers, supported by some cavalry 
and artillery of the Legion ; in the centre, the regiment of 
Africa, and two battalions of Guards, with artillery ; and on 
the left, one battalion of Almanza and two of Cordova. 

His main force of cavalry was on the extreme left. The 
action commenced by the Christine Chasseurs and Cara- 
bineers driving in the advanced cavalry of the Carlists. As 
the Carlist masses began gradually to form up outside the 
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town, Irribarren's artillery came into action, but with little 
precision or eflfect. He then threw forward his light com- 
' panics in skirmishing order, supported by some cavalry 
under Brigadier Don Diego Leon ; and these were driving 
■ back the enemy'8 skimisherB somewhat leisurely on their 
supports, when, unfortunately, Leon charged prematurely at 
the head of a squadron of the Boyal Guard, and was met by 
a heavy fire, which proved fatal to himself and to many of 
his men. The cavalry was greatly demoralised by the fall 
of Leon ; that of the enemy behaved well, and was handled 
with considerable skill ; the Legion behaved badly, and 
Lrribarren had no alternative but to order a retreat, which 
would have degenerated into a rout had it not been for the 
steadiness of the Guards under Yan Halen. During the 
retreat, lrribarren headed, with praiseworthy rashness, a 

wound. Many similar instances of gallantry on the part of 
the Christines were displayed; one — a lieutenant-colonel 
of the Grenadiers-a-Cheval — had three horses killed under 
him, and was himself wounded. The Legion lost 27 officers 
and 250 men, killed and wounded ; and the entire loss of 
Lrribarren's force was over 1000 of all ranks. The position 
of the enemy was a strong one, and their numbers were 
double those opposed to them ; but they also sufiered severe 
losses. After the action, the Garlists returned to Huesca, 
where Don Carlos himself had taken up his station. 

The misfortune to Irrebarren's force found a companion 
in connection with the Christino army under the incom- 
petent General Oraa, at this time Captain- General of 
Lieutenant Aragou. He had marched on the 2nd June to make a 
^Jl!^^^ '''^(^o^^^ismnce of Barbastro, and, if possible, to drive the 
Berbegai, enemy out of the town. His dispositions had not been 
1837. ' badly made, but were upset by the bad behaviour of the 
troops in the centre, and by the refusal at first of the French 
Legion on his right to go into action. Taking advantage of 
the confusion, the Carlists pressed in between Oraa's right, 
which was commanded by Brigadier Conrad (who was killed), 
and his left under General Buerens. 
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With difficulty the troops were sufficiently disengaged to 
admit of the flanks retiring in tolerable order to the old 
cantonments, under incessant charges of the enemy's cavalry ; 
but the centre remained, during the retreat, in hopeless 
confusion. The Christine loss exceeded 600 men. The troops 
were completely demoralised, and the men of the Legion 
claimed their discharge immediately after the action, and 
obtained permission to march to the coast. This force, ulti- 
mately restored to order, rallied and pursued the Carlists 
(who evacuated Barbastro on the 5th June), reaching 
Tamarite on the 7th, and Almenasa, in Catalonia, on the 8th. 
At this place. General Baron de Meer assumed command, and 
the force moved forward to Balaguer on the 9th, in the hope 
of preventing the Carlists from crossing the Segre. 

The activity displayed by the Carlists in the North-east 
found imitation elsewhere. On the 21st and 22nd July two ^it^^det? 
Carlist columns entered Castile by different ways, intending Ja^y 27, 
to unite at Monasterio. The reserve of the Army of the 
North under Escala was detailed to march in pursuit. At 
the same time, a Carlist force und^r Castor was occupying 
the attention of General Scoane, who had to draw on the 
garrison of Bilbao and appeal for assistance from Lord John 
Hay in order to maintain his ascendancy. The Carlist, 
Guergue, had in the meantime taken Segovia, and occupied 
the Sierra between Burgos and Soria, following up these 
operations by driving almost to the gates of Madrid the 
Christine force under Mendez Vigo. 

Alarmed for the safety of the capital, Espartero had hur- MajJIJ^f^"^^' 
ried south, reaching Madrid from Guadalaxara on the 12th Aug. 12, 
August. There he remained until the 16th, when he moved 
his head-quarters to Arabaca, two leagues oflf, under circum- 
stances which deserve special consideration. 
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pKEVIOUS to detailing the mutinous conduct among the 
•^ Christine armies which darkens the narrative of their 
operations in 1837, it is well to remind the reader yet again 

f, de la that such conduct was singularly rare. " The soldier of 
Spain is one of the best when placed under an experienced 
general, and brave, intelligent officers. He is possessed of 
" cool and steady valour ; he long resists fatigue, and readily 
" inures himself to labour ; he lives on little, endures hunger 
" without complaining, executes the orders of his superiors 
" without hesitation, and never suffers a murmur to escape 
him." These words represent the opinions, also, not merely 
of the writer who uses them, but of the whole of the English 
Commissioners who were with the Queen's armies in this 

toi. Lacy, War. They are almost literally confirmed by the Commis- 

837?^' sioner who, in this very year, 1837, accompanied the Army 
of the Centre under General Oraa. 

To what, then, can the committal of such atrocities as 
those of Segovia, Vittoria and Pamplona, be attributed ? 
What was it that, developed among the patient Spanish 
soldiery that insubordination and violence which, in 1837, 
found expression at Hemani, Bilbao and Arabaca? One 

k)liaert. writer attributes it to " want of pay, the inaction of some 
"of the chiefs, the reverses of others, and the toleratidn 
"of insubordination." But these were merely additional 
irritants, not the prime cause. Want of pay was far from 
peculiar to 1837, in a country where the treasury was 
generally empty ; and the Christines bore inaction and 
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reverses with a patience and philosophy which other nations 
might envy. The toleration of insubordination might 
increase the evil, but is an eccentric reason to give for its 
origin. The true reason was known to Espartero, and can- 
not be too urgently insisted upon both in justice to the 
troops and as a warning for the future. 

It has already been stated that the curse which blighted 
the operations in the field was political exigency in Madrid. 
Parties were ready to win a petty victory in the Cortes, 
even at the cost of a defeat of the army in the field. And 
then, instead of expressing regret for their short-sighted- 
ness, they would endeavour to transfer popular indignation 
from themselves to the army, by a wholesale detraction of 
the officers and men, who were not present to defend them- 
selves. The Calatrava Ministry had made itself especially 
unpopular in this way with the army, for it not merely 
allowed the troops to be maligned without offering to defend 
them, but actually — by the voice of one of its leading mem- 
bers, M. Mendizabal — uttered the grossest calumnies against 
those in positions of command and responsibility. 

On one occasion, in replying to a criticism on his admin- Coi.Wyide, 
istration, which left the army penniless and starving, he, J^**^*'® 
the Minister of Finance, had the effrontery to say that money Aug. 21', 
enough had been sent to the army to fill their waist-belts ^^'^^* 
with gold ounces, and that rations had been at all times 
abundantly supplied also. Even men like Espartero, who /^^v/^ 
had high views of discipline and patriotic self-denial, were ^"J?- 20, 
indignant beyond control. What, then, could be expected 
of the mass of suffering soldiers? Statements like these, 
on such authority, awakened in their minds doubts of the 
chiefs under whom they served, and through whom their 
pay and rations would naturally come. From doubt it was 
but an easy step to a belief that their generals retained for 
their own use the pay which they now heard officially had 
been so lavishly issued. And soon in every camp and garrison 
were seen dark looks, and were heard more than muttered 
imprecations. Their generals were now in their eyes 
nothing but traitors, and the junior officers were afraid to 
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exercise their authority in many cases, lest they should 
precipitate the mutiny that was imminent. 

Things came to a crisis first at Hernani and Santander — 
in the division which had been commanded by General 
Evans, and was now under Count Mirasol. The former's 
continual struggles to obtain pay and rations for his men 
were so well known, that when the mutiny broke out, the 
Col.Wyide, cry was, that since the English general .left, there had only 
s«n Sebas- j^^^j^ traitors left to command them. In attempting to 
Jaiy 5, pacify the troops. Count Mirasol was knocked down, his 
aide-de-camp killed, and his house injured. In a slight 
re-action which followed, the troops expressed regret ; but 
Count Mirasol considered that the hint to himself had been 
sufficiently broad, and handed the command over to General 
Jauregui. The new Auxiliary Legion refused at the same 
time to obey Colonel O'Connell unless they received their 
pay, and the atmosphere was kept at fever-heat by the 
presence in San Sebastian of some fifty officers of the old 
Legion, who refused with national caution to accept a pas- 
sage to England unless their arrears of pay were given 
to them. The endurance of the troops under their many 
privations, previous to this emeutey may be guessed from a 
complaint made during the mutiny by the Princessa Regi- 
ment of what it is to be hoped was exceptional conduct, viz., 
that their adjutant had beaten and ill-treated them on 
parade for not being clean, although he knew they had not a 
maravedi to buy soap or blacking with ! 
Lieutenant The discontcut showcd itself again at Miranda de Ebro in 
iiirancU de *^® following manner. On the night of the 17th August, 
Ebro, 1837; the Provincial Regiment of Segovia, which had been 
1837. ' fo^ some time in a state of insubordination, marched in from 
Santander. Having been guilty of mutinous acts the 
previous day at Suzana, General Escalera, who commanded 
at Miranda, determined to make an example by punishing 
the ringleaders. He therefore drew up the garrison * out- 



* The garrison consisted of two battalions of Estremadura, two com- 
panies of the Regiment of Almanza, with some artillery and cavalry. 
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Bide the town, and on the arrival of the regiment, he made 
sixteen of the ringleaders prisoners, and had intended to shoot 
them at once, but was persuaded to postpone the execution 
until the day following. About 8 p.m., a great part of the 
regiment of Segovia appeared in the streets, shouting for the 
release of the prisoners, and accusing their chiefs of keeping 
their pay for their own use. They took possession of the 
bridge and entrances to the streets, and were soon joined by 
many men belonging to the other regiments, the artillery 
and cavalry alone taking no part in the disturbance. About 
9 p.m., the prisoners were given up to them, and then 150 
men went to the square in front of the general's house, and 
after calling to him to come out, forced the entrance. He 
appeared on the staircase with his staff, and endeavoured 
to pacify them, but many more of the mutineers entering 
the house, he was dragged to the door and barbarously 
murdered. A number of officers were then cruelly beaten, 
and the crowd quietly dispersed. No attempt was made to dis- 
pute with the mutineers or to check them ; the regular guards 
did not interfere, nor was it believed that the other regiments 
would have fired on that of Segovia, had they been ordered. 

Anticipating matters here a little, it may be interesting to Commani- 
tell how this base assassination of a brave officer, who refused w. h. ^ 
to seek safety in flight, although strongly urged, was avenged Wyide, 
by Espartero, who was deeply affected when the intelligence eye-wit- 
reached him at Torre Laguna. Keturning with his army to ^^'^^ i^ 
the north in the beginning of winter, Espartero reached Miranda de 
Miranda de Ebro on the 25th October, 1837, where he nov!'i 
remained for a few days. This place is the frontier town of i^^^. 
Navarre, and is now important as the junction of several Byrne, 
lines of railway. The Ebro flows through the town, and 
is the boundary between Castile and Navarre. Espartero 
confided his intentions to no one ; but on the 30th October 
he paraded the whole army without the limits of the town, 
the regiment of Segovia being drawn up in a prominent place, 
flanked by others and by artillery. The general, to the 
surprise of his staff, appeared in full dress with all his orders 
and decorations, and at once summoning the senior and 

L 
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staflf officers to accompany him, he rode up to the regiment 
of Segoyia. He then addressed them somewhat as follows : — 
" I come to ask you for my old friend, my comrade in 
" battle, your chief, Escalera ? Where is he ? " 

Then pointing to the ground where he had been buried, 
he went on : — 

" He is there — foully murdered ; and I call upon all of you 
" who are true soldiers, to give up the uames of his assas- 
sins. 

There was a dead silence. He again appealed to them, 
but still without eflfect. He then ordered the regiment to 
be numbered off from the right, and every twentieth man to 
be marched to the front, and prepared for immediate execu- 
tion. This had hardly been done, when a sergeant reluctantly 
came forward and said that he had a list of the actual 
murderers, some ten in number. They were accordingly 
placed where the others had stood, only one of those drawn 
at first happening to have been really guilty. Of the 
ten, one protested most vehemently that he had taken no 
part in the disturbance, and his struggles were great as he 
was dragged to a broken wall, against which the others had 
already been placed for execution. He was placed on the 
left of the others, but before the fatal volley was fired he 
started nimbly round the comer of the wall, and ran along 
the front of the troops in such a way that it would have 
been dangerous to fire at him. Being re-captured, he was 
dragged back to the wall, when a voice was heard in the 
ranks of the regiment, saying that the real murderer was a 
man of the same name, who was now in hospital at Burgos ; 
and this proving on inquiry to be correct, the other was 
Coi.Wyide, brought from hospital and shot, while the innocent and 
Sllaert. fortuuate protesting one escaped. Many of the other ring- 
leaders were also severely punished, some twenty or thirty 
being sent to the galleys for life. 

Similar atrocities to that committed at Miranda were 
AnnuAi witnessed at Vittoria and Pamplona. In the latter place, a 
and**^^'^* large body of mutineers headed by Brigadier Don Leon 
Bollaert. Iriarte, but, as he said, against his will, created a disturbance 
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in the city, clamouring for their pay, and murdered General 
Saarsfield and Colonel Mendevel, on the plea that they had 
intercepted the money for their own purposes. The same 
vengeance was dealt out at Pamplona by Espartero, when 
he reached that city ; General Iriarte and four other officers 
being executed, notwithstanding their previous gallant and 
valuable services. At the court-martial it was proved that 
the general had sufficient influence over the mutineers to 
save the life of a friend. Espartero said, if he could save a 
friend he had sufficient influence to save his general ; and it 
was the first duty of a soldier to protect his general. Iriarte 
was accordingly shot. This was not, however, till long after. 

No one but Espartero could have ventured on these stem 
measures of reprisal in the discontented state of the army; 
but his popularity with the troops was very great. 

In Vittoria, the governor and many public officials were 
assassinated by mutineers, besides Colonel Lopez, chief of the 
staff, a colonel commanding the 1st Eegiment, and two depu- 
ties of the Provincial Junta. 

In the end of August, 1837, Espartero had seen not a little 
of this mutinous feeling even in the force under his imme- 
diate command. As mentioned elsewhere, he moved his troops 
from Madrid on the 16th, to Arabaca, a place about two 
leagues distant. A very resentful feeling prevailed among 
the officers against the ministry, more especially against M. 
Mendizabal. The tact and popularity of Espartero, combined 
with the knowledge that he quite sympathised with their 
almost righteous indignation, tided matters over for a time ; Coi.Wyide, 
but on the 17th one of his brigadiers. Van Halen, reported Laeu^na, 
that the officers of his brigade quartered at Pozuelo, had August 20, 
refused to do duty. The non-commissioned officers and men 
had, however, obeyed his orders. The situation was awk- 
ward; Espartero had only too many jealous enemies in 
Madrid who would have rejoiced over his discomfiture, even 
if it involved their country's peril ; and with fury in his heart 
he himself knew this well. While he brooded, the discon- 
tented officers arrived, and sought an interview. Sick at 
heart now, he made one more unreal attempt at conciliation, 

L 2 
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It failed — of course it failed; play-acting and soft words have 
a way of failing, when they are used by a hesitating man to 
others who are very seriously in earnest. The sneers of 
politicians had touched the officers as keenly as had the 
newly-awakened doubts of their generals roused the men. 
The halting discussion soon ceased, and with a purely 
military view of the oflfence Espartero ordered the mal- 
contents to return to their quarters, and await orders. 
The regiments in which this feeling was manifested were 
four battalions of the guards, one of the provincial guards, 
forming Brigadier Main's command, and four battalions of 
the guards commanded by Brigadier Van Halen. 

Espartero was not, however, the man to be baffled without 
another eflfort. He sent for the sergeants of these regiments, 
and reasoned with them. With a true soldier's patriotism, 
and with an eloquence all his own, he appealed to them not 
to let their own grievances, just though they were, stand in 
the light of their country's interest ; and he implored them 
not to play into the hands of those who had proved them- 
selves the army's most malicious critics. He did not plead 
in vain. The officers had certain lofty, sentimental griev- 
ances which were harder to bear than any mere personal 
injustice. The non-commissioned officers and men, while 
equally capable of a high esprit-de-corpSy had as yet been 
fretting under a sense of mere personal hardship, which 
vanished before the earnest appeal of a leader whom they 
loved, and in whose courage and honour they believed with 
an implicit faith. The result was satisfactory ; the army 
moved forward to its fresh work with zeal ; the disaflfected 
officers were left behind, and the sergeants received appoint- 
ments to the vacant commissions. 

A man's worst enemies are indeed those of his own house- 
hold. Was it not enough for Espartero and his men to have 
to wrestle, in the agony of civil war, with those who sought 
to demolish all that represented their national creed and 
liberty, but must selfish place-hunters also burrow under the 
foundations, and bark at their success, lest it should hide 
their miserable selves from public observation ? The lesson 
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taught by the clouds which darkened the loyalty of the 
Christino troops in 1837 is not for Spain only, nor is it to 
be studied alone in time of war. Party spirit, transferred 
to military operations, paralysed the arm of England in 
the American War of Independence, and will numb the 
energy of any country's army, even in the most righteous 
cause. And there have been ugly symptoms of late years 
in England of the army being made the arena of party 
warfare, which cannot be too quickly or too thoroughly 
stamped out. The heart of an army becomes as water, 
when it feels that it no longer is the executive of a nation, 
but only of a party ; and the discipline of an army ceases 
to be noble, and is at the best a sullen servitude, when 
egotistical partisans or vain quacks bid for a hollow popu- 
larity, by throwing doubts on the honour, the capacity, or 
the courage of those whom that army has to follow. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Advance of Don Carlos on Madrid. 

TTAD Don Carlos carried out his intention of co-operating 
-■"*• with Cabrera, and then advancing on the metropolis 
with some determination ; had his Conrt been free from 
jealousies; and had his sympathisers in Madrid possessed the 
courage of their opinions, there seems little doubt that he 
would have established such a hold there as would in time 
have paralysed the country against further resistance to his 
authority. The possession of the metropolis decides, as a 
rule, the form of government. There are generally, indeed, 
rival cities which resent the authority of the capital ; but 
the vast majority of the country's inhabitants accept as 
inevitable the rule which is exercised from the metropolis, 
and which has the command of the offices from which springs 
the control of administrative national work. This is an 
exception to ordinary political precedent. As a rule agita- 
tions are urban, and the resistance is from the provinces. 
But if the metropolis is once carried, the change is generally 
accepted in the country districts, and resented only in those 
towns which are sufficiently large to feel a right to be con- 
sulted. For example, the change of government at Paris, 
which would be accepted in Brittany with philosophy, would 
sorely exercise the citizens of Marseilles. 

Don Carlos was deficient in energy, and his Court was not 
harmonious. The result was the failure of an expedition 
which had in it the elements of success. Had he seriously 
laid siege to Madrid, he would have required no wooden horse 
to convey his soldiers within the walls. Had the sun of 
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Carlism been in the ascendant, there would have been no 
lack of worshippers in the Puerta. The politics of many 
so-called patriots changed several times a day with the 
conflicting rumours which distracted brokers, and which 
should have nerved statesmen. How many of these would 
have become demonstrative Carlists had the Pretender suc- 
ceeded in occupying Madrid it is difficult to say, but they 
would have been many. 

According to the account of a partial writer, which will be Boiiaert. 
amplified from the correspondence of the English Commis- 
sioners, the following is a summary of Don Carlos' move- 
ments. He took with him Don Sebastian, Moreno (chief of 
the stafl), 16 battalions, 10 squadrons of cavalry, and 2 
guns, and marched from the vicinity of Arga by Lumbier 
towards Aragon on the 16th May, 1837. On the 24th he Videsapm^ 
fought the action of Huesca, followed by that of Barbastro, J^q ^ ' 
against the Christines under Irribarren and Oraa. On the 
12th June, in the neighbourhood of Gra, he again engaged 
the Christines under the Baron de Meer, and was defeated 
after an obstinate battle. In spite of this disaster, Don 
Carlos succeeded in effecting a junction with Cabrera at 
Cherta on the Ebro, not far from Tortosa ; and he treated the 
Catalonian chief with a warmth and courtesy which soon 
awakened jealousy in that most jealous Court. The united 
force then marched towards Valencia, pursued very lamely by 
the Baron de Meer, and conducted at first with considerable 
skill. On the 15th July, Don Carlos was attacked by Oraa 
near Bunol and Chiva, and after an engagement which 
lasted a whole day he was compelled to retreat. He then 
retired to Canta Vieja to recruit his shattered forces. Canta 
Vieja, a fortified place in Lower Aragon, was a strong- 
hold of Cabrera's, with considerable natural advantages. 
There was not, however, food for so large a force ; 
and Cabrera adopted his usual tactics, scattering his 
forces through the surrounding districts, and keeping a 
network of outposts all over the country, Oraa — deliberate 
to a degree which under such circumstances was a crime — 
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vas arranging a joint attack with Espartero and Buerens 
against Don Carlos, when his scheme was destioyed by a 
diversion oC great importance and excellent arrangement. 
A Carlist chief, Zariategui, the old friend and comrade of 
Znmalacarregny, at the head of an active colnmn, marched 




nnexpectedly from Kavarre, crossed the Ebro, and traversed 
Castile in the direction of Madrid, within five leagues of 
which place his advanced colnmns had arrived on the 11th 
Ang^ast. The terror-stricken Government summoned Es- 
partero to their assistance, and so pnt an end to the plans of 
Oraa. An unintentional act of strategy aided Zariategui, a 
Carlist movement in Navarre having prevented his pursuers 
from following him with energy. 

Don Carlos, having escaped the concerted attack which 
had been meditated, was soon able to take tlie initiative; 
and on the 23rd August, at Herrera and Yillar, defeated 
Cieneral Buerens — who had been forbidden by Oraa to act 
independently-:- completely, inflicting on him a loss of 92 
officers and 2600 killed, wounded, and prisoners. This 
victory he gained without the aid of Cabrera's division ; and 
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the merit was attributed to Moreno, the chief of Don Sebas- 
tian's staflf.* 

Espartero's presence and energy led soon to the retreat of 
Zariategui from before Madrid; and he then hastened to 
rejoin Oraa in the hope of inflicting a blow on Don Carlos 
which should avenge Buerens' defeat. He commanded at 
this date the whole of the Ghristino forces in Spain ; but 
the number which he could muster for the special service on 
which he was now engaged does not seem to have much 
exceeded 20,000 men. The marvellous activity and omni- 
presence of the Garlists neutralised to a great extent the 
numerical superiority of the Christines. Don Carlos on this 
occasion affected to retreat before Espartero, but really, in 
conjunction with Cabrera, merely evaded him, and marched 
rapidly on Madrid. On the 12th] September he was within 
four leagues of the metropolis, and Cabrera's cavalry were 
actually engaged within five hundred? yards of the walls. 
At this moment Madrid might have been captured with 
comparative ease ; its garrison consisted mainly of Urbanos ; 
and there were many of the inhabitants who would have 
been in sympathy with the besiegers. But the prize was so 
great as to bewilder Don Carlos ; he could not believe in the 
possibility of its easy attainment, and while he hesitated the 
opportunity was lost. The 'eager Espartero was on his 
trail; and after showing the metropolis to his army Don 
Carlos immediately commenced to retire northwards. Pur- 
sued by Espartero, he was also deserted by Cabrera, who 
left him, indignant at the apathy and vacillation which he 
had displayed. As is common with retreating armies, dis- 
cipline became lax ; one general quarrelled with another ; one 
favourite at Court carried his jealousy of another beyond the 
usual backbiting, and made of it a public scandal ; even the 
rank and file began to murmur at having been brought on a 



* Previous to tho defeat of Buerens*, the Carlists (in order to get food) 
had been dispersed in Camarilla, Miravete, Aliaga, Alcala, and Segura, 
—observing Oraa. Oraa, anxious to hem them in, had caused Buerens 
to advance to Yisicdo, — Iriarte and Borso to Parales, and Nogueras to 
Alframba. 
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fool's errand from their native provinces. Don Carlos' 
march on Madrid was very similar to the march on Derby 
of the Pretender, Charles Stuart. Boastful and even suc- 
cessful at the outset, it collapsed at the very moment when 
fruition might have been predicted. The coldness between 
the Carlist army of the Basque Provinces and that of Cabrera 
was never afterwards removed ; the two fought nominally for 
the same cause, but there was no longer anything like 
genuine sympathy between them. Honours were heaped 
upon Cabrera by his chief for subsequent successes ; but in 
conferring them Don Carlos acted in atonement for the past, 
and with a shrewd eye to possible services in the future, 
rather than in a frank and uncalculating recognition of 
present exploits and deserts. Viewed with a professional 
eye, the collapse of Don Carlos in his march on Madrid is to 
be regretted as robbing the war of many interesting episodes ; 
viewed, however, as a blow, never to be recovered from, to a 
cause the success of which would have involved putting back 
the clock of Spanish life for a century, the collapse is a 
matter for congratulation and joy. 

Annual The collapse cannot be described better than in the dis- 

183?^ ^'' passionate words of a contemporary : " The Basques and 
" Navarrese were desirous of returning home, being utterly 
" weary of expeditionary warfare. . . . Many of his (Don 
** Carlos') principal chiefs, and Moreno in particular, insisted 
'' upon an immediate termination of the expedition. . . . 
" Don Carlos found himself once more at Durango ; and here 
" it is reported he made no secret of his dissatisfaction with 
" the conduct of the latter part of the campaign. He 
" removed Moreno from his command, and went so far as to 
" put certain officers of rank under arrest, besides disgracing 

Bollaei-t. " several others." From another writer, a Carlist, it appears 
that " when too late, Don Carlos had requested Cabrera to 
" take the command, which he refused to do." 

The story would be somewhat bald without some details 
from other writers. From the biographers of Cabrera and 

Askwith from other sources, especially from Lieutenant Askwith, 
ll.A., it appears that the defeat of Don Carlos at Chiva on 
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15tli July vi&s of considerable importance. Don Carlos 
courted this encounter against the advice of Cabrera, who 
strongly urged him to march on Madrid at once ; and who 
had learnt that Oraa had bren reinforced by the transport 




(/Von iktIcK by Litii 



from Caatillon to Valencia of Borso's division on board two 
English men-of-war.* His advice was however disregarded ; Bono Je 
and the Carlist force advancing against Valencia occupied 9»™''"»*e> 
various small places, iDcluding Buiiol^and Ghiva, in ickdon. mnDd of 
When the action, which was deliberately planned on both wf^."*** 
sides, commenced, Borso was on the right of the Christine 
army, Iriarte on the loft, Amor in command of the cavalry. 




and Nogueras of the reserve. The Carlists commenced with 
tbeir lines at right angles to the road leading to Valencia. 
Oraa changed front on his left, throwing forward his right 
and altering his dispositions. The attack then commenced ; 
Iriarte attacking the Carlist left, Borso the centre, and 



* H.M.S. Harlequin, Caplaiu Erakino, and H.M.S. Bitihain. 
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Nogneras the right. The resistance was stubborn but in- 
effectual ; Bunol was taken, and the Carlists driven back 
upon Chiva. Both armies at this time suffered sorely from 
thirst and fatigue, no water being within reach. At Chiva 
the battle continued; and the Carlists* loss was placed by 
Oraa at 1000 men and 200 prisoners, his own loss being 
only 400. Either this estimate was found to be inaccurate, 
or it was necessary to submit larger figures to Madrid, for 
some days later Oraa declared the loss of the Carlists to have 
Been 2000 in prisoners alone, and 400 in deserters. On 
this occasion he admitted his own loss to have been 853 
killed and wounded. Cabrera in his diary stated the loss of 
Oraa to have been 700 men ; and that of the Carlists to have 
been 117 killed, 218 wounded, and 281 prisoners. At times 
one despairs of finding accuracy in military history; the 
temptations to exaggerate are so very great ; but there can 
be little doubt that this battle of Chiva was a grave check 
to Don Carlos, and it was hardly alluded to by him in any 
despatch or gazette from his shelter in Canta Vieja. Only one 
anecdote in connection with it survives worthy of preserving. 
It appears that Cabrera in a fit of despair exposed himself 
frequently with great rashness, charging at times at the head 
of his own escort of 20 men. So foolish in its recklessness 
was his courting of danger, that the old General Moreno 
remonstrated with him, begging him not to forget his duty 
as a general in command. It is a pleasing story : on the one 
side the fire and rashness of one who was a thorough soldier 
in all but training, on the other the calm shrewdness of the 
veteran who objected to kings and knights playing at being 
mere pawns on the chess-board of war. 

The country round Canta Vieja to which the Carlists now 
retired was mountainous ; and the want of provisions in the 
district saved them from much molestation from Oraa's 
force. But the same want exposed the Carlists to great dis- 
tress, and led to that disintegration which was a preliminary 
step to the collapse of the expedition. Their division " of 
Navarre," and that of Sanz went in one direction ; that of 
Quilez in another. A little coolness sprang up between 
Cabrera and the court, and he who shortly before had thirsted 
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to accompany his royal leader on a march of conquest had 
actually to be ordered to hand over his command to Llan- 
gostera and accompany Don Carlos during the remainder of 
the expedition. 

That Oraa meant to follow up the success at Chiva is 
matter of no doubt ; but circumstances were too strong for 
him. The country through which he hoped to manoeuvre 
was literally destitute of provisions ; his men were without 
clothing and sandals, as well as bread ; they became relaxed 
in discipline, and began to dissolve in search of food ; so he 
had no alternative, and had to fall back on a base including 
Villafranca and Monreal. It was immediately after this that Vide supra, 
the Carlists, quitting their stronghold, succeeded in defeating ^' ^ " 
Buerens so thoroughly at Herrera ; and by so doing utterly 
discomfited the plans of the Christinos, and were enabled to 
march on Madrid. There was much in this success that 
was accidental. In the first place Don Carlos did not quit the 
neighbourhood of Canta Vieja save because all the provisions 
were exhausted ; and in the second place, Buerens was under 
the impression that he was in co-operation with Oraa, and 
little thought that his messengers had been intercepted, and 
his plans been made known to the enemy. Oraa's forces were 
now indignant at the disaster of Herrera, and were hungry 
to gather laurels again such as they had obtained at Chiva. 
They started towards Madrid in pursuit of Don Carlos, 
leaving the plains of Valencia and Castillon with an insig- 
nificant force for their protection. Cabrera — ever alive to 
such opportunities — at once took advantage of the circum- 
stance, and ordered one of his customary raids. 

It was in September that a stronger mind than Oraa's was 
brought to bear against the Carlist expedition ; but even 
Espartero was baffled by the rapid movements of his op- 
ponents. The disaster to Buerens, which called for Oraa's CoLWyide, 
special exertions in pursuit, led to Espartero's corps d'amiee sept^d 
also making a series of forced marches in the hope of coming 1837. 
up with Don Carlos from another point. The two Christino 
armies united on the 3rd September at Daroca, that of Oraa 
now assuming the duties of the advanced portion of the 
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column. The pursuit was rapid and earnest; and the 
Carlists were baffled in their attempts to get supplies at 
Albarracui or Noguera, and in their hopes of capturing such 
places as Cuenfa with the same intention. Some of the 
marches made were as much as thirteen leagues, and both 
pursuers and pursued were in a state of great exhaustion. 
The pursuit was of a peculiar character ; the Carlists having 
so exhausted the miserable villages through which they 
passed as to render it necessary for the Christinos to march 
by other, but parallel, roads. The most severe of all the 
efforts made by Espartero's troops was that made for the 
relief of Cuen^a. Expresses had been sent to the governor 
urging him to hold out for twenty-four hours, and the resis- 
tance was successful. Espartero on his arrival at Cuen^a 
found himself in such a position that, in the event of Don 
Carlos effecting a junction with Zariategui, he himself could 
get to Madrid before them and checkmate their attempts. 
Should they prefer going towards Murcia, he could follow 
them, marching on the inner circle next Madrid. The state 
of the Christino troops at this time was all that could be 
wished; the fire and enthusiasm of Espartero had per- 
meated the whole force, and yet he had been sorely tried. 
The miserable Oraa, with six battalions and 500 cavalry, 
standing upon his dignity, had left Espartero at Albarracui, 
on the plea that as captain-general of Aragon he could not 
quit that province. Espartero, as by royal order com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole of the Queen's armies, could 
have compelled obedience, but was unwilling to run the risk 
of an open rupture ; and preferred to carry on the cam- 
paign by himself with a diminished force. He now had 
under his immediate command on this expedition only the 
divisions of Generals Eibiero and Iriarte, and the remains of 
that of General Buerens ; in all twenty-one battalions, 700 
cavalry, and four mountain guns. The total could hardly 
have exceeded 11,000 men ; and the force opposed to him 
must have been fully 16,000 men. Of this number, however, 
it had been ascertained that Cabrera's division, unaccustomed 
to regular warfare, and impatient of suffering, was already 
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becoming very undisciplined, and would be more formidable 
as guerillas after a defeat than as soldiers in battle ; and the 
presence of Espartero, like that of Napoleon or Wellington, 
was equal to many battalions. 

But here comes a singular story, illustrative to a remark- Coi.Wyidc, 
able extent of the absence of any system of obtaining ^*^"?' 
information, and very suggestive of the state of the peasantry 1837. 
even in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. That Madrid 
was the aim of the Carlists was soon quite evident, and was 
endorsed by the boastings of the North, and the murmurs 
of the alarmed citizens. Espartero decided on swelling the 
garrison ; and his decision was influenced by the panic of 
the Government. He resolved on reaching Madrid by an 
indirect but perhaps more speedy route, by Villas del Eey, 
Tendella, and Alcala, crossing the Tagus at the bridge of 
Anfion. Unfortunately, the circuit made by Espartero 
enabled the advanced guard of the Carlists, under Forcadell, 
some 3000 strong, to threaten Madrid on the 12th Sep- 
tember with impunity. On that day, the main body of the 
Carlists was only crossing the Tagus at another point, nor 
did it advance beyond Arganda, where it heard of the move- 
ments of Espartero. The retreat was then determined upon ; 
but, it will scarcely be credited that up to the night of the 
13th September, neither the Queen's general nor the Queen's 
Government had the least idea where the enemy's head- 
quarters, with Don Carlos and Don Sebastian, were stationed, 
or whence they were likely to make their appearance ! 

It was now as necessary to pursue Don Carlos on his 
retreat from Madrid as it had been to follow him on his 
advance. Espartero having calmed the terror of the metro- 
polis, and having marched past the Queen Regent with much 
pomp and ceremony, went into quarters in the suburbs to 
refit. He strongly urged the formation of another covp^ 
cVarmie from the armies of the north and centre, to be 
devoted entirely to the pursuit of Don Carlos, who was evi- 
dently shirking an engagement. With two columns in 
pursuit, it would be possible either to force the enemy to 
fight, or to drive him into the mountains, whence he would 
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be compelled by want of provisions to return. He strongly 
urged this, but he might just as well have spoken to the 
winds. He was obliged to trust to himself. 
Coi.Wyide, Leaving Madrid, therefore, on the 17th September, Espar- 
Sept. 23 *®^^ marched to Alcala, to Guadalaxara (evacuated by Don 
1837. Carlos on his approach), and back again to Alcala. During 
this march, on more than one occasion, the Christino ad- 
vanced guard came into conflict with the rear-guard of the 
Carlists, and the cheering intelligence was received that 
Cabrera, in disgust, had gone off with his division to 
Coi.Wyide, Aragon. On the 21st, the Christino force, still pursuing, 
buios, reached Torrija (a place on the high road between Madrid 
1^7 ^^' *^^ Zaragoza), and found that the whole of Don Carlos' 
force was at Brihuega, only three leagues in advance, and 
was engaged in baking and washing, under the impression 
that the whole of Espartero's force had gone back to 
Guadalaxara, instead of a part merely, which had taken that 
direction by mistake during a heavy fog. Brihuega* was 
in a deep hollow, surrounded on the side of Espartero's 
approach by steep heights, with only a narrow zigzag road 
leading into the town, and with no exit on the other side 
save a steep narrow defile, commanded by the few small 
guns which accompanied the Christinos. Unfortunately, 
Espartero was utterly ignorant of the enemy's position and 
the nature of the country. Had it been otherwise, his 
natural daring would have led him gladly to an attack, which, 
if vigorous, would have been irresistible, and might have 
resulted in the capture of the Pretender. The opportunity 
was, however, lost ; and the Carlists, observing their danger, 
made a hurried escape. It was at this time and near this 
place, at Alcolea, that the three English Commissioners were 
found who had been sent out to the Army of the Centre in 
the same capacity as Colonel Wylde and Lieutenant Lynn to 
that of the North. The three. Colonel Lacy, K.A., Captain 
Williams, E.E., and Lieutenant Crofton, E.A., had fallen 

* This place was associated with another episode of the English in 
Spain in the former century. 
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into the hands of the Garlists, who had declined to recognise 
their right to diplomatic privileges. A 'parole was exacted ; 
and the result was that Colonel Lacy — who had a right by 
international precedent to immunity— remained in Spain in I 
the capacity for which he was intended, while the other two 
officers were replaced by Captain Alderson, RE., and Lieu- 
tenant Askwith, B.A. 

The pursuit continued ; and it was found that on the 28th Col. WylJe, 
September Don Carlos had effected a junction with Zaria- rubias, 
tegui at Aranda de Duero, and at once proceeded to take^g^*' 
advantage of the dep&ts of provisions which had been esta- 
blished by the latter general in the district between Burgos 
and Burgo de Osma, called the Pinares. At this time 
Espartero, already strengthened since Oraa had left him, was 
again reinforced by the Baron de Carandolet's division, and 
divided his army into two corps^ the divisions of General 
Lorenzo and the Baron de Carandolet forming one of fourteen 
battalions under the former officer, and the other, of 31 
battalions, remaining under himself. This had hardly been md.^ 
done ere the Carlists, turning on Lorenzo with a force of 24 ^.**7^' 
battalions, were with difficulty kept at bay until Espartero 
came to the rescue, and, attacking their left and centre in 
two columns, sent them flying in the utmost disorder towards 
St. Domingo de Silos. He failed, however, to turn the victory 
to sufficient account, as he was unwilling to pursue until 
some convoys of clothing and provisions should reach him, 
which he knew were then on their way from Madrid. 

Eesuming the pursuit on the 7th October, the Christines Col. Wyide, 
learnt from many deserters that there was great discord duio*" 
among the Carlists, and that the Navarrese and Basques had ^^^ 
announced their determination to return to the provinces, Oct. 7, 
whether Don Carlos should do so or not. The result was ^^'^^* 
soon apparent: on the 19th October Zariategui crossed the 
Ebro at one point in full retreat, and on the 24th Don Carlos 
crossed it at another point, having failed to carry out his 
intention of proceeding himself to Aragon, where owing to 
Cabrera's energy there was more hope for his cause than 
in the now weary provinces of the north. Such was iho 

M 
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demoralisation pf his forces at the last, that after a final 
skirmish with Lorenzo, he himself with the Cura Merino had 
to fly in one direction, while each subordinate chief led such 
of his men as would follow him in another.* 

This was the end of the boasted royal expedition which 
was to consist of a triumphal march terminating in the 
occupation of the capital. No fiction could conceal the fact 
of its collapse ; the inhabitants of the Basque provinces, who 
had seen it start and now witnessed the return of its frag- 
ments, could judge for themselves ; and from this time they 
began to speculate on any means by which they could secure 
their cherished Fueros, irrespective of Don Carlos and his 
cause, with which they had been educated by the priests to 
believe that their Fueros were indissolubly connected. It 
seems, therefore, a suitable time to pause and consider the 
nature of those privileges and customs which were dearer to 
the Basques than even their nationality. 

Before doing so, it may be mentioned that after driving 
the enemy across the Ebro, Espartero devoted himself at 
Miranda de Ebro, Pamplona, and Logrono, for the remain- 
ing weeks of the year 1837, to the punishment of the 
ringleaders in the disturbances mentioned in thelast chapter, 
to the disciplining of his armies, and to the organisation of 
his means of transport and supply. 



* During all military operations Don Carlos was a cipher, and was 
ungrateful to those who served him. He was seldom seen by the troops 
(disliking even to put on uniform), and regarded them with indifference, 
rarely speaking even to his most distinguished officers. However great 
the hardships suffered by his army, his Court always fared luxuriously. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Fueros. 

VrO one can understand the tenacity of the Garlists in their 
^^ various wars without first mastering the somewhat 
complicated question of the Fueros. It is well also that 
they should be thoroughly understood before entering on 
the Munagorri episode of the war under consideration in 
these pages. 

First, — let the historical side of the Fueros be studied. 
Here, fortunately, a rich mine of information has been pro- 
vided by the industry of two of the officers attached to the 
Christino armies during the war. Their researches having MSS. by 
been made on the spot, their labours were naturally lighter ; w* h^aSc- 
but even they had to confess that, owing to the complicated with, R.A., 
nature of the Fueros, the number of royal decrees and Lynn, R.E., 
provincial laws affecting them, and the dim allusions to^*^^!^' 
ancient customs and traditional rights, the whole subject i84i. 
was involved in mystery even to the Spaniards themselves. 
This mystery, however, did not diminish the faith of the 
sturdy native of the Basque Provinces. Where there was 
any doubt, he gave it in his own favour ; where there was 
anything that he did not know, he unconsciously accepted 
the ignotum pro viagnifico^ and interpreted it by the 
dictionary of his own wishes. Nor did he ever allow any 
imperial rather than provincial patriotism to cloud his beliefs. 
He knew the Basque Provinces first \ Spain came next ; but 
the interval was wide. There was, too, a delicious conceit 
about these Fueros, which the student cannot but admire, 
even while he condemns. The inhabitants of the provinces 

M 2 
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concerned always have maintained that these privileges were 
enjoyed by them from time immemorial, — that they were 
granted to them for ever, and that the kings and princes, 
who at various times confirmed them, only granted them 
what was their own by right and inheritance. Careful 
inquiry will not bear out this theory. 

The truth is, that the privileges claimed were once enjoyed 
by the whole of Spain ; and that they were preserved and even 
augmented in these northern provinces, while they were re- 
duced and abolished in the rest of the kingdom. It is also 
beyond a doubt that the augmentation referred to was in spite 
of the efibrts made by the Crown to curtail them. The hardy 
men of the north were crafty and shrewd, and invariably 
made their demands for increased privileges when the country 
was weakened by war, or weary with internal disorders. To 
the watchful opportunities ever come ; and in this case they 
were increased by the inert tolerance of many Spanish kings, 
by the impecuniosity of others, and by the vigilant fretfulness 
of foreign Powers, who knew where a sore was, and how it 
could best be irritated. 

The principal Fueros, as they existed during the last cen- 
( tury, were as follows : — 

1. That the provinces paid no contributions to the Crown. 
^ The contributions in Navarre under the title of " Subsidio 

" voluntario," and in the Basque provinces, " Donativo," 
collected by the municipal authorities, had been gradually 
alienated from the Crown. 

2. Next came the fact that the custom-houses being placed 
upon the frontiers of Castile and Aragon admitted of the 
introduction into the northern provinces of foreign produce 
and all the principal articles of consumption, subject only 
to small local duties. Other articles, which elsewhere in 
Spain were forbidden, or subject to heavy duties, such as 
cotton and woollen goods, silks, &c., were permitted in the 
north to enter in like manner, and in an unlimited quantity. 

3. Then came another very important privilege. Each of 
the northern provinces was governed by its own patrimonial 
laws, and the appointment of the judges and civil authorities 
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lay with the people. The last-named functionaries were 
entrusted with the collection of taxes to meet the expenses 
of the interior administration of the provincial Govern- 
ment. 

4. Of all the Fueros, however, the most important was the / 
exemption from the Quinta or conscription for the army; 
and this was coupled with the exemption from the use of the 
'pa'piL selladoy or stamped paper. 

5. The remaining Fueros were of minor importance ; but 
there were distinctions — often very marked — between those 
of Navarre and the other provinces. 

There can be no doubt that the privilege of enjoying an 
almost completely free trade with foreign countries was most 
valuable to the inhabitants of the north, especially at times 
when the commerce of Spain was nearly ruined by prohibi- 
tory duties, and by oppressive restrictions on the industry of 
the people. The northern provinces became frequently a 
great depot for contraband goods to the rest of Spain. The 
official literature of Madrid bristles at such times with 
innumerable royal decrees, protesting against the great 
abuses which in this way defrauded the public revenue, and 
reminding the people of the north that their Fueros never 
had contemplated more than the introduction without duty 
of a sufficient quantity of foreign goods for (lie use and 
consumption of the inhabitants. There was a charming sim- 
plicity about this definition : as if any limit could be defined 
to the wants of a Basque lady for silks and lace ! 

But of all the Fueros alluded to above, the one which, in 
the^too general state of Spain, appealed most clearly to the 
northern interests and intensified their love for Home Eulo, 
was that giving to the natives the power of appointing 
magistrates and other civil authorities by election, while 
the rest of Spain was devoured by swarms of locust-like 
empleados. Not merely in the large towns, but also in every 
small village, did this much-valued privilege exist. 

It must be admitted by any impartial student of the ques- Lieutenant 
tion, that, viewed in a historical lic:ht, the men of the north w. H. A»k- 

. . . with U.A. 

had a good primt facie case for the maintenance of their and Lieut. ' 
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Lynn, R.E., Fueros. Writing with an unconscious bias in the opposite 
De^"?' direction, the officers above-mentioned yet give sufficient 
1841. evidence of this. When first conferred, in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, the Fueros were almost necessary to the existence 
of the northern communities, on account of the sterility and 
depopulated state of the country. The towns in these pro- 
vinces which were most frequently mentioned in the original 
decrees, were Bilbao, San Sebastian, Irun, Fuentarabia, 
Tolosa, Durango, and Vittoria. 

The Fueros of Biscay were emphatically confirmed by 
Charles V. in 1527, and those of Guipuzcoa by the same 
monarch in 1529. These confirmations are quoted always 
as the Magna Gharta of the North; certain somewhat im- 
portant words being forgotten with which the confirmations 
were qualified, " During my wiU and pleasure'' The Basque 
Provinces also cherish the recollection of decrees given to 
each in 1722 by Charles V., stating that " he would not alter 
'' or augment the duties then existing." In the same year, 
yielding to the clamour and disturbances in the north, he 
replaced on the line of the Ebro the custom-houses which in 
1717 he had advanced to the frontier at Bilbao, San Sebastian, 
and Irun. Interpreting this withdrawal as a recognition of 
their boasted rights, the inhabitants of the provinces soon 
after abolished the custom of paying the " general duties " 
lately enforced at the ports of Guipuzcoa and Biscay ; and 
their interpretation received plausibility from subsequent 
confirmatory royal decrees in 1727, 1728, 1729, and 1748. 
Lastly, in 1814, on his restoration, Ferdinand VII. stated in 
a decree that he, "wishing to imitate the example of his 
" august predecessors, has been pleased to confirm, ratify, 
" and approve the Fueros, good customs, privileges, and 
" liberties of the foresaid Provinces, in the same form that 
" his august father had approved and confirmed them." 
This last-mentioned confirmation was, and is, of a specially 
important nature, because it is urged frequently by the 
national party that during the allied occupation of the North, 
in 1812-13, the Fueros were ignored without remonstrance. 
This fact speaks rather for the patriotism of the North ; and 
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when the occasion passed, there was no lack of remonstrance 
to call for Ferdinand's decree. 

There was another confirmation in 1824, in exchange for 
an annual payment to the king by the provinces of Biscay 
and Navarre; but as this was contemporaneous with the 
restoration of despotic power, and the payments were for the 
king's personal necessities, not for the national treasury, 
the decree has not the same value as a precedent. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that, among a rude and not 
over-critical people, the decrees above quoted seemed, and 
still seem, a sufficient charter for the maintenance of their 
much-loved Fueros. That, however, there is another view, 
and one which is quite unanswerable, even apart from the 
general question of policy, will be apparent after examining 
the report drawn up in Madrid in 1815 by a Junta, which 
was assembled to inquire into "the abuses of the royal 
*' revenues in the Basque Provinces." The report commences Madrid, 
" as follows : " The adoration in which the privileges and ^§^^5 ®' 
" Fueros of the Basque Provinces are held by the inhabitants Report of 
" is well known, by which for many years the royal authority, 
" as well as the high tribunals of the kingdom, have experi- 
" enced great disrespect. It would appear as if the perma- 
" nent deputations of these provinces had been established to 
" oppose the measures of government. There is nothing in 
" common with the rest of the provinces in Spain ; the laws 
" are distinct ; the commerce free ; the contributions almost 
"nothing; the custom-houses profitless; the officers* — 
" opposed in the execution of their duty — are maintained at 
" great expense, and are almost useless ; the nobility has 
" become universal and self-created ; and in fact they have 
" taken the government into their own hands. 

" The Peninsula appears open to all their commerce, and 
" negotiations ; and without doubt they enjoy greater 
" advantages than the rest of the kingdom, being exempt 
" from the contributions of Castile, and the general tax of 



* There were officers of the National Government at the northern 
IxjrtH, ostenaibly to prevent over-importation of goods into the ])rovincea. 
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" the Crown of Aragon, from ordinary services, from general 
" contributions, from provincial rents, and from the contri- 
" butions and donations which have been so heavy since the 
" French Eevolution. And, even in the tithes and ecclesias- 
'' tical contributions, they have paid almost nothing to the 
" State from which they receive protection. They have been 
" free from conscription, militia, from providing military 
'' stores, barracks, baggage, enlistment for the marine 
" service, and in fact from every other tax or service for war. 
" And yet the king and nation defend their territory and 
" coasts from the incursions of enemies ! " 

The report goes on to state that no documents can be 
found to prove the independence of these northern provinces; 
on the contrary, that they all prove their subjection to the 
kings of Navarre, Leon and Castile; and, lastly, to the 
monarchy of the United Kingdom : 

That — never having been independent — the Provinces 
could not contract for their Fueros and privileges, but that 
the counts and kings, who governed them, gave and con- 
sented to such freely and of their own good- will : 

That no written Fuero existed before the 12th century, 
and that these privileges were granted to cities, towns, 
villages and hamlets only, and under such conditions as 
the payment of a fixed revenue, or the provision of a 
certain number of armed men for the king's service in 
war, &c. : 

That the Province of Guipuzcoa confessed this in the 
preface to the compilation of their Fueros in 1696 : 

That Alava also had no peculiar legislation previous to 
the same century : 

And, that it can be proved from authentic official records 
that all the Fueros proceeded from the same source, the 
central government or king, which alone could give them the 
character of being legal and valid. 

The report goes on to make another very important point 

in the dispute. In 1526, the old Fueros were pronounced 

Vide 9upra, defective, as having heen made in seditious times, and new ones 

p. 166. ^QjQ compiled, which were confirmed in 1527 by Charles 
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v., who did not mention the original Fueros in his royal 

decree, nor eyen alluded to the changes as reforms. 

" Prom snch beginnings proceed the exemptions, so Report of 
absolute and universal, now enjoyed by the Basque Pro- 
vinces ; and it certainly appears an inconsiderate demand 
that they should be exempt in future from all tribute, as a 
perpetual gift of the Crown of Castile, secured to them at 
the time they were incorporated with it, . . . The exemptions 
they enjoy with respect to commerce owe their origin, 
also, to the free good pleasure of the monarch. It is a 
false idea to give them the force of lawsy for, although 
they obtained a general confirmation, they were never 
more than a privilege ; and for this reason your Majesty is 
not obliged to observe the agreement of 1727, as the 
Basques have not observed the obligations to which they 
themselves agreed. . . . One of the most grave and preju- 
dicial abuses consists in the fact that the passports given 
by the judge of contraband at Bilbao offer facilities for 
falsifying the quality and quantity of goods, and introduce 
with a passport of small importance cargoes of great 
value. Another of the abuses authorised by the judge is 
the giving of passports to the wealthy merchants of Bilbao 
for larger quantities of goods than can possibly be con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of the Provinces, the surplus 
being introduced fraudulently into Castile and Aragon. 
There is a third abuse : the facility with which the judge 
gives passports for foreign produce and goods, which are 
forbidden in the province of Alava. Words cannot express 
the great harm done by this abuse. Yet again, a great 
quantity of merchandise is sent from San Sebastian and 
Bilbao to the province of Navarre, where the duties are 
light, and through which great quantities filter into 
Aragon. Fifthly. — It is ordered in the regulations of 
commerce, dated 1778, that all the vessels employed in the 
northern trade shall be Spanish, and that no foreign ships 
shall enter Bilbao, San Sebastian, and other ports on that 
coast. What is now the case ? In spite of these rules, they 
admit foreign ships which have not even touched at other 
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" ports, and they giye passports without limits for any 
" goods that may be inyoiced. Sixthly. — The deputations 
*^ and municipal authorities are guilty of covering in the 
** three Provinces a much greater quantity of goods with 
" their passports than can possibly be consumed by the 
" inhabitants. Seventhly. — The sale of inhibited goods.both 
" to inhabitants and to smugglers is openly permitted. 
" Eighthly. — There is a gross abuse at Bilbao of the great 
'' manufacture of tobacco and snuff. And, lastly, there is a 
" wholesale forgery of padsports for goods, and the authorities 
" display but little zeal in endeavouring to prevent it. It 
is astonishing how indifferent the deputations and au- 
thorities are to such frauds, committed before their eyes. 
" The smugglers appear to be even protected, and are 
" certainly never obstructed in their infamous traflBc. . . . 
" The Junta . . . begs to assure your Majesty that the 
" independence of these provinces, to which they pretend to 
" attribute their privileges, never existed ; and they owe the 
" Fueros to the liberality of your august ancestors, who 
" always governed them by right of succession, and by other 
" legitimate titles as a part of the Spanish monarchy." 

The indulgences granted to the northern provinces had, 
therefore, been abused, and grossly. The attention of the 
Central Government having been called to the abuses, it was 
an easy step to go further, and to inquire into the policy of 
continuing privileges which affected so seriously the unity 
Galignani, and the revenues of the Empire. And even the warmest de- 
o^tobe • 20 ^®^^®^s ^^ ^^® provincial home rule could not but admit that 
1839. ' the right of any portion of a kingdom united under one head, 
and affected by the same interests, to claim privileges distinct 
from and superior to those of the others, may be called in 
question by those who think that the obligations of the 
governed and governing are reciprocal. Had the question 
been dispassionately discussed, it is probable that some 
reasonable compromise would have been arrived at, paving 
the way in Spain for an ultimate commercial and legislative 
union between the various provinces. Unfortunately, as is 
too frequently the case in other countries besides Spain, 
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wholesome legislation has been deferred by want of tact, by 
clumsy menace, nnstatesmanlike threats, and active rnmonrs 
circulated by designing men. The question had been sim- 
mering between 1815 and 1833, and towards the end of 
Ferdinand's reign had been almost removed from the region 
of sentiment into the cold arena of political economy. 
Treating it purely as a matter of unjust differential duties, 
and more unjust exemptions, the thinkers and statesmen of 
Madrid despised a policy of conciliation, and hungered for 
sweeping instead of gradual changes. Had they decided on 
the gentler treatment, there can be little doubt, to use the 
words of a writer favourable to the Basques, that in time a 
wider experience would have taught the provincials to appre- 
ciate a larger and more imperial system; and a constant 
intercourse with European civilisation and European policy 
would have enabled them to understand those institutions, 
whose superior utility was destined to supersede their own. 
There were many special reasons for the gradual treatment 
of this question. Not merely in sentiment and in privileges, 
but even in language, did the Basque nationality assert 
itself. Difficult to learn, bewildering in its idioms, harsh in 
its utterance, uncouth in its construction, the Basques yet 
reflected with pride that it was the ancient language of the 
country, and had survived in its purity the many vicissi- 
tudes which had afflicted the Peninsula. Even the wave of 
Vandal occupation, which had left its mark in the name of 
the fair province of Andalusia, had been unable to tarnish 
the dialect of the more sterile north. With playful pride Espagne, 

T 1 1^ 

the Basque peasant would boast that the devil himself spent ^^J ® 
seven years in their country in a futile endeavour to master Gueroult, 
the intricacies of their language. 

To such a people conservatism of their institutions was at 
once an instinct and a poetry. Their Fueros might be incon- 
venient to the rest of the Empire ; they might be attended 
by details sapping the strength of the country and dissipating 
much of its energy ; but to them they were local self-govern- 
ment of almost a patriarchal order ; they were the vine and 
the fig-tree under which generation after generation of their 
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simple race had lived and died, and a special halo snrronnded 
them in the fact that to preserve them the bravest of their 
fathers had willingly shed their blood. To tell such a people 
as this, in the cold virords of political economy, that their 
privileges were a loan, and that the day had gone by for 
their continuance, wals like arguing with the east wind or 
beating the air. Even with less excuse, indulgences soon 
become rights in the eyes of the recipients. The logic of 
the anecdote may be feeble, but it is essentially human, 
which tells how an old pauper in an English village had for 
years received from the parish clergyman a daily gift of a 
quart of milk, and how, after his death, he was found to have 
made a will, bequeathing to his brother the daily quart to 
which he had been so long accustomed ! 

If nuiQsima reverentia debetur ptieris, so, surely, to a simple 
people consideration is due in meddling with their cherished 
institutions. And when, as was the case, even the more 
educated provincials — the Constitutional Liberals of the 
large northern cities — regarded these same Fueros with a 
firm and plaintive affection, the statesman must indeed have 
been blind who sought to ride roughshod over them. 

But if these cherished institutions of the Basques were the 
development of self-government, and the antipodes of an 
absolute monarchy, how is it that the Basques have been 
found so often fighting under the colours of men whoso 
success would have involved the establishment of a despotic 
government ? 

The circumstances attending the opening of the war under 
discussion in these pages will afford an answer to this 
question. The Carlist rebellion owed its rise to the so-called 
Apostolical Junta ; who, foreseeing that on King Ferdinand's 
death the Liberal party in Spain would, under the protection 
of Queen Christina, insist on introducing many wholesome 
and necessary reforms in the kingdom, had for some years 
previous to 1833 been preparing the lower classes for an 
insurrection against Isabella 11. In Don Carlos the leaders 
of the fanatical conspiracy saw the fittest instrument for 
their purposes, and by means of numerous agencies and 
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affiliated clubs they intrigued deeply in the Basque Pro- 
vinces, the inhabitants of which they well knew to be 
martial in spirit, and to be opposed to being placed on a 
level with the rest of Spain. The Madrid Government 
neglected in 1833 to send forces to the north to prevent the 
meditated insurrection, and at the time of the king's death 
there was actually not a single soldier in Bilbao or in Biscay. 
After the rising took place, the ministry, with strange want F. Gji- 
of tact, insisted on appointing anti-fuerist authorities in BUbao 
the north ; and this, combined with other like errors, gave M*y i®» 
the leaders of the Garlist faction a handle with which to CoiquhouD 
work on the Basques' imagination, and to suggest the immi- *^^* 
nent abolition of their /li^os. 

The rebellion, which was commenced in the interests of 
fanaticism, was thus purposely complicated, and was adroitly 
construed into a sacred war in defence of the Fueros. A clear 
confirmation of the accuracy of this view is found in the fact 
that in 1833, previous to the rebellion, and while Ferdinand 
was yet alive, Biscay acknowledged solemnly in Guernica 
through its representatives (ke rights of Isabella II. to the /wa. 
throne of Spain and to the lordship of Biscay. 

The Fueros formed an admirable cry for the Carlist leaders 
in the Basque provinces ; but that pure Carlism was the idea 
for which the Basques fought would be about as reasonable 
a statement as to say that a man struggling with a pick- 
pocket is actuated not so much by a desire to save his 
own purse as by a theoretical affection for the eighth com- 
mandment ! 

The heat of war is unfavourable to a deliberate analysis of 
motives or interests; but as the war under consideration 
progressed, the Basques began to distinguish between their 
own interests and that of the Pretender. From this moment 
the result was inevitable, and was easily foreshadowed. 

Munagorri saw the situation, but his ambition made him 

as the sequel will show — precipitate in his action. The 
most important among the earlier movements, which showed 
the Basques the real as compared with the false issue, was 
the signing, in 1837, of a petition by all the principal and 
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hycH inhabitants of Bilbao, and by its National Gnard, 
urging on the Madrid- goyemment the preservation under 
Isabella of the old Fueros. This cleared the air of much 
misconception, and payed the way for coming Garlist dis- 
sensions. The English Goyernment was also shrewd enough 
to see that the main point was the defeat of Don Carlos, not 
the question of the Fueros ; and the influence of England was 
therefore used with a yiew to postponing the latter subject 
to a more favourable season. Let Spain be first freed from 
civil war, was her argument, and then let internal legislation 
and consolidation proceed, in a less heated atmosphere, and 
with some regard for the sensibilities of a people who have 
shown in so gallant a way the earnestness of their political 
faith. 

The question of the Basque Fueros has been discussed at 
considerable length in this place, and must frequently recur 
in the course of the narrative. Its importance, if the war is 
to be thoroughly understood, will be sufficient excuse. But 
if any other were needed by an English reader it would be 
found in the historical parallel afforded by Ireland in its 
relations to the British Empire. The Fueros of Ireland are 
not, it is true, based on freedom from conscription, or advan- 
tageous differential duties. They are, alas ! more difficult to 
treat, for they are to a great* extent sentimental ; and yet it 
must be confessed that the sentiment is not unworthy. The 
thoughtful Englishman, as he listens to the complaints and 
appeals of the Irish, must feel that in their most unreason- 
able utterances there is reason. The shadow of the cruel 
penal code, which a mistaken discipline forced on a mercurial 
people, still clouds the arguments of a generation to which 
that code is but tradition. The memories of a cruel and 
unjust time have survived the disappearance of cruelty before 
an almost anxiously righteous form of government, and 
liberty itself seems rendered insipid by the recollections of 
the injustice for which it appears that no English penitence 
can ever atone. One political party in the State held out 
hopefully an olive branch ; but the feelings of Ireland are as 
keenly resentful as when the Irish Church yet retained its 
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predominance, and the Irish Land Act had not been con- 
ceiyed. Another party, in its tnrn, while diminishing the 
restraints of a Coercion Act, allowed with generous courtesy 
to the Irish representatives a licence of debate unparalleled 
in parliamentary history; and the return was loudly- 
expressed indignation at one of their own number who had 
ventured to acknowlege the Government's kindness. After 
many years devoted in no small degree to the consideration 
of subjects which might have been expected to interest 
Ireland, she remains as unsettled as in the days of the war 
treated in these pages, when the burning eloquence of an 
O'Connell was stirring the hearts of a too- willing people. 

The tendency of the English in studying the history of 
another people is towards complacency, and a thankfulness 
that they are not as other men are. It may be as well for 
us to remember that we have our domestic diificulty as well 
as Spain ; that the grievances which haunt the Wicklow 
hills may be more shadowy and unintelligible than those for 
which men died among the mountains of Biscay and Navarre, 
but that they are not the less real in their demand for dis- 
cussion and, if need be, legislation. 

It may be that arguments for temperate and courteous 
inquiry into Ireland's persistent appeals — an inquiry which 
may lead to plucking from the nettle danger, the flower 
safety — may be found, even by the complacent English, on 
the southern slopes of the Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
The Muxaoorri Episode. 

TT is nnfortunate for a man who has the ability and the 
-^ cause, to mistake his opportunity, and to be premature in 
his action. This mistake was committed by Munagorri. He 
possessed energy, talent of a sort, courage, and he was 
liked by those few who knew him ; but he had not earned 
his spurs ; and he died, as to his cause, a victim to the ques- 
tion, '* Who is he ?" Even among ignorant Basques, sonie 
title to obedience is required in a man claiming to command. 
And when an unknown man appeared, thundering forth 
platitudes on the subject of peace, and independence, and 
Fueros, and liberty, and the usual stock-purse of political 
coins which the demagogue shakes in the ears of those 
whom he seeks to influence, he was met with cold looks, with 
haughty indifference, with contemptuous resentment. To 
be unknown is almost as great a crime in the world as to be 
young ; and Munagorri appeared guilty of both. 

He might have passed off the stage unnoticed, and lapsed 
into an oblivion as complete as his failure, had it not been 
for Lord John Hay, the English commodore. That officer 
was an excellent sailor; but he was not satisfied with the 
role for which nature and education had trained him. He 
watild be a diplomatist ; not now merely, but also later, at 
the time of the defection of Maroto. There are not a few 
pestilent guises in which man struts this world's stage ; but 
few are so utterly objectionable as that of an amateur 
diplomatist. The professional diplomatist is bad enough ; 
but the recollection of the long list of failures which has 
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probably constituted his professional education has on him 
the effect at all events of generating modesty and self-distrust. 
He has also learnt the value of silence and discretion. The 
amoitewr diplomatist has had no such training ; he is a mass of 
self-assurance and conceit ; so far from keeping his mission a 
secret, it oozes out of every pore ; even his silence is eloquent, 
for it is accompanied by an air of importance and mystery, 
which courts inquiry ; and, when he does speak, he says more 
than he means, while he intends to convey the impression 
that he means more than he says. The most transparent of 
men, — were it not that he is prevented from knowing anything 
of moment, he would be capable of incalculable mischief. 

Munagorri dropped into Lord John Hay's lap, like a gift 
from heaven. His first step was to raise a cloud of mystery 
round the enterprise, in which he was about as successful 
as if he had advertised every word and movement in the 
gazette of either army. His new importance intensified a 
natural haughtiness and bombast, which seem to be aggra- 
vated by the social naval code of England. He made the 
life of Colonel Colquhoun from this moment a burden. That 
ill-fated officer was under his authority, being borne, with 
the men under his command, on the books of her Britannic 
Majesty's squadron. He was admitted into the confidence 
of the commodore ; he was saturated with the hopes and 
beliefs and marvellous schemes which chased one another in 
wild confusion through the gallant sailor's mind ; and he was 
graciously allowed a subordinate part in maturing the plans 
of this marine Machiavel. Poor Colonel Colquhoun ! he was 
an excellent man, an able artilleryman, a good linguist, a 
fair mathematician, an ingenious inventor, but he knew no 
more of diplomacy than of Confucius or of the Vedas. And 
now he was plunged into duties which were a happy mixture 
of a detective's and a clerk's ; he had even at times to dis- 
guise his body as well as to attempt ineffectually to disguise 
his mind ; he found the vacillations of his employer vibrat- 
ing in the form of contradictory, explanatory, and expostn- 
latory notes, which darkened the horizon of his once simple 
life ; and in his new character as a man of mystery, he went 

N 
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about with his days embittered by a horrible sense of 
undetected crime. Of all the occurrences in this war, none 
come to the surface with such a sense of ineffable humour as 
this picture of the blundering sailor and the transparent 
soldier playing in verdant innocence at the grave game of 
diplomacy, 
«PaU-Mall This cpisode was aptly spoken of by a recent writer as 
April i\ " A. comedy enacted by a Basque called Munagorri. . . . 
1875. « H3 distributed regular pay to all the peasants who, indis- 
" posed to fight, had emigrated across the frontier. They 
'' were intended to re-enter as an anti-Garlist force, and 
" scrupulously received their pay until £20,000 of Govern- 
'^ ment money was exhausted. Basque opinion is divided as 
" to whether Munagorri was a patriot or a common swindler ; 
" those who know most of him think he acted half sincerely, 
" half from a love of notoriety and sense of his own impor- 
" tance." His objects were sketched in the following appeal 
to the Basques : " During the last five years desolation and 
** death have been hovering over our country. The blood shed 
" in our fields is that of our brave brethren, who seduced 
" and deceived by intriguers are fighting for a prince whose 
" rights to the crown of Spain are extremely doubtful. 
" What do you require ? What are you contending for ? 
" for whom ? ' Peace and our Fueros * — such ought to be our 
'^ sole desire. Let the ambitious who covet the throne con- 
" quer it themselves ! Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
" united by so many ties of friendship, blood, habits, and 
" liberal institutions, are from this day independent. From 
'^ this moment we shall no longer be the slaves of wretches, 
" accustomed to command as masters, and to enrich them- 
" selves at the expense of the poor. To arms ! Indepen- 
" dence for ever ! Peace ! Liberty ! Obedience to the new 
" authorities !" 

80 unsuccessful was his appeal that within a few days he 
had to fly to Bayonne, and to occupy himself in gathering 
stragglers to his standard on the French side of the fron- 
tier, while he endeavoured by communications with the 
French, English, and Madrid Governments to secure co- 
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operation which would strengthen his cause. From the Wyide 
very first, the French Gtoyemment scouted at the diversion ^^' jggg 
proposed. They declined taking any part in a mediation 
which Munagorri proposed between himself and the Govern- 
ment and Madrid, lest any direct intercourse with the 
Garlists might subject them to misrepresentation, and lest 
Queen Isabella's Government should ultimately fail to 
indorse any agreement at which they themselves and 
Munagorri might arrive. Nor was their conduct merely 
passive; at Bayonne they threw every difficulty in the way Coi.Wyide, 
of Munagorri ; they treated all deserters to him from the 2Sl^27*' 
Garlists as prisoners and criminals in the first instance ; and 1838. 
it was found that the souB-prefei there confided to the Garlist 
agents everything he learnt with regard to the movements 
of the new party. Nor was the success of the private, or 
at times semi-official, overtures to Madrid any greater. An 
agent was indeed sent to inquire into the extent of the 
movement, but he was known to be anti-fuerist in his 
sympathies. So little, also, did the Spanish Government 
think of the value of Munagorri's attempt, that they did not 
even communicate the fact of its existence to Espartero, nor 
give him any idea of their wishes in the not improbable coi.WyWe, 
event of the new leader appealing to the commander of the Y^^^ie 
Queen's armies in the North. And when at a later period 1838. 
of the year, in the month of October, Munagorri applied 
for permission to come from France, and take possession of 
the fortified post on the frontier called Val Garlos, or even to 
enter the village and obtain protection from the garrison, 
the Madrid Government, — although the Queen's cause was in 
such a plight as would have made any really beneficial move- 
ment welcome, — distinctly refused to sanction his entrance Coi.Wyide, 
even into the village of Val Garlos, nor would they promise {j^^^^q®' 
to grant protection to his flag unless he were driven by the 1838. * 
enemy under the guns of the fort. The fact was that the 
existing garrison of Val Garlos was an admirable one, com- 
posed of the peasants of the valleys of Boncal and Aescoa, 
who had taken up arms for the Queen, and had been com- 
pelled to take refuge there when the line of Znbiri was 
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abandoned by the Ohristinos. The forts were naturally 
strong, and the roads leading to them would not admit of 
wheeled carriages ; nor, from their proximity to the frontier 
was it easy to attack them without violating French terri- 
tory. It was hardly to be wondered at that the Madrid 
Government was reluctant to exchange a tried garrison, 
which had on more than one occasion proved a thorn in the 
side of the Garlists, for one consisting mainly of Garlist 
deserters, who were said to be quite ready to desert again as 
soon as Munagorri's pecuniary resources should be exhausted. 
There was an ill-concealed dread of this in a proclamation, 
Sara, issucd by Munagorri, shortly before he made this application, 
1838. * '^^ which — amid a cloud of verbiage, expressing his grati- 
tude for their obedience,, as if that were an unusual military 
virtue — he assured them that the means of paying every man 
according to his rank were at his disposal. " Confide, there- 
" fore," he said, " in me. I will watch over your interests." 
And then, with a curious but suggestive inconsistency, ho 
cancels the gushing language in the body of the proclama- 
tion with the following commination : " If any one of you 
" should deviate from the line which I have traced, a thing 
" which I do not for a moment anticipate, I shall be under 
" the painful necessity of punishing him with that severity 
" which the high cause which we have embraced demands." 
Coi.Wyide, It had loug been apparent to the chief English Commis- 
SSr^27^* sioner that Munagorri was deficient in the firmness and 
1838. ability requisite to inspire his followers with confidence. 
He seemed the instrument instead of the leader of his com- 
mittee or council ; and it was evident that nothing would 
come of the movement unless a good Carlist military leader 
should join him, and unless he could establish himself in 
force on the Spanish side of the frontier. Neither of these 
events took place. Under the strong pressure of Lord John 
H&y, a Chrtstino general, Jauregui, attached himself to the 
small force, never over 1500, raised by Munagorri. This 
at once gave a partisan instead of a neutral tint to 
the movement, and yet without afibrding the advantages of 
partisanship. When ultimately he succeeded in crossing 
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the Bidassoa, with the assistance of Lord John Hay's marines, Annaal 
it was in spite of the Christino commander in the neighbour- ^fg ^^* 
hood, O'Donnell, who first prevented him crossing at Imn, 
and then sent troops to prevent him from taking possession 
of the village of San Marcial. He took up a position 
between Iran and Vera, where he was supplied by the 
English commodore with tents, and with the services of 
some engineers in throwing up his intrenchments. Here, 
practically, the movement collapsed ; and the only effect pro- 
duced by the diversion of this " lawyer of Berostigui," was BoiUert. 
a considerable loss to the Queen's treasury, in the matter of 
money rashly advanced before its utterly exotic nature had 
been detected. Nothing speaks so eloquently both of the col- 
lapse of the scheme and of the weakness and obscurity of its 
author, as the fact that at the Convention of Bergara in the 
following year, when " Peace and the Fueros" were discussed 
and arranged, no notice was taken of the unfortunate man 
who had hoped to obtain lasting fame under a banner with 
such inscription. 

But, like many other men, both Munagorri and Lord John 
Hay were at least stepping-stones, if not agents. There is 
more room in the world for the former than for the latter, 
and as much need. Even Archimedes had to demand his 
fulcrum, as a condition of his moving the world. If a minister 
wishes to make a statement, he may avail himself of a very 
obscure questioner to strike the rock, and let the water 
flow. The more one sees of life, the more one learns that 
the smallest instrument may be useful. The traveller who 
crosses a stream does not quarrel with the stone which 
supports him, because it is not marble ; the man who revels 
in priceless wine does not feel that the relish suffers from 
the fact that the glass which holds it is common, or the 
cellar in which it gathered its cobwebs was in the vicinity 
of disease, and pauperism, and crime. Without saying that 
the end justifies the means, it must be admitted that it often 
glorifies perfectly unconscious instruments. The question 
of the Fueros was hushed for a time at Bergara; the hushing 
was aided by an admirable expression of the views of the 
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English Government ; and that expression was provoked by 
the nndne importance attached to the Munagorri movement 
by those who were on the spot, and were therefore supposed 
to be good authorities. Although the value of the " Peace 
and Fueros " movement was in the first instance exaggerated, 
the views which it called forth from so dispassionate a judge 
as Lord Palmerston educated both Madrid and the Basque 
Provinces up to a point which brought the Convention of 
Bergara within the region of possibilities. 
Wyide The English Government, with all the weight which 

1838.' ^*^' attaches to a purely disinterested opinion, was able to assert 
dogmatically that the maintenance of the Fueros of the Pro- 
/ vinces must be the basis of any arrangement between the com- 
batants. At the same time they said it should be distinctly 
understood that for deliberation on all ncUional questions the 
provinces should send deputies to the Cortes of the United 
Kingdom. Otherwise, as was well urged, were the Provinces 
to separate themselves from the rest of the Spanish monarchy, 
and to have a Cortes of their own, the greatest inconvenience 
would arise, and it would amount in fact to a dismemberment 
of Spain. An entirely separate organisation of the Provinces 
was of comparatively little consequence while Spain. was 
governed despotically, and when all questions about peace 
and war, and other great national interests, were determined 
by the uncontrolled will of an absolute king, because that 
will was for these purposes as powerful in the provinces as 
in the rest of Spain, and national unity both of action and 
external relations was thereby maintained. Now, however, 
since the accession of Isabella, a representative system had 
been established, and the will of the sovereign had been 
subjected to the control of representative assemblies. 
It would follow, therefore, that the unity and integrity of 
Spain would be destroyed if there were one Cortes in 
Madrid^ and another in Navarre, Guipuzcoa, and Biscay ; or 
if the acts of the general Cortes of Spain were to have no 
e£fect in the proyinces north of the Ebro. In the event of 
such an arrangement, the provinces to the north and the 
south of the Ebro would practically become separate king- 
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doms, of which one might be at war with a foreign power, 
and the other at peace. Another point was also very 
apparent to those who chose to see : owing to the proximity 
of the northern provinces to France, the Goyemment of the 
latter would hare a strong interest in widening the separation 
between the former and the rest of Spain, with a view to 
their ultimate incorporation with France. The opportunities 
of fomenting intrigues and of sowing dissension would be 
frequent, and any patriotic Spaniard would gladly, it was 
hoped, avoid such risk, by agreeing to send representatives 
to a general Cortes. In a word, the arguments of Lord 
Palmerston were in favour of the Fueros being interpreted as 
meaning municipal institutions and local privileges, and not [X 
as militating against sending deputies to the Cortes. 

Munagorri had endeavoured to obtain a guarantee from 
England and France that the Madrid Government would 
maintain the Fueros inviolate, in the event of peace. On 
behalf of the English Government it was urged that no such 
guarantee could be given, but that the intervention of Great 
Britain was not likely to be departed from; first, because the 
British government would of course employ all its influence 
at Madrid to prevent such a breach of good faith ; and 
secondly, because a very strong reason indeed would be 
required to impel any Spanish government to excite the just 
resentment of provinces which had already shown such strength 
and powers of resistance. Nor would any administration, 
responsible, as the Spanish Government would now be, to 
public opinion and a popular assembly, wantonly and unjustly 
bring upon themselves another insurrection in the provinces 
north of the Ebro, by breaking engagements deliberately 
entered into through the intervention of another power. 

There can be no doubt that these views of the British 
Government, although extracted by so inadequate a provoca- 
tion as the Munagorri episode, gradually educated the minds 
of both Christino and Carlist to a compromise, such as was 
agreed upon at Bergara. For this a certain amount of 
gratitude is due to the unconscious instruments, who thought 
themselves diplomatists. That they worked hard according 
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to their lights is indisputable; that they collected whole 
Yolnmes of gossip, and imagined them reliable statistics 
only proves their simple and confiding natures. Of the value 
of the information thus obtained the following sentences will 
enable the reader to judge. At the very time when personal 
inquiry at Bayonne compelled the chief English Commissioner 
to protest against the inability of Munagorri to excite confi- 
dence, Colonel Colquhoun was communicating with triumph 
Sara, to Lord John Hay that the new leader was perfectly sincere, 
1838. ' ^^^ ^ ^^^ qualifications extremely well fitted for the political 
part of the project; and that the relations of the people 
under him were those of entire confidence and great respect. 
And of a man who never collected more than 1500 men, 
and these of doubtful quality, the same astute diplomatist 
prophesied that there would be but few found among the 
Basques capable either of treason or of opposition to the 
cause which Munagorri had proclaimed ; and that the 
authorities of Bayonne were exceedingly well disposed, 
zealous, and harmonious in all their dealings with the leader 
Colonel of the movement. Not for three months did they discover 
SiJagw""' *^® truth in this last point, and even then they were under 
October 24, the imprcssiou that " the conduct of the French authorities 
'' continues all that is favourable." 

Much of the energy of the two enthusiasts was devoted 
to studying and reporting on the advantages of Val Carlos 
as a centre for Munagorri's force. Not having the faintest 
conception of the scorn with which the whole matter was 
Pamplona, regarded both by Espartero and the Spanish Government, the 
f^8 ^^' surprise of Lord John Hay must have been great when he 
was informed by the Viceroy of Navarre that he had received 
orders from both these sources that he was not to " allow the 
" troops under the standard of Peace and the Fueros, and 
" commanded by Munagorri to occupy or pass through any 
" of the fortified points garrisoned by Her Majesty's troops." 
The shock to Lord John was broken by the valuable assu- 
rance that the Viceroy would have great pleasure in co- 
operating with his intentions provided that he was not 
required to depart from the orders he had received. Ho 
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gratified the gallant sailor by asking him at the same time 
to communicate as far as he could the intentions and moye- 
ments of the Fuerist leader. 

The next point, therefore, for the diplomatists to arrange 
was to get the Fuerists into Spain without occupying the 
forbidden ground, and without danger from the Garlists. A 
certain village called San Marcial occurred to them as in 
every way unobjectionable ; but again they were baffled. 
With great indignation Lord John wrote to his coadjutor : Dec. 2. 
" There can be no doubt of General O'DonneU's bad feeling 
" towards Munagorri's cause. If the hermitage of San / 
" Marcial had been a necessary point for the Queen's troops 
** to occupy, how is it they only found it out on the night 

of Friday ? I have some reason to complain, but that will 

of course go through the proper channel." 

After all the precautions taken by the gallant commodore 
to protect from the Garlists this valuable addition to the 
Queen's cause, it was depressing to find that its chief 
opponent was the Queen's general. His resentment grew 
daily, and he was furious with the want of consideration 
shown to his labours. He attributed it, of course, to 
jealousy, and " of that " he wrote, " we have had quite Dec. 5, 
" enough already." Again, " let Jauregui fight the battle with 
'' the Queen's authorities, and have as little to do with them 
" yourself as possible." 

His indignation made him somewhat sweeping in his 
terms, and on the principle of " -Eu uno disce omnea" he Dec. 15, 
wrote on a subsequent occasion : " The General-in-chief is ^®^®* 

determined to oppose the Fuerists, and it matters little 

who his agents may be. All Spanish generals are alike, 
** and their chief is like the dog in the manger ; he cannot 
" finish the war himself, and will not allow anyone else to 
" attempt it." From scolding he passed quickly to threats, 
and wrote, " I trust Sir George ViUiers will be firm with the 
" Spanish Government respecting the cause ; he ought to 
'^ insist on their supporting it at the price of losing British 
'' co-operation. The threat would be sufficient for them Dec. 13. 
" unless they are traitors to their Queen." Again, " The new ^®^®' 
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" Goyemment cannot possibly stand, with the exception of 
" the President ; they are a mere set of creatures of the dic- 
tator (Espartero). It is high time England should require 
to know whom we are in alliance with. Beyond all doubt 
'^ the power of the Queen-regent is set aside by those generals 
" who prefer handling a quill to the sword." 

Poor Lord John ! with all his blundering and his pompous 
ways, he was loyal to authority where it was evident. . He 
saw that he was at cross-purposes with the Ghristino gene- 
rals, and although he would not admit that he had erred in 
his estimate of the Munagorri movement, he endeavoured to 
neutralise the efifect of the hasty co-operation he had given 
to the Fuerists. His orders, with this view, were issued like 
minute guns, and showed a confidence in the self-denial of 
English soldiers and sailors which happily was not put to the 
test. His views of neutrality were, to say the least, quaint. In 
spite of treatment which made him exclaim that '^ O'Donnell 

* is determined to annoy Munagorri as much as possible . . . 
' I cannot be a party to such treatment," he yet issued the 

following orders to Colonel Colquhoun : '^ Should the Garlists 

* attack, you must take care to keep your men in security. 
^ It will never do for our men to be driven across the 

* frontier. ... I do not wish our men to do more than 
^ superintend the work, and you must be exceedingly 
' cautious how you assist in the construction of a bridge. 

* Not a man of ours can be allowed to put a foot on French 

* ground. They are civil, I know, but there is a reason 

* for it, which I am well aware of. . . . The instant the 

* works are secure, our people must return to San Sebas- 

* tian." And again, " You of course will be on the look- 
' out, and keep our men away should there be an appearance 
' of an attack. ... I am anxious that our men should 

* return before the new captain-general arrives, that we 
' may start fair, and according to the nature of the support 
' he is instructed to give the Fuerists." 

With a last wail, '^ I much fear the very disturbed state of 

* affairs will prevent anything being done to support the 
' Fuerists," the commodore appears to admit that his grand 
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diplomatic babble has burst, and one would expect him to 
devote himself to chewing on the quarter-deck the bitter cud 
of a first diplomatic failure. It was not so. Confident in 
his own wisdom and in the foUy of his rivals, the gaUant 
sailor bided his time. Like a hound that has been fleshed, 
he would be all the keener on the next trail. And his time 
would not be long in coming ; in a few months he would 
again be doing as much to mar a complicated piece of 
diplomacy, as a man full of honesty and self-esteem, and at 
the same time devoid of tact, is capable of doing. 

As has already been said, such a man's capacity for mischief 
is almost incalculable. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The Growth of Espabtebo. 

fTHE marked assertion of his own position, and the rapid 
•'- growth of a distinct individuality in his conduct of opera- 
tions which characterised Espartero in the interval between 
the flight of Don Carlos from before Madrid and the capture of 
Peiia-cerrada by the Christinos, cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood without realising somewhat of those affairs in the 
metropolis which provoked such assertion and educated such 
individuality. 

The communications sent from Madrid by the English 
minister, Sir George Villiers,* to the English Commissioners 
with the Queen's armies, and the appeals through the same 
channel made by him to Espartero, reveal a political state 
which justified the very strongest reprobation. 

The Government, known as the Ofalia Government, was 

much divided, and contained men of very different if not 

indeed opposing views; but they seemed at one in their 

desire to deceive Espartero as to the true state of affairs, 

and in neglecting the needful supplies for his army. While 

they were holding out hopes to him of French and English 

To Lieut, co-operation in the field. Sir George Villiers, feeling that 

Feb.'2 Espartero would rather know the truth than be under an 

1838. illusion, was compelled to convey to him the unwelcome 

intelligence that France would certainly not intervene in any 

way, that England's attention was now fully occupied with 

her own troubles in Canada, and that the state of parties in 
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the English House of Commons rendered it impossible for , 
the Gbyernment to propose either loans or guarantees. This ^■ 
warning was received in a very gratifying manner, the 
recipient having no desire to live in a fool's paradise ; nor 
was its justice shaken by the subsequent intelligence that 
France had consented to allow a legion to be raised within 
her boundaries. This boon was, indeed, practically cancelled 
by the conditions with which it was hampered, including, 
among others, that no French soldier, and no individual 
lioilde to he taken as a conscript for the French army, should 
be enlisted into the proposed legion. Any superficial friend- 
liness on the part of France which still existed seemed also 
in a fair way to disappear if the conduct of the Government 
in all matters connected with England did not speedily 
change. The country which was the only real and disin- 
' terested ally of Spain, and which was really anxious to put 
down the Garlist rebellion, was in a fair way of being alie- 
nated by the Ofalia Government. " If, then," wrote Sir To Lieut. 
George Villiers, "England becomes lukewarm and disgusted, Fdk°22 
'^ France will become little less than hostile ; for it is the ^^3^- 
" desire to keep on good terms with England that now 
" alone restrains her." 

A sample of the partiality, half-heartedness, and anti- 
English feeling which prevailed in the Ofalia cabinet, and 
which almost distracted Espartero in his capacity of chief 
military authority in the kingdom, occurred in connection 
with the Christino general Flinter, who was both an 
Englishman and energetic. The whole of the deputies of 
Estremadura, who well knew his merits, applied that this 
officer should be sent to their province. At first the Govern- 
ment refused, but ultimately yielding to pressure, they 
despatched him as general to Toledo, a place which was the 
seat of the principal Garlist Junta in Spain. 

A state of siege having been declared on the approach of 
the Garlist leader Basilio Garcia, on a raiding expedition 
from the north. General Flinter was enabled to take some 
decisive steps. He arrested and tried by court-martial 
several of the local Garlist leaders for having arms and 
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seditions papers in large qnantities in tbeir honses. These 
prisoners, who evidently had taken the accurate measure of 
the Government, immediately sent agents to Madrid with 
large sums of money to procure the removal of General 
Plinter. The Government journals prepared the way by a 
violent abuse of Flinter, as one who had maltreated harmless 
men, and who was an Englishman — the latter being a serious 
crime in the eyes of the Moderados who were then in office. 
Orders were then issued for his removal ; and under the im- 
pression that these orders had been obeyed, a body of Garlists, 
under Jara, approached Toledo, and had actually obtained 
possession of the bridge. Flinter was, however, still there, 
although with a force of only some 300 men, and he sallied 
forth and defeated the enemy. In pursuing them — 
strengthened by some reinforcements which joined him, 
over a country with which he was well acquainted, and 
where he was able to march all night — he came upon a 
larger body of Garlists, and, taking them completely by sur- 
prise, defeated them. A more brilliant act had not been 
performed away from the northern provinces during the 
war ; and at a time when grades and decorations were con- 
ferred for every skirmish with a mischievous prodigality, it 
might have been expected that some special recognition 
would have followed. Instead of this, the Moderados 
could hardly conceal their mortification at the victory; the 
Government only gave Flinter the third class of San 
Fernando; and their journals, in alluding to the actions, 
skilfully avoided even mentioning the name of Flinter in 
connection with them. It was evident that whoever was 
English, or whoever took a^ctive measures against the 
Garlists, could not hope for favour with this half-hearted 
Government. 

The continued energy of General Flinter had increased 
the demoralisation of the Garlists among the mountains of 
Toledo, had set free an important province, and had robbed 
the enemy of a base of operations which had been arranged 
for the approaching season on a scale of some magnitude. 
Yet the only reward practically received by General Flinter 
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was in " the form of disappointment and feelings bordering sir a. 
" on regret on the part of the Government." • "* 

With the same irritating jealonsy of snccfiflsfnl generals, 

which haunted the Madrid Qovemment to such an extent aa 

to lead them to the commission of foolish if not nnpatriotic 

acts, they endeavonred to sow dissension between Espartero 

and Cordova, the latter of whom had now returned to Madrid, 

and was a probable snccessor of the incompetent minister of 

war. As this was one of the strongest provocatives to the 

anbaeqnent independent and resentful action taken by ' 

Espartero, it is only jost to him that the circnmstances 

shoold be related by an impartial and competent observer. 

I have the most ardent desire," wrote Sir George Villiers, To LEcnt. 

to eee the triumph of the Queen's cause, and it is painful y^i&, 

to see men who could contribute usefully to that great and '^'- 

European event kept asunder by the intrigues of others, 

who, under the mask of patriotism, seek only their own 

private ends. . . . Since Cordova's return to Madrid his 

conduct has been discreet, friendly to Espartero, and far 

from ambitions. He disbelieves those who say that 

Espartero speaks disparagingly of him ; and he says that 

as soon as he enters the Cortes, Espartero shall have in him 

a strenuous advocate, aa one who knows the insuperable 

difficulties of the war in the northern provinces. ... I do 

therefore think that it is infinitely to be regretted that 

these two generals should not be united. . , . The war 

can only be concluded and the country restored to order 

by the perfect harmony of the Queen's generals; and I 

believe that Cordova in the Cortes (or perhaps eventually 

as forming part of the Government), and Espartero at the 

head of the military forces of Spain, would offer better 

prospects of success than any that have hitherto presented 

themselves." 



• Public opinion, which is often more rar-sightcd, as well as stronger 
than Govemmenta, pronounced ultimately so strongly in Tavour of General 
Flinter, that he waa made a Mariwal de Campo, and placed in chai^ of 
the provinces of La HRucha and Toledo. 
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To Lieut. Of the conduct of the minister of war, in particular, whose 
March 6 orders especially concerned Espartero, Sir George wrote : — 
1838. " It is far from my mind to believe in treason, and I know 
'' that such an accusation should not be lightly made ; but, 
" if there is not foul play, the orders of the minister of war 
" would disgrace a child of ten years old." Beturning, at a 
later date, to the attempt to sow dissension between Espartero 
and Cordova, who had now entered the Cortes, he wrote : — 
" With public men, I felt that it was a public misfortune that 
" they were disunited. It is all very well for empleadosy and 
^* avoffodos, and ministers to be quarrelling about places and 
" principles. * These are matters quite beyond the great 
" military question upon which the throne of the Queen of 
" Spain depends ; and it is therefore a most lamentable 
** feature in this unfortunate cause to see disunion among 
" the few capable chiefs." 

In addition to the disloyalty of the Government to its 
servants, than which nothing can be conceived more con- 
temptible, it must be borne in mind that Espartero had to 
Annual hear and read of discussions in the Cortes, ''under this 
18^ ^^* " administration which from the beginning wore no promise 
" of permanency," which sapped his authority, questioned 
his talents, scouted his policy, and suspected his integrity. 
Such criticism from incompetent judges is sorely trying to a 
man who is conscious of no voluntary ground of complaint ; 
and such criticism was poured forth ad nauseam in the 
beginning of 1838 by such men as Caballero and De Toreno. 
It was the less palatable because, while the frothy critics 
were mouthing their sentences at Madrid, the general, who 
only a few weeks before had saved the metropolis, was 
obtaining successes against the enemy, such as those to be 
alluded to hereafter as occurring on the 30th and 31st January 
1838, which should have called forth the gratitude of every 
loyal Christine. 

A sense of self-respect, a repugnance to the interested 
vapouring of men who did not hesitate to assassinate repu- 
tations for their selfish ends, a confident assurance that 
success in the field was impossible while the Government was 
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divided and insincere, at last provoked Espartero to a step 
which would be serious in a soldier at any time, but especially 
grave and liable to misconception during the agony of civil 
war. He issued a proclamation to his army, which was March 2, 
really an appeal to the nation, in which he detailed the ^^^^' 
hardships to which his troops had been wantonly exposed 
through the remissness of the Government, notwithstanding 
his incessant protests and petitions. He revealed the sham 
system under which operations were carried on, and which 
were yet expected to succeed ; and with all the energy in his 
power washed his hands of such an administrative scandal. 
This address produced an extraordinary sensation in Madrid, sir G. 
The public had up to this moment had no conception of the J^^Li^"^ 
state of distress in which the army had been left, or of the Ljiiii, 
differences existing between Espartero and the government. 18*38. ' 
It was of no use to attempt an unblushing and untruthful 
reply in the official gazette. The general's proclamation was 
implicitly believed ; his reputation was already such as to 
place him beyond danger of supersession, and the only 
resource left to the Government was to make him their tool. 
It is a tribute of the highest order to Espartero that there 
was no attempt made to huy his adherence, either by the 
coarse bribe of money or place, or by the more tempting 
bribe of flattery. His blunt, honest, and impetuous nature 
was well known; but it was thought possible to win him 
through his friends or his followers. The first step to be 
taken was to ensure the presence on Espartero's staff of some 
creatures of the Government. This was attempted first by 
playing on the fears of the general, by accusing him of dis- 
loyalty to the constitution, in the hope that he would hurry 
to prove the reverse by accepting any staff-officer of whose 
politics the Government might approve. "Various intriguers," Sir G. 
wrote Sir George Villiers, " are making a very scandalous ^^"^^x. 
" use of Espartero's name at this moment, representing him Lynn, 
" to be adverse to the constitutional system, and leagued with -^l^^ ' 
" some of the most furious of the Moderados, for the purpose 
" of closing the Cortes and putting down the liberty of the 
" press. I merely mention these reports because I think it 

o 
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" important that the general-in-chief should be aware of 
" what is going on, however much his patriotism may induce 
'^ him to despise the intriguers and intrigues. In the midst 
" of an exhausting civil war, when party passion runs wild, 
" things apparently insignificant may be of consequence." 

The most depressing consideration for all admirers of 
constitutional government, in the sense in which it was 
sought at this time in Spain, and in which it is enjoyed at 
present in England, her Colonies, and her full-gi:own child 
the United States of America, lies in the fact that the 
heat of party political warfare induces, and even attempts to 
justify, personal attacks on opponents which in any other 
matter save politics would be considered despicable and 
unwise. Not merely journals bidding for a circulation, and 
striving to create and pamper a diseased political appetite, 
but even individuals who are honourable in the ordinary 
walks of life feel no degradation in striving to obtain success 
for their party by following a road paved with unfair in- 
sinuations, and with still more unfair confounding of their 
opponents' views with those of older date which have been 
found inadequate and have been outgrown. The journals 
are indeed the ringleaders, and, like all mercenary troops, 
are the most unscrupulous, and the most regardless of the 
rules of honourable warfare ; but even they would moderate 
their tone did the public taste refuse their unnatural 
bitters, and demand the cleaner nourishment of truth and 
impartiality. It may seem Quixotic to dream of a day when 
political opponents — even although innocent of the siufgestio 
falsi — will also desist from the suppressio veri ; but it is 
surely reasonable to hope that ere long the educated people 
of England will dictate to the political press the views they 
hold to be right, instead of accepting as gospel the opinions 
of mercenary writers, written it may be under the exigencies 
of a partisan proprietor. Highly honourable to England as 
is the press which keeps daily before her people the history 
of the world, impartial as are its views on most subjects, 
marvellous as are the means it adopts for making distant 
lands hourly tell their throbbing tale, and remarkable as is 
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the energy and the vision- before which no fact can remain 
long unknown, yet it cannot be concealed that to a great 
extent in England, and to a positively painful degree in the 
Colonies and in the United States, the press in political 
matters is sometimes unconsciously but often wilfully unfair. 
It was this unfairness at Madrid that provoked Espartero to 
throw down the gauntlet : his reputation and power enabled 
him to win in the combat ; but there are many innocent men 
without the advantages of Espartero, although with equal 
provocation, who would deserve to win and yet dare not 
tilt at the giant. Is, however, the courage of a giant great 
which is only displayed in the belief that his antagonist 
cannot be coaxed into an unequal struggle ? Is any side in 
politics truly respectable which can afford to be defended by . 
such weapons as violent abuse or treacherous sneer ? Were 
it not for the firm belief that the day will surely come when 
right will conquer wrong and wisdom defeat folly, a man 
might well hesitate ere he entered lists where his worst 
enemies are impalpable and his most severe wounds are dealt 
in the dark ! 

The threat failed with Espartero; he did not play into 
their hands by justifying himself in the way the Government 
hoped. The next step, therefore, was to isolate him from 
those in whom he trusted. General Van Halen was his 
chief of the staff. It was suddenly announced semi-officially \/' 
that he was to be removed to an inactive command. In vain Sir d. 
did the British Minister plead for him as strongly as his ^* ^leut 
position would allow : in vain did he remind the Government Lynn, 

A '1 OA 

of the gallant way in which Van Halen had behaved during isJs " ' 
the previous year near Pamplona, and at Huesca and Bar- 
bastro. The Moderados replied that he was a Bevolutionist, lUd, 
that he moved Espartero to be hostile to the Government, ^^3^ * 
and that if replaced by a man more devoted to them the 
general-in-chief would soon come round to their way of 
thinking. The result had better be given in the words of 
the chief English Commissioner, Colonel Wylde : " Espartero Logroao, 
" has been for some time past on bad terms with the present ^^^ ' 
'^ Ministers, which he attributes to the intrigues of the 

o 2 
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" Ministers of Finance and Justice, in consequence of which 
he has tendered his resignation to the Queen on the plea 
of his health. This was replied to by her Majesty 
" requesting him to continue his command, and to inform 
" her of his real motives for wishing to resign at the present 
" moment. He then frankly avowed the cause to be the 
** want of support he had met from the present Ministers, 
" accompanied by such slights and affronts as convinced him 
** that he did not" possess their confidence, without which he 
" could not carry on the service with any advantage to 
" her Majesty's cause. These circumstances were told me 
" yesterday by Espartero himself. . . He stated that 
" some months since, the chief of his staff. General Van 
" Halen, had been displaced mthovi consulting him and without 
" cause ; and although on remonstrance he was allowed to 
'^ retain him, the permission was so couched that that officer 
'^ could not but resign as soon as possible after the operations 
'' then commenced had been consummated. And this officer 
" was most valuable and irreplaceable. . . After mentioning 
" many other causes of irritation, he said he was of no party, 
" and had never entered into any intrigues against ministers, 
'' although he was accused of having done so in conjunction 
" with Pizarro, a man to whom he had never written a line 
'' since he left office. I know most of these facts to be 
" strictly true, although certain to he misrepresented hy Madrid 
" ministers" 

Such are specimens of the surroundings and provocations 
which drove Espartero to assert an individuality which 
became daily more marked and self-reliant. Like Cromwell, 
he saw the time had come to overrule an effete and corrupt 
form of parliamentary government ; like Cromwell he went 
on to assert the salvation of his country with the firm 
character which grew with the freedom from petty worries 
and miserable intrigues. His divorce from Madrid gave 
him freedom and strength ; and it will be seen in a later 
chapter that the wretched Government which sought in 
jealousy to emasculate the movements of their generals fell 
a victim to the burst of indignation which followed the 
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collapse in the east of Spain of one of those very military 
undertakings which they had considered as secondary to 
their own selfish ends, their own political dreams. If, in . 
the midst of indignation, the student of this period of 
Spanish history has room for any softer feeling, he cannot 
but pity the unfortunate Queen Dowager, who, standing 
guard over her child, had for the sake of that child and of 
Spain to tolerate charlatans and knaves as her advisers, to 
reason with fools according to their folly, to soothe such 
men as Espartero and Flinter with all the tact in her power 
so as to save them to Spain, and to utter in public in the name 
of her ministers boastings which were alien to her nature, 
and assurances to which her own heart did not respond. 

The military movements of Espartero during this period » 
may be briefly narrated. 

The first break during an inactive winter— not inactive 
in the sense of organisation, but merely in that of field 
operations — occurred in the end of January, 1838. Espartero Lieutenant 
arrived from Logroiio at Villa Nueva de Mena on the 28th, I:y°°» 

Feb. *2 

and found the enemy strongly posted and intrenched on the 1838. ' 
right bank of the river Gadagua. On the morning of the 
30th he attacked them in three columns under a heavy fire, 
and by 10.30 a.m. succeeded in occupying the villages of 
Mercadillo, Covides, Uvillas, and Cileza, the enemy retreat- 
ing to a still stronger position at Medianos and Santa Cruz. 
Thence, however, they were driven before noon, and by 
one o'clock were in disorderly retreat towards Arcinieja ; but 
owing to the diflScult country, no pursuit was carried on on 
that day. The strength of the Carlists on this occasion 
amounted to 14 battalions and 2 guns, under Guergue, 
assisted by Sopelana, Sanz, and the Marquis de Boveda (who 
was killed). 

On the morning of the 31st, Espartero, who had encamped 
for the night at Artieta and Birgol, marched with General 
Latre's division (8 battalions) to Berron, Iriarte going to 
the right with 4 battalions, and Buerens remaining with the 
guard at Birgol. At Berron, which is on the high road, 
half a league from Balmaseda, the enemy was strongly 
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intrenched, but retired on the approach of Espartero to the 
fortified convent and line of Santa Isabel, where they had a 
support of two Biscayan regiments under Castor, and where 
they formed themselves on the heights beyond and above, in 
heavy masses, having been reinforced during the night by at 
least four additional battalions of Navarrese. As soon as 
the firing of Iriarte's column against the Carlist left com- 
menced, Espartero attacked the position of Santa Isabel, and 
in spite of heavy fire carried it with a rush, and advanced 
against the heights on which was stationed the chief force of 
the enemy. Here an obstinate resistance was made ; but 
before dark the Carlists had been dislodged at the point of 
the bayonet, and were in full retreat in the moimtains. 
The Ghristinos halted near Gampijo on the confines of 
Biscay ; and then remained near Berron in the Valle de 
Mena, to protect the evacuation of Balmaseda, which it had 
been considered impracticable to support at such a distance 
from resources. The supply of provisions could only be 
kept up by means of large escorts at considerable loss of 
life ; so it was decided after careful consideratioil to blow up 
the fort and withdraw the garrison, strengthening, however, 
the fort of Villa Nueva de Mena, which now became the 
most advanced post of the Ghristinos in the Valle de Mena, 
and which was left in charge of General Latre, when 
Lientenant Espartero returned to Villarcayo and Logrono. Of the 
Lomfio, actions of the 30th and Slst January, in which the Garlists 
Feb. 9, lost at least 1000 killed and wounded, and the Ghristinos 

1838. . 

Madrid, ^^^^ ^^^» ^^^ George Villiers wrote that he feared their 
Feb. 6, good effects would be neutralised by the evacuation of 
Balmaseda, and by permitting the enemy to enter the Valle 
de Mena ; that he much dreaded that it would render the 
protection of Bilbao and Portugalete more difficult ; and 
that it must certainly do harm in a political point of view 
by allowing the enemy to overrun a district which had been 
faithful to the Queen. Even admitting the grounds for Sir 
George's fears, there can be no doubt that Espartero adopted 
the less of two evils ; and the gloom which evidently clouded 
the British minister's mind was due in part to the disasters 
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to the Queen's canse which at this time were occnrring in 
other parts of Spain. Morella and Benicarlo had just fallen 
into Cabrera's hands ; and Oraa, who was pitted against him, 
was shrieking for reinforcements. Basilio Garcia, who in 
emulation of Gomez had crossed the Ebro and entered 
Castile in search of plunder, had been foolishly permitted to 
unite with other Carlists chiefs such as Jara, Palillo, and 
Tallada, and was at this time in complete possession of 
La Mancha, and of the province — except the town — of 
Toledo. No wonder that gloom should occupy the mind 
of the anxious minister, soon, however, to be dispelled by 
the doings of Flinter in the south, and of Espartero in 
the north. 

Espartero's next movements of any consequence were in 
connection with a Carlist expedition under Negri, which had 
been despatched with the intention, it was said, of laying 
waste the hitherto unmolested provinces of Galicia and the 
Asturias. It was believed that such of the northern powers 
as were disposed to favour Don Carlos had insisted on his 
making some early demonstration, as a condition of any 
help to be rendered by them ; it was therefore all the more 
necessary that any such expedition should be promptly 
beaten. It was hoped that in that case not merely would 
foreign remittances cease, but that no other similar expedi- 
tion would be likely to leave the Provinces. It was also Sir G. 
desirable for another reason that this first attempt should JJaJlf "20 
be crushed : because if the Carlists were " permitted to lay 1838. 
" waste Galicia and the Asturias, neither quinta nor contri- 
" butions would be possible any longer in provinces which 
" were the richest and best disposed of Spain." 

Espartero's movements read somewhat erratic, on account 
of the activity and change of route adopted by the pursued, 
and owing to the want of accurate information, coupled with 
false alarms, which seemed characteristic of all Christino 
armies. It appeared on good authority that Negri's force Lieutenaut 
at first consisted of twelve battalions and three or four {;^°°^^ 
hundred cavalrv. Espartero had a force under his immediate March 17, 

. • • 1S38 

command for the pursuit, consisting of 9 battalions, 14 
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gnns, but as yet no cavalry. General Latre, who was to 
follow the Garlists by a separate route, had also nine batta- 
lions. Both these columns were subsequently reinforced to 
a great extent. 
Lieutenant The expedition under Negri passed into Castile on the 
Lm^* 15th March by Soucillo; but on the 24th March, it was 
March 24, ascertained that they had gone by Eeynosa, Aguilar del 
Gampo, and Arvera, and thence into the Asturias. Latr6 
came up with them on the 21st, and had an engagement in 
which he had the advantage. Espartero — as soon as he 
heard of the exact route taken by Negri— marched on Leon 
to prevent their entering Gralicia or attempting to unite 
with Don Basilio, who was doing much at this time to keep 
Lieutenant the country Unsettled. As a specimen of the determined 
Lerink, nature of the Christino movements under a good leader, it 
March 30, j^^^ ^e mentioned that on this occasion Espartero's force 
marched 200 miles in nine days ; and a short time afterwards 
he marched 92 leagues in fourteen successive days. As a 
specimen of how indifferently the same sort of duty was 
performed by less energetic Christino generals, it may be 
mentioned that while Negri with his troops was quietly 
Sir G. living in Segovia, raising recruits and exacting contributions^ 
Madrid^ Iriartc, with a division capable of destroying two such bodies 
^9^1 ^^' *^ Negri's, was at Alcobendas, seemingly with no other in- 
tention than that of avoiding the enemy. 

Had the Garlists under Negri continued in the Asturias 
after the defeat by Latre, they would have found great 
difficulty in escaping from the united action of that general 
and Espartero^ as the mountains, in which they always had 
the advantage of the Christines, were at this time covered 
with snow. But on hearing of Espartero's movement on 
Leon, they countermarched, and were heard of on the 27th 
March at Belorado, with Latre's division — now under Iriarte 
— a day's march in rear. Espartero had also returned by 
forced marches to Palencia ; and he now reckoned on finding 
himself after two or three short marches in the front of the 
enemy, ¥dth Iriarte only a short distance in the rear. Thus 
hemmed in, Negri could not have escaped destruction. The 
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fates were, however, nnpropitioiis. On the night of the Lieutenant 
30th March, an express reached Espartero from General M^iranda, 
Bibero, stating that he was marching with all haste towards ^vf^ ^1 
Villarcayo, another Carlist expedition having passed into 
Castile. This — like much of the Christino information — 
turned out to be untrue ; but it was believed at the time ; 
and as Bibero's march would leave the Bioja without a single 
battalion, Espartero was obliged to march in that direction, 
leaving the pursuit of Negri to Iriarte. When Bibero's 
information was ascertained to be at least premature, Espar- 
tero marched to Miranda, leaving Bibero and Buerens 
between Ona and Villarcayo, with 11 battalions and 400 
horse, to dispute the passage of any such expedition as was 
rumoured to be on the eve of advancing. On the afternoon Lieutenant 
of the 16th April, news reached Miranda that Iriarte had g^°°' 
defeated Negri between Sahagun and Benavente, and that April 19, 
the latter had abruptly countermarched. Espartero at once 
concluded that the Garlists would again make for the Sierra 
de Burgos, and decided on anticipating them. On the 26th 
April he was at Burgos, when he learnt that the enemy, as 
he expected, had reached the neighbourhood of Aguilar del 
Gampo ; and, marching immediately in that direction, he 
came within sight of their camp-fires near the village of 
Bobledo, about 1 a.m. on the 27th. What followed was 
eminently characteristic of Espartero. The enemy, hearing Lieutenant 
of the pursuit, pressed on as quickly as possible, and were ^^\^ 
not overtaken until reaching the village of Fresno. This April 28, 
place was so near the Sierra, and Espartero was so afraid of 
the Garlists making their escape into it, that he impetuously 
decided on an act of great gallantry but rashness. He, with 
his escort, and a handful of cavalry,* besides the officers of 
his own staflF, had outmarched the main body ; but fearing 
to wait lest the opportunity should be lost, he placed himself 
at the head of this small body, and charging down upon the 
Garlists, who werd all in doubt and confusion and ignorant 
of what force he might have in support, he had the satis- 
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faction of seeing 2000 men surrender to him literally without 
resistance. Of this number, 232 officers and 1353 men were 
taken on the field, 100 were subsequently brought in, and 
the remainder were secured at Burgos. 

Such daring acts endeared Espartero to his men, but made 
statesmen who knew his value to Spain tremble with anxiety. 
In a letter to Lieutenant Lynn on this subject, Sir George 
Villiers said : " I now hasten to request that you will convey 
to Count Luchana (Espartero) my warmest and most sincere 
congratulations on the important victory which he has 
gained, and which — like all those that have preceded it — 
is duo to his own personal bravery, and to the extraordinary 
" talent he possesses of discerning the precise moment when 
a decisive blow is to be struck. If any drawback exists, it 
is in the reflection of the tremendous danger to which he 
exposes himself, for although fortune has hitherto favoured 
" him in this respect beyond all calculation, it must not be 
/ " reckoned upon too much, and he really should remember 

" that he is — what few men can boast of being— iVwZ/iTjpewsaftfe 
" to his country, and that his life should not be exposed to 
'^ the same hazards as the lowest soldier in his army. I 
" really tremble to think of the consequences that would 
" ensue from any disaster befalling him ; and I cannot but 
'^ think that the magic influence he exercises over his troops 
" would be the same, if they knew he was witnessing their 
'' conduct at the distance usually maintained by all com- 
" manders-in-chief, as if he exposed himself to such immi- 
" nent peril." 

The destruction of the expedition of Negri was complete. 
In addition to those who had fallen in battle, or been taken 
prisoner, no fewer than 2000 had deserted during the pur- 
suit of Iriarte, or had, after capture, consented to join the 
Queen's service. These were now at Haro with Iriarte's 
division, being trained and armed. The efiect of the collapse 
was depressing at the Court of Don Carlos. In spite of the 
annoyance caused to the Queen's troops by such expeditions, 
they had not, on the whole, been lucrative to the Carlist 
cause. " There had been," writes BoUaort, " the expeditions 
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" of Gomez, Zariategni, Garcia, Moreno, and others, which 
" system had heen condemned by Zumalacarreguy, and had 
^^ already cost the Garlists 22 battalions, 500 officers and 
" 2500 horse." To this list was now added that of Negri, 
at a time when the dissensions at the Gonrt of Don Carlos, 
and the increasing coldness of formerly sympathetic Powers, 
made disaster doubly to be dreaded. 

After the defeat of Negri, Espartero moved to Vittoria 
and Logroiio. He left a small force in the Sierra, to operate 
against the Carlist chief. Merino, who had collected a con- 
siderable number of recruits ; Buerens assumed the command 
of Iriarte's division at- Haro, the latter general having 
shown himself very deficient in energy ; and a brigade of 
3000 men under General Mir had been detached from Leon's 
division in the Eibera, by way of Zaragoza to Aragon, to 
reinforce Oraa, who was now faced by the growing force 
of Cabrera — a leader towards whom were gravitating the 
remnants of the Carlist expeditions of Basilio and Negri, 
and the cavalry of Merino. The state of Aragon and Sir G. 
Valencia was now alarming. It was felt that at least two April 29, 
strong divisions would be necessary to co-operate in order to ^^^®* 
have any chance of reducing the superiority of Cabrera. 
There were also political reasons for reinforcing Oraa. The 
people of Zaragoza were becoming disaffected, and any 
rebellion there might spread far and wide. Espartero was 
quite conscious of the danger, but would fain have continued 
his own operations in the north to the end, leaving Oraa on 
the defensive in the east, if it could have been done. It 
will be seen that he was unable to gratify his wishes, and 
that when on the point of giving perhaps the coup-de-ff^rdce 
to the Carlist cause — as far as the Basque Provinces were 
concerned — at Estella, the cup of success was dashed from 
his lips by the gross failure of Oraa before Morella. 

Before that time, however, he had in various ways asserted 
his superiority over the Carlist generals ; and of his suc- 
cesses, the capture of Pena-cerrada is most worthy of 
mention. This place was a fortified town of Alava, on the 
high road from Vittoria to Logrono, and had been taken by 
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the Garlists in Angust, 1837. It had heen subsequently 

Lieutenant well gariisoned and strengthened, and although Espartero 

Haro,' ^^^ * considerable force against it — some 13,000 infantry, 

''ft^g^^' 600 horse and 16 guns — an obstinate defence was expected, 

and it was believed that great efforts would be made by the 

enemy for its relief. 

Leaving Logrono on the 13th June, Espartero's force arrived 
on the morning of the 19th on the heights in front of Pena- 
cerrada, and was immediately attacked on the left by seven 
Garlist battalions under Guergue. This attack continued 
Lieutenant in an intermittent form more or less during the day. During 
PeftiJ-' the night, the Christines placed some heavy guns in battery 
cerrada, against a stone redoubt, on a hill to the north of, and com- 
1838. ' manding, the town, which had been lately constructed by 
the Carlists. The distance was found, however, to be too 
great ; and, on the morning of the 20th, Espartero, observ- 
ing that his skirmishers had been allowed to approach the 
ditch unobserved by the garrison, in his usual impetuous 
way, decided at once on attempting to carry the fort by an 
escalade. The defence was a gallant one, and grenades, 
stones and other missiles were hurled on the attacking party 
from the parapet, but numbers and enthusiasm prevailed. 
The fort surrendered, as the besiegers swarmed over the 
parapet. A summons was now sent to the town, which had 
been abandoned by the inhabitants, and had only a garrison 
of 400 men, but the bearer was fired upon. Artillery was 
therefore brought to bear on the town on the day following, 
and many of the houses were demolished, but no apparent 
breach made in the walls. The firing had lasted from 7 a.m. 
until 2 p.m., and the losses sustained by the besiegers had 
been considerable, as they were exposed not merely to a very 
effective fire from the garrison, but also to serious attacks on 
the left of the position from Guergue's force, which had been 
reinforced during the day by four battalions from Navarre. 

Espartero, irritated by the delay and opposition, at once 
decided on another characteristic step. Leaving half his 
force to continue the bombardment of the town, he formed 
the rest in column of battalions, and with this force and 
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his cavalry attacked Gnergue, who was strongly intrenched 
on a wooded height, and supported by four guns. As the 
Christinos entered the wood, they were exposed to a very 
destructive fire from the Navarrese battalions, but advanced 
steadily without firing a shot. They were next exposed to 
a more severe fire, both of round shot, grape, and musketry, 
at a distance of 300 yards, and lost many killed and 
wounded. They were by this time on the same side of a small 
ravine, between Guergue and the original Christino position, 
as was the enemy; and Espartero now hurled his cavalry 
against the Garlist column which was opposed to him, which, 
abandoning its artillery, broke and fled in all directions. 
In half an hour upwards of 600 prisoners, besides the four 
guns, had fallen into the hands of the Queen's troops, and 
many more would have been taken had it not been for 
the intricate and mountainous country, which facilitated 
their escape. " The moral efiect," wrote the English Com- 
missioner, " of this attack on the Garlist cause will be even 
^' greater than the physical. It has taught the enemy that 
'^ he can be beaten under circumstances where he has 
"generally had the advantage. No troops could possibly 
"have done better than those of Espartero. He exposed 
" himself too much, but the efiect it had on the troops was 
" extraordinary." 

This episode was soon realised in the town, and the garri- 
son made their escape to the woods in the rear, leaving 
only their wounded behind them. The town was at once 
occupied by the Christines, and orders issued for the repair 
of the works where injured, and of the houses, after which 
it was intended to send the army to Yittoria.* 



* From a return found among Lieutenant Lynn's papers it would appear 
that Espartero's force was considerably reinforced during its march between 
Haro and Pefia-cerrada ; and that the actual force which he commanded 
on his arrival in frbnt of the latter place comprised 17,000 infantry, 
500 cavalry, and 31 guns of various sorts, from 24-prs. to 4-pr8. 

His loss during the time spent in capturing Pefia-cerrada amounted to 
Killed, 6 officers, 52 men, 16 horses. 

Wounded, 26 „ 462 „ 77 „ 
Contused, 12 „ 146 „ — 
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The head-qnarters nltimately reached Logrono, and com- 
menced preparing for the siege of Estella, the Carlist 
centre, and the seat at this time of the Court of the Pre- 
tender. While engaged in these preparations, Espartero 
made several unsuccessful attempts to persuade Maroto, who 
was now the Carlist commander-in-chief, to risk an engage- 
Col. Wyide,ment. One of these attempts led to the capture hy the 
i^j\h\ Christino chief, with a force of 12 battalions, 500 cavalry 
1838. and a fe^ guns, of a village called Labraza, within two 
leagues of Logrono, which had been fortified by the Carlists, 
with a view to securing the products of the surrounding 
harvest. 
CoLWyide, The arrangements for the siege of Estella were on an 
Ju^27* extensive scale, comprising a force of 22,000 men and 50 
1838. guns, 14 of which were heavy siege guns. Espartero had 
actually marched as far as Artajona, on his way to Estella, 
when he received the news from the East which led to the 
abandonment of his designs. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, for the reader to turn towards Aragon and Valencia, 
and observe for a moment the movements of the army of 
Oraa — the Christino Army of the Centre — whose fate was 
so interwoven vdth the Army of the North as to lead the 
commander of the latter to suspend his most cherished 
operations. Happily, by this time, Oraa was accompanied 
[ by three English Commissioners,* whose disinterested narra- 
tive gives an admirable picture of the state of afiairs; 
and as it has been seen that one of the first duties of the 
Commissioner with the Army of the North was to humanise 
the war, so it is pleasant to find with the Army of the 
Centre that similar motives prompted the representatives of 
England, and that their attempts were not unsuccessful. 
Before touching on the operations in the field, it will be 
interesting to see the quiet and yet determined way in 
which the English Commissioners with Oraa endeavoured to 
put an end to the cruel system which prevailed of massacre 
and reprisal. They had in Cabrera a very different man 
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to combat from Don Carlos. Cabrera had brains, an iron 
will, a keen desire for vengeance, and a singular popularity 
among those whom he led ; while Don Carlos has been tmly, 
and mercilessly described, as follows, by a recent writer : 
Each and all (of his English intimates) sooner or later Globe, 
became disgusted with the incapacity of the man, who was 187*5. * 
" thoroughly ineflScient and impracticable, and with the 
"horde of seedy adventurers which swarmed around him. / 
" It is only too evident that his incapacity prejudiced even ^ 
" the good-natured and genial Palmerston. . . . After many 
" vicissitudes this Don Carlos died in misery and neglect, a 
" sort of quasi-regal Beau Brummell." Of this same Don 
Carlos, at the very date in the history of the war at which 
the reader has now arrived, it was said by a writer from San Morning 
Sebastian that the mass of the Basque people, the troops May* 30^*' 
and their leaders, desired now to shake him off and all his ^®^^* 
pretensions. " They begin to see clearly that Spain rejects 
" him, and that it is with their enfeebled resources and 
" their blood, assisted by a trifling aid in money from abroad, 
" he is attempting the conquest of the whole country. 

From this weak prince in the north, the reader turns to 
the strong peasant in the east. Even while these sentences 
were being penned, the soul of Cabrera passed ; and it may be 
said of the dead, as it was felt of him while living, that in 
spite of his cruelty — and it was great and wanton — he was 
one of those men who are born to command ; who have the 
genius which devises grand actions, and the courage which 
executes them, and who have the rare power of awakening 
the enthusiasm of their foUowers. 

With such, a man, with his prejudices and his crooked 
obstinacy. Colonel Lacy had to deal in his philanthropic 
efforts. All honour to him if he succeeded. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Massacbe and Beprisal. 

jNE great object of the British Government in sending 
more commissioners to the Queen's armies was to 
humanise the war, and to enforce the terms of the Eliot 
Convention. This convention had as yet been a dead letter in 
I ^ Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia. On the arrival of Colonel 
Lacy and his brother commissioners at the head-quarters 
of the Army of the Centre, their first humane attempts 
were towards putting an end to the practice of massacring 
prisoners which prevailed. Their difficulties were many, and 
were by no means confined to those consequent on the blood- 
thirsty character of Cabrera. To commence, they had not 
the support of the so-called Government at Madrid, which 
did not care to look beyond its own selfish interests. 
To Col. " Here," wrote the British Minister from Madrid, " no one 
^^' j2 " thinks of his country, and still less of the common enemy ; 
1838. " party intrigues and the most pitiful dissensions occupy 
" everybody's attention ; and, both in and out of the Cortes, 
" people are disputing for the fragment of power which is 
left to a Government, but which, when they get it, they 
are utterly ignorant of how to turn to account. The 
" natural consequence of all this is that the most complete 
confusion prevails ; nobody commands and nobody obeys ; 
and the neglect of the public service has arrived at a 
" pitch that is really scandalous. ... On the whole, I 
" can only compare the state of things here to that which 
" must have existed at the Tower of Babel, where no two 
*^ men understood each other. In the meanwhile the most 
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" important theatre of war, Aragon, is totally neglected 
" and will remain so, unless a Minister of War capable of 
" performing his duty drops down from the moon, for there 
is as good a chance of his coming from there as from any- 
where else. I yesterday saw the Queen-regent, and com- 
municated to her Majesty your opinions upon the state of 
" Aragon, and the consequences which would ensue if the 
" Army of the Centre be not immediately reinforced. She 
'^ most fully agreed ; but what can she do, surrounded as she 
" is by incapable and intriguing men ?" 

Another difficulty which Colonel Lacy had to encounter 
was with the generals to whose staff he was attached. 
General Oraa was reserved, almost to taciturnity, and never 
treated him as Espartero treated Colonel Wylde. This want 
of cordiality extended to the subordinates, one of whom, cd. ucy, 
more candid than the others, confessed he had orders not to :J"g^ ^' 
give any information whatever. Lord William Hervey, who 
had temporary charge of the mission at Madrid at this time, 
offered to undertake the delicate task of endeavouring to 
diminish the reserve shown by Oraa, but Colonel Lacy 
frankly replied : — " I have never mentioned General Oraa's /5k/., 
" reserve towards me with a desire for any interference at ^"^^29 
" Madrid, but solely with a view to excuse my not giving 1838. 
'^ more early and more substantial information in regard to 
" what is going on. It has been a source of bitter mortifi- 
cation to me, and it is a difficulty that I must bear with 
patience, as I consider any attempt to remedy it would 
" only increase the embarrassment." 

With General Van Halen, after Oraa's disgrace, the diffi- 
culty encountered by Colonel Lacy was of an active rather 
than of a passive nature ; and it required all the consolation 
and advice which even such men as Lord William Hervey, 
Mr. Aston, and Mr. Southern could send in succession from 
the British Embassy at Madrid, to make his difficult and 
delicate duties endurable. General Van Halen did not 
hesitate to accuse Colonel Lacy of forgetting, in his humani- 
tarian zeal for prisoners taken from the Carlists, that 
Christines were dying daily at the hands of such men as 
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Cabrera. Many were the discussions on this point, both 
between General Van Halen and Colonel Lacy, and 
between the same general and the British Minister. The 
To Colonel following letter from Sir George Villiers, following upon an 
i9^i'838*^ act of somewhat anticipatory reprisal on the part of General 
Van Halen, explains the situation very clearly. "I am 
certain that our government will entirely approve the 
measures taken by you to check, if possible, the horrible 
effusion of blood which is now going on in Aragon and 
Valencia, and I can only regret that your intervention 
has not been attended with more success. I do not think 
that General Van Halen, even in the severest construc- 
tion of what he believes to be his duty, was called upon 
to order the execution of the prisoners taken in the action 
at Cheste, merely upon the announcement of Cabrera that 
he intended to give no quarter. It appears to me that he 
should have waited to see whether the threat was acted 
upon ; and there was some reason to hope that it would 
not be so, as Cabrera has in his hands a vast number of 
prisoners whom he has not yet massacred ; and, fortune 
having proved unfavourable to him in his late expedition, he 
might have seen grounds for pausing before he commenced 
a war of extermination from which he might ultimately be 
the greatest sufferer. Cabrera is a ruffian, acting upon his 
own responsibility, who acknowledges no authority, and 
only follows the dictates of his lawless will ; while General 
Van Halen is a brave man, and, as is usually the case with 
brave men, a humane one. He is the General-in-chief of 
the Queen's Army in Aragon and Valencia, and the 
representative there of a regular and constituted govern- 
ment. He should, therefore, act with the utmost circum- 
spection, and never, until the necessity of doing so be most 
clearly demonstrated, permit himself to follow the example 
of his rebel opponent. That such a necessity may exist I 
fear can admit of no question ; for, if the Queen's soldiers 
were to be massacred by the^ enemy with impunity, they 
could never be brought into action under such manifest 
disadvantage, and there would be an end of the discipline of 
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^' the army; bnti do not think that the general should have 
" been the first to act npon the system of extermination 
" which the Carlist chief announced it was his intention to 
'^ establish; for he has now made it in a manner obligatory 
" on Cabrera to fulfil his threat, which under the circum- 
^' stances he might possibly not have done ; and surely it 
" would have been well worth while, in the hope of pro- 
'^ ducing greater humanity, to have delayed for a time the 
'^ execution of these unfortunate prisoners. Had the at- 
^' tempt failed, and the forbearance of the Queen's general 
" been attributed, as is usual among Garlists, to fear, 
" General Van Halen might then with less remorse have 
" performed his melancholy duty. With respect to that 
" part of General Van Halen's letter in which he implies 
that you, as the agent of the British Government, exhibit 
more interest concerning the fate of the enemy's prisoners 
than for the Queen's soldiers who have fallen into Cabrera's 
" power, I wish you to inform him, from me, that the charge 
" is most unfounded. You have never to my knowledge inter- 
" fered to prevent reprisals, when under the painful convic- 
'^ tion that they were indispensable for the maintenance of 
the discipline of the army, nor except upon this occasion, 
when you had reason to suppose that General Van Halen 
was ignorant of the promise made by General Borso to 
" the prisoners, and when you thereby gave him an oppor- 
" tunity of carrying into effect those principles of humanity 
" which he professed to you at Zaragoza ; and your inter- 
" ference in any case cannot be said to be more in favour of 
" Carlists than of Christines, as the object of the British 
" Government is to produce the cessation of a state of things 
" such as there is hardly any record of, even in barbarous 
" ages, and which throws such a stain upon the Spanish 
" character as must make it extremely difficult for the British 
" Government in the face of civilised Europe to continue 
" giving its moral support as well as active co-operation 
" to the Queen's Government, which the numerous and 
" powerful enemies of her Catholic Majesty can — however 
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unjustly, although with apparent reason — charge with 
unnecessarily aggravating the horrors of civil war.* . . . 
" Both with the government here, and with Espartero, 
" through Colonel Wylde, I have used my hest exertions to 
" alleviate the fate of the Queen's soldiers who have fallen 
" into the enemy's hands, and to devise the means of putting 
" an end to this inhuman warfare. ... I can assure you 
that if he will suggest any other plan more likely to effect 
the desired object, it shall have my sanction, provided that 
it does not compromise the honour of the British Govern- 
ment, nor expose yourself to insult." 
This last paragraph names another of the difficulties in 
the way of Colonel Lacy, which will be alluded to hereafter. 
It may be mentioned, however, here, that the occasion 
alluded to by Sir George Villiers, on which Colonel Lacy 
was induced by a promise made by General Borso to make a 
successful intercession, was the same as that referred to in 
the following terms by Lord Palmerston in a despatch dated 
January 10th, 1839. " Her Majesty's Government approve 
" of the zeal with which you have interceded with General 
" Van Halen in or4er to save the lives of the Carlist prisoners 
" taken by General Borso in the action of Cheste on the 2nd 
" December." 

Colonel Lacy longed to write to Cabrera on the subject, but 
was faced by thd difficulty that he himself was not a private 
individual, but the representative of a government which 
must not be rendered open to insult in his person. After 
Nor. 28, much consideration and correspondence, it was suggested by 
Sir George Villiers that he should ask General Van Halen 
to place at his disposal a Carlist prisoner— an officer, and of 
a certain degree of intelligence ; that he should then tell this 
officer that he had begged his liberty for the purpose of 
making him the bearer of a message to Cabrera respecting 
the horrible system of massacre now carried on by both 
parties, and which as a foreigner ho, Colonel Lacy, interested 
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in the name and fame of Spaniards, deeply regretted, and 
woold willingly interrene to cheek. He was, however, 
carefully to avoid any interference in his official capacity as 
English Commissioner, and was to offer himself as a medium 
of common ication, solely as a spectator of passing events. 
He was advised to act in this way as an experiment, and 
without delay, ss the more the mutnal exasperation increased, 
the more difficult would any compromise become. 




The attempt was made as suggested. A Carliet officer CoL la.oj, 
was selected from the prisoners at Teruel, and proceeded on j^%' 
the 23rd December, 1838, to Cabrera's heald-quarters, with lass. ' 
verbal instructions from Colonel Lacy to state that he, as a 
British officer attending the head-quarters of the Army of 
the Centre, had observed with regret the rancorous spirit 
with which the war was carried on, and that — with a view 
to mitigating the horrors of such a system — he would be 
glad to act as a medinm of communication between the 
opposing chiefs. He also took upon himself to promise that 
if Cabrera would rescind his order " not to give quarter," 
General Van Halen would instantly and gladly adopt the 
rules of civilised warfare. The officer reached Morella on 
the 31st December, and obtained an interview with Cabrera. 
That chief resented this irregular method of commnoication, 
stated that the bearer of the verbal message was not suffi- 
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ciently accredited to treat on sncli a matter, demanded 
angrily why the English colonel did not come himself, and 
then exclaiming that this was a subject on which the two 
generals only onght to treat, he took the officer's passport, 
and had it renewed in the following terms : — 

" Heacl-quartern, Morella, T^ec. 31, 1838. 

" He presented himself, and this mode of treating in 
respect to the subject he has explained not being proper 
and decorous, he will return to the point from which he 
** came 

" (Signed) The General, 

" CoNDfi DE MoRELLA." 

Disheartened, but not defeated, Colonel Lacy complied with 
Cabrera's jealous desire for a more official method of com- 
munication and treaty, and commenced a correspondence 
which resulted in a formal exchange of prisoners, and 
which is interesting as revealing the idiosyncracies of 
Cabrera. Although in his letters the guerilla chief protests 
too much, he yet clearly and gladly avails himself of the 
opportunity of pleading in self-defence before that bar of 
public opinion to which it was evident that even he was not 
indifferent. 

Colonel Lacy wrote first on the 29th January, 1839, from 
Munviedro, in the following terms : — 

" General, 

1. Being attached by the British Government to the 

Army of the Centre, in order faithfully to report events as 
" they occur, I have witnessed with the deepest concern the 

cruelty by which the horrors always incidental to a state 
" of civil war have of late been aggravated. 

" 2. It is not my intention to enter into an analysis of the 
" causes which have brought about a state of things so 
" deplorable ; my object only being to contribute to the relief 
" of human suffering, and for this purpose I hope my position 
"is an advantageous one, as it may enable me, if assisted 
" by the good faith of those on whom the ultimate determina- 
" tion must depend^ to clear away any of those obstacles 
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" whicli at present impede a general exchange of prisoners, 
'' and the war from being carried on according to the usages 
" of ciyilised nations. 

"3. Interested as I feel in the welfare and honour of 
'' Spain, and knowing as I do the undisguised horror which 
" throughout Europe is produced by this exterminating 
" warfare, I shall deem myself most happy, if by my inter- 
vention an order of things can be established more suited 
to a great and civilised nation, to the age in which we 
" live, and to the doctrines of Christianity. 

" 4. Consequently, I think the best means to realise my 
" wishes, and those of every friend of humanity, would be 
" if you would please to acquaint me whether you are dis- 
" posed to agree to a general exchange of prisoners, promising 
" to respect in future the lives of those who may fall into 
" your power, being assured that there will be no objection 
" whatever to such an arrangement on the part of General 
" Van Halen. 

" 5. And lastly, whatever may be the result of the step I 
" have thus voluntarily taken upon myself, it will never be 
" matter of regret to me to have thus acted ; for deeply 
" responsible in the eyes of God and of his fellow-creaturesl 
'^ is the man who either causes, or withholds his exertions to 
" prevent, the unnecessary effusion of blood." 

Cabrera replied from Beceite, on the 1st February, 1839, 
in the following diffusive terms, full of that form of excuse 
which indeed is self-accusation. 

" It was with much satisfaction and pleasure, Colonel, that 
"I received your esteemed communication of the 29th 
" January last, on account of the interest you show for the 
" lives of unfortunate Spaniards, and the plausible object 
" of preventing those misfortunes to which the conduct of 
" the chief who commands the forces of the enemy in this 
" part has given rise. I lamented, when after giving on my 
*' part a thousand examples of humanity, I could not find 
** that they were imitated by the enemy, till, changing my 
*' conduct, and repeating with grief their acts, I saw the 
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" sought-for moment arrive, when the lives of my soldiers 
" were respected, although it was done in a manner cruel 
" enough, by exiling them and sinking them into a state 
" almost equal to death itself, with the mere consolation that 
" it was deferred. I endeavoured to treat those who fell into 
" my power with those considerations of humanity which my 
" position enabled me, and the conduct of the enemy per- 
*' mitted. But the fatal moment came when Pardinas, 
" relying on his superiority and advantages over me, consi- 
" dered his victory secure at the instant of marching from 
" Maella ; and that confidence reminded them of the prin- 
" ciples they proposed to themselves of putting an end to 
" the greater part and most useful class of Spaniards, which 
"is proved by their lamentable conduct towards the first 
" who declared themselves for their laws and customs over- 
" thrown. As many as were taken were victims without the 
"least consideration, neither the sick nor those who were 
" without arms, not even those who remained quiet at home, 
" or in the very sanctuaries, being spared. And so it hap- 
" pened, that having formed his men, he (Pardinas) harangued 
" them, and concluded, saying that they were not to give 
" quarter, and that he would shoot the man who should bring 
" in a prisoner, — an order which was put into execution with 
" sixteen who fell into his hands when they first advanced 
" upon my left wing, whereas I respected the lives of 400 
" whom I took prisoners on the opposite side. When the 
" battle was concluded, and I was made acquainted with the 
" sanguinary order of Pardinas, which the very prisoners 
" acknowledged to me they executed with the before-mentioned 
" sixteen, I immediately and in consequence thereof ordered 
" their punishment, withouT; any intention of repeating it in 
" future with those who should not act under such declara- 
" tion ; and I can prove to you that I respected the lives of 
* more than three thousand of those very prisoners, who, 
" according to justice, should have been shot, which fate 
" awaited mine had the victory been to the other side. The 
" general exchange you point out to me would have been 
** made long ago on my part, but the conduct of Van Haleu 
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'' has in several ways rendered it difficult. In the first place, 
" when he ought to have acknowledged my generosity in 
" preserving the lives of people who in every respect did not 
" merit it, he ordered the murders at Zaragoza, Valencia, 
" and Teruel, as well as at other places, of prisoners of older 
" standing who were under the shield of having been taken 
" at a period when quarter was given ; and secondly, he 
" retained those prisoners who were due to me ; and thirdly, 
'' he declined to make his proposals directly , and in the 
*' manner that in decency and formality all treaties require. 
" I consider you a witness of such conduct, and endowed 
" with penetration and prudence capable of distinguishing 
" these circumstances, which undoubtedly have moved your 
" kind heart to pity, — a feeling which I assure you is inherent 
" also in my own character, which has never denied itself, 
" nor ever will, in any way, to what may benefit humanity^ . 
" and prevent the horrors of shedding blood barbarously for 
" the ambition of men who, under the apparent veil of liberty, 
" have not hesitated to overturn the order in this nation, 
'^ with which it was quiet and satisfied, and who have even 
" laughed at and vilified the acts of protection they have 
" received. I appreciate much the service you might ren- 
" der, contributing to the effect you propose, and which I 
" desire. But I now call your attention in order that you 
" may know that he only must act who can take upon him- 
*• self the security of the execution of that which may be 
" agreed upon, in order that upon his commission and person 
" may fall the responsibility of every fault that may be therein 
'' committed. And, as long as such direct compromise be 
" not made, neither my own honour nor that of my Sovereign's 
" arms can adhere to any other kind of means of arriving at 
" the realisation of so just an aim." 

To this singular and involved exhibition of vanity, wounded 
self-esteem, and deliberate romance. Colonel Lacy replied on Murviedro 
the 4th March, repeating his offer of mediation, should any 13*3*^ ' 
favourable opportunity arise. In the meantime he ventured 
as follows to correct the narrative given by Cabrera as to 
Pardinas. " There was," he wrote, " a British officer under 
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^' my orders attached to that division in Aragon, and I wrote 
" to him on the subject. His answer most decidedly states 
" that although Pardinas did harangue his troops previous 
to the attack, there was nothing that could be interpreted 
to the intent that they should not give quarter. The 
clearing up of this point appeared to me to be completely 
within my province and within my power, from having a 
" British officer in Aragon who was present at the Battle of 
" Maella, an officer placed there for the purpose of faithfully 
reporting every occurrence, and whose testimony I am 
satisfied you will respect. Thus, then, it appears to me 
that one of the greatest obstacles to a favourable arrange- 
" ment between the chiefs of the contending forces will be 
'' removed, and that Spain may soon be able to cast off the 
" imputation of prosecuting the war with unnecessary cruelty. 
" To this end, I entreat your attention to what I have 
" written ; and I conjure you, as the chief of a considerable 
" force, and as a Christian, to do your utmost to mitigate 
the calamities of a war where not only is brother fighting 
against brother, but father is opposed to son." 
The pertinacity of Colonel Lacy was successful. Writing 
from Segura on the 16th March, in a very different tone from 
that displayed in his former production, Cabrera told the 
English Commissioner that he would soon see his wishes 
realised, for that the means for carrying out a general ex- 
change of prisoners were in preparation, and a treaty was in 
course of arrangement which would provide for the war being 
carried on in future with quarter. "These results," he 
wrote, " will enable me to fulfil those laudable sentiments 
" which adorn your mind with respect to humanity, and will 
" satisfy the impulses of mine in the same respect." He 
waived the story of Pardinas, although not quite prepared to 
admit the inaccuracy of his own version. He urged, cour- 
teously and gracefully, that although the English officer 
who had been present was undoubtedly impartial, still that 
his account of what took place might be erroneous ; " and," 
wrote Cabrera, " allow me to say that his evidence may be 
" doubted without offending his honour, it being very pro- 
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^'bable that he did not understand onr idiom, or that 
'' he had not at that moment fixed his attention on the 
" subject." 

The last sentence of this letter, it will be seen, is a proof 
that disintereated exertions appeal to the rudest heart. 
Cabrera had rarely received a kind or courteous word from 
an enemy ; even Sir George Villiers had pronounced him a 
monster on whose head a price should be set. Was this 
the way to soften his revengeful heart ? Unexpectedly he 
received from Colonel Lacy the two letters quoted above, in 
which he was appealed to as a soldier, a powerful chief, and 
a Christian. The better part of his nature was touched ; 
the longing to justify himself, of which he was hitherto 
perhaps unconscious, was gratified in his first reply ; and 
the pride which the worst man must feel when he finds him- 
self on the side of humanity is apparent in the concluding 
sentence of his second. The two letters of Colonel Lacy had 
struck the rock of a nature hardened by a sense of injury, 
isolation, and injustice, and at once it had melted. That 
they were and would be always fondly cherished is apparent 
from the words he used, which were not mere words, but 
were the sentiments welling up from a spring in his heart 
newly touched. " By this," he wrote, " I give you a faith- 
" ful testimony of the well-founded opinion that you manifest 
" to have formed of me in your two letters, for the favour of 
" which lie will over remain grateful who has the honour 

" to be, 

" Colonel 

" Your most affectionate and attentive humble servant, 

" El Cond6 de Morella." * 

Colonel Lacy's success in philanthropy was a consolation 
to him for the worries with which his too-anxious nature 
allowed official clerkdom at home to vex him. How far 



* The officers employed to carry out the first exchange of prisoners 
after this corresiwndence were Don Antonio Carruana, Colonel on the 
staff of the Christino army, and Don Joaquin Aguilcra, Colonel, and 
Adjutant to Cabrera. 
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philanthropy in war is even wise is an open question. Many 
urge that the diminution of war's terrors will only prolong 
it, and make it more frequently recurrent. To this it may 
be answered that in no country has war been so inhuman as 
in Spain, and in no country is it more chronic. Whether, 
however, philanthropy in war be politic or not, it will always 
be present. Kecent exertions in this direction have proved 
that no cold rules will curb public sympathy. War touches 
noble instincts in man ; instincts may not always be logical 
in their gratification ; but there is a determined earnestness 
about them which has to be allowed for in calculating the 
forces which are present at the conception and birth of 
events. In war, the care of the prisoners, the sick, and the 
wounded, will always appeal plaintively to private charity. 
Becognising this fact, it is consolatory to remember, in the 
Col. H. words of a recent authority on this matter, that " The more 
bu^^^A " *^® suffering of prisoners of war is relieved the less will 
♦ Black- " be the hatred and revenge stored up for a future day ;" 
May/i877. ^^^^ " *'^® progress of civilisation should have the effect of 
" alleviating, as far as possible, the calamities of war ; and 
'' that the object of a state should be to weaken the enemy 
'' without inflicting on him unnecessary suffering." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Fibst Siege of Mobella. 

^THIS siege, nnfortimate in its conduct and disastrons in its 
^ results, deserves especial and detailed consideration. In 
its story will be found instances of the want of forethought 
which characterised too many of the Queen's generals, of the 
su£fering which in consequence pursued the troops, and of 
the patience and courage which that suffering was unable to 
reduce. For months previous ostentatious preparations for 
the siege had been in progress, and its success had already 
been assumed and discounted by the loitering government at 
Madrid. Even Espartero's movements had been made sub- 
ordinate to it, and his attack on Estella had been suspended. 
If Oraa should fail before Morella, it might be necessary yet Coi.Wyidc, 
again to detach a force from the Army of the North to aid ]^^^^^2' 
him ; and, besides, it seemed unwise to undertake an opera- 1838. 
tion, the failure of which, combined with a disaster in 
Aragon, would be almost fatal to the Queen's cause. 

It will be well first to realise the situation of the Carlists 
under Cabrera who were to be attacked by General Oraa. 
The strong position held by them was the range of mountains Lieut, 
extending from the mouth of the Ebro westward towards -^^^^J*]** 

" . June 14, 

Madrid ; but, since the defeat of Sallado, Don Bassilio, and 1838. 
others, they had confined themselves chiefly to that part near 
Morella. This place was almost inaccessible in the moun- 
tains, built on abruptly rising ground, and defended by a 
rude armament of about 20 guns. Morella and Canta Yieja 
were the head-quarters of Cabrera. His entire force, including 
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those in garrison, amounted to a little over 10,000 men, and 
of that number some 7000 infantry and 800 cavalry were 
practically available for movements in the field. The cavalry 
was of a very inferior description, and the Carlist troops in 
general were in the north-east of Spain recruited from the 
refuse of the people, and included deserters, and men who 
had fled from punishment, or who preferred a wandering life 
of rapine and plunder to one of peace and industry. 

It was believed at Madrid, and even at Teruel, where Oraa's 
head-quarters were stationed, that the Carlist troops were 
certain to shrink from defending Morella, but the marvellous 
power and energy of Cabrera were not taken sufficiently into 
consideration. A man full of fire, alive with a demonstrative 
loyalty to his cause, a stern disciplinarian, and an unscru- 
pulous enemy, he succeeded in converting the hordes whom 
he had rallied round his standard into trustworthy troops. 
A sample of his stern military code was found by Oraa's army 
Coi.Ucy, as it approached Morella. The bodies of a whole Carlist 
AuR. 0, ' picquet were found in a prominent part of the road. For 
1838. some neglect of duty the whole had been shot by Cabrera as 
an example to the rest of his troops. 

By decision and activity, this Carlist chief, himself un- 
trained to arms, overcame difficulties and accomplished 
wonders with little means ; but he tarnished his name with 
deeds of blood, and by the inhuman murder of countless 
prisoners. 
Lieut. Opposed to this force, and under the command of General 

Askwith . 

Jun« 14,' Oraa, was the army intended for the siege of Morella, 
1838. ^ place which had been lost partly through surprise and 
partly through treachery, and which it was eminently 
desirable to recapture. This army was in three divisions — 
the first, under Oraa, Captain-General of Valencia, Murcia, 
and Aragon, and meant for the protection of Valencia ; the 
second, under General San Miguel Everisto, arranged so as to 
defend Zaragoza and the country between the Ebro and the 
mountains ; and the third, under General Borso, intended to 
cover CastoUon de la Plana and Vinaroz. In addition to the 
strategical reasons for this division was the invariable cause 
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for the dispersion of Spanish troops during this civil war — 
the policy of sending troops to food-producing districts, 
instead of bringing the food to the troops* 

The English Commissioners were distributed as follows \—\j 
Colonel Lacy, K.A., with Oraa's head-quarters ; Colonel 
Alderson, B.E., with Borso's division ; and Lieut. Askwith, 
B.A., with that of San Miguel. 

The advance of the three divisions had been so planned 
that they should all arrive at the same time in the immediate 
vicinity of Morella. As a matter of fact, the head-quarters Coi. Lacy, 
which left Teruel on the 24th of July, the saint-day of the Aug. «, 
Queen Dowager, was joined at Castellfort on the 28th of July ^^^®- 
by Borso's division, and on the following day by San Miguel's, 
when on the heights immediately round Morella. On these 
heights, and within 3000 yards of the town, the Queen's , 
troops bivouacked on the night of Sunday, the 29th of July. 
The united force amounted to 16,000 infantry, 1200 cavalry, 
and a long train of baggage and commissariat horses and 
mules. The wheat had been cut and was lying in the fields, 
and a wanton scene of destruction ensued. The troops took 
the com to sleep on and to feed their horses ; much of it was 
used as fuel, and all that was not consumed was spoiled. 

This was an improvident beginning, Oraa knew that his /6«/., 
supply of provisions was a scanty one. Had he ordered the Au^.^ai 
wheat to be collected and placed under a guard, it might i®«^8. 
have been thrashed and ground aS rations for the troops, the 
straw affording forage to the horses. There were the neces- 
sary mills on the ground, and also ovens.t But no such 
precautions were taken ; on the contrary, the horses were 
fed and bedded on wheat, the men slept on wheat, they 
covered their huts with wheat, and when they changed their 
ground they set fire to the bivouac they left ! During the 



* In March 1838 it had been decided to abandon Gandesa, a small 
fortified town between Alcaniz and the Ebro, which had been blockaded by 
tlie Carlists for two years. The courage of the inhabitants and the 
garrison had excited great a^lmiration. 

t On the ground occupied by the Portuguese Brigade. 
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time of starvation which followed, it was a common sight to 
see the men searching among the debri% of the old camps for 
any stray grains of wheat which might have fallen and 
escaped destrnction. 

That even at the commencement of the march on Morella 
the commissariat arrangements for the troops were anything 
but lavish, and that during the siege the supplies were of the 
most scanty description, the following statistics will prove. 
When the head-quarters left Teruel on the 24th of July, the 
troops, consisting of 9 battalions, 4 squadrons, and some 
volunteers and partidas, were supplied with 4 days' bread 
and 7 days' rice. The supposed ration consisted of 1^ lb. 
bread, 6 oz. rice, and 3 oz. bacon ; but no bacon was issued 
on this occasion. Some live stock accompanied the column, 
but not until the 30th and 31st was any ration of meat 
issued to the troops, and on these days the issue was limited 
to 8 oz. per man. And yet, during this march, the troops 
were ascending into high ground, where the rain fell in 
torrents, and the temperature was many degrees lower than 
in the plains which they had quitted. The exposure was 
severely felt, although patiently borne. On the 2nd of 
August the ration issued consisted merely of flour, which the 
men had to cook as they best could ; and at this time part 
of the cavalry which had been detached towards Alcaniz to 
meet the siege artillery, was for 48 hours unable to obtain 
water for the horses. On the 13th of August the ration 
issued to the army was 6 oz. of rice and 2 oz. of bacon per 
man, but neither flour nor bread ; on the 14th the issue was 
merely half a ration of flour ; and on the 17th, the last day 
Col. Lacy, of the siege, the Chief English Commissioner wrote that " the 
" troops were almost without food, and the cavalry horses 
'' and other animals, amounting to at least 3000, had already 
" been two days without forage, except what they could pick 
" up about the camp. No barley had been brought for them 
" from the commencement." The division of San Miguel 
was in no better case from the commencement than was that 
Lieut. of Oraa. The English Commissioner with that part of the 
R.A.T to ' army wrote : " As usual, provisions are wanting. Very, very 
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" small is the quantity at Alcaniz, and nothing can be pro- Bngade- 
" cured on the mountaina . . . This great want of pro- ^^L^^ 
" nsions, the labour of conveying them aver terrible roads, RA., 
" make me sometimes doubt if they will ever take Morella. k^^\] 
" The Spanish soldier will fight with very little, but upon ^^^s. 
" nothinff is another question. There appears to me to be 
" great want of foresight ; everything is left to the last 
" moment." 

The insufficient supply of provisions with the army 
had strategical disadvantages also. To secure even the 
wretched pittance brought by convoys from Alcaniz, it was 
found necessary to occupy the hill of San Isidro with a 
division of five battalions to keep the road open, a force 
which might have been employed with great advantage 
nearer Morella. And the only way of explaining the appa- 
rently insane assault of the 15th of August, to be mentioned 
hereafter, on a breach which was utterly impracticable, lay 
in the fact that Oraa was conscious of the growing and 
alarming scarcity of provisions and ammunition, and was 
provoked by this knowledge to a precipitate line of action, 
from which, under ordinary circumstances, he would have 
recoiled. 

That the want of foresight in this army extended beyond 
the question of provisions will be evident from the following 
extract from the English Commissioner's correspondence. 
It had been estimated that the Siege Artillery might be 
brought up from Alcaniz in two days, but more than three 
times that period was found necessary. And yet the 
original estimate was not a sanguine one, had ordinary 
precautions been taken : " But," wrote Lieutenant Askwith, Alcaniz, 
" I never thought for a moment that all the carts would be ^"f • ^^* 
" loaded with double what was proper in such a mountainous 
" country ; that they would march without a grain of corn 
"for the cattle, and that after a rest of twenty days an 
" attempt would be made to march six hours, passing at 
" mid-day a good town without halting to feed or water ; 
" that no officer would be appointed to regulate the march, 
" prevent unnecessary stoppages, &c. ; and, lastly, that no 

Q 
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" working parties would be sent in advance to repair roads, 
"&c., except one ignorant and indolent company of 
" sappers." 
A Yet one more illustrative fact before proceeding to the 

narrative of the siege. It was found on arriving before 
^^Jllorella that there was no chart showing the distances of 
the chief points in existence, and the ranges had to be calcu- 
lated by an English officer of Engineers. 

When the assault of the 17th August was made, and it 

was found, when too late, that tho scaling ladders were too 

Brevet- short, this officer exclaimed : " This fact alone speaks 

AWewo^*'^ " volumes. Here is a place in Spain, and in the hands of 

R.E. " the government only six months ago, and yet no plan or 

" section is in the possession of the Engineer Department at 

" the siege." 

To turn now to the narrative of the siege. Oraa, having 
left Teruel on the 24th July, and marched by Villaroya and 
Mosqueruela, was joined by Borso's division, as stated above, 
at Castellfort, on the 28th. On the following day, Sunday, 
the troops heard mass on the heights at 5 a.m., and then 
advanced on Morella, being joined after sunset by San 
Miguel's division, which had just arrived — after some skir- 
mishes with the enemy — from Cin tores. That night was 
spent en Uvcyuac about 3000 yards from Morella, and at an 
early hour next morning the army moved off in three 
Lacy. columns, and crossed some very deep and rugged ravines, in 
order to pass round Morella, under an inaccurate fire from 
the Garlist garrison, and under a slight annoyance from 
gxierUla attacks. Before all the Queen's forces had attained 
the heights on the opposite side, the head of the Garlist 
General Forcadell's column appeared on the offensive. He 
seemed to have some three or four battalions and a cloud 
of partidas. The Christines, however, established their 
position; and Borso, with his own division and that of 
Pardinas — ten battalions in all, and some cavalry — was 
appointed to hold it. On the following day, Oraa, with 
San Miguel's division and the reserve — in all about ten 
battalions — marched towards Alcaniz, whence he expected 
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the Siege Artillery, which he was to employ against Morella. Askwith. 
The gtms in question had been brought from Zaragoza to 
Alcaniz, after a month of great labour ; and it seems strange 
that they were not brought with San Miguel's division, 
when it marched from Alcaniz to Morella on the 24th July. 
This division had started with especial boasting, San Miguel 
having publicly addressed the troops on the glorious expedi- 
tion which they were about to undertake, and having led 
them off amid shouts and salvoes of artillery, confident of 
victory and of the downfall of Morella and Ganta Vieja. 
No sooner had the three divisions met, than San Miguel 
had to go back towards Alcaniz to escort the very guns 
which he had left behind ; and not until the 9th August did 
they arrive in front of Morella. This delay was in many 
ways pernicious. Borso's division was left for over a week 
in comparative inaction and with only four days' rations. 
The Carlists were able to practise the guerilla warfare, 
which they preferred to pitched battles, and in which they 
excelled ; and Cabrera was able to mature his arrangements 
for the defence. The Siege Artillery, which did not leave 
Alcaniz until the 2nd August, was far from formidable, and 
proved inadequate. It consisted of an 18-pounder, four 
16-pounders, two 10-inch and one 12-inch mortars, five 
8-pounders and three light howitzers. Small as this train 
was, it was not even complete. The platforms were bad ; the Alderson. 
side arms were almost useless ; quick match instead of port- 
fire was used in firing the guns, thereby rendering it impos- 
sible to fire in salvoes, a course which had been strongly 
recommended when breaching was commenced ; and the guns 
had neither quarter-sights nor tangent scales, and were laid 
by a quadrant and plumb-line at the muzzle. Nor were the 
artillerymen skilled in their profession. In mortar practice 
they altered the elevation as well as the charge for different 
ranges, but cut the fuzes always at the same length. The 
practice was therefore very erratic. The officer in charge of 
one of the batteries was found elevating a mortar to an 
angle of 72^, and gave as a reason that he would thereby 
give greater force to the shell in falling ! In making the 

Q 2 
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breach, they commenced at the top instead of the bottom, 
and made it narrow at the foot of the wall and wide at the 
summit, the whole of the detn's from the top having thus 
fallen so as actually to aid in repelling an attack. So com- 
pletely did the artillery, both in men and materiel^ fail in 
this siege, that in preparing for the third siege of Morella, 
Espartero— as will be seen hereafter — threw the greater 
part of his energy into the task of securing a siege-train 
which should not prove so inadequate as that used by Oraa 
in 1838. 

Lacy. On the 31st July, Oraa, with the force which awaited the 

artillery from Alcaniz, arrived at Monroyo, where he 
remained with his head-quarters while San Miguel went 
back to Alcaniz to escort the guns which had been left. So 
"utter had been the want of foresight in the matter of form- 
ing depots of provisions, that it was found in Monroyo, a 
tolerably-sized town, and on the main road to Alcaniz and 
Zaragoza, that the troops, on the eve of an important siege, 
and at the very commencement of a long-planned campaign, 
could get neither bread, meat, nor wine ; and had to subsist 
on a ration of flour, to be cooked as they best could. 
Mainly on this account, Oraa despatched part of the troops 
which he had kept with the head-quarters to meet San 
Miguel and the train, and part back towards Morella, on the 
plea of fortifying the village of La Pobleta. He himself 
remained at Monroyo, hoping hourly to hear of the arrival 
of the guns. So ignorant was he of the difficulties in the 
way, so completely was he without any means of communi- 
cation with Alcaniz, that he rode out early on the morning 
of the 2nd August to meet a siege-train which did not 

Askwith. reach Monroyo until the evening of the 6th. Then, and not 
until then, did he learn that in many places the road had 
been impassable until cleared of large rocks and other 
obstructions. Instead of sending forward an intelligent 
officer with a suitable working-party to remove impediments, 
San Miguel seems never to have been aware of them until 
the column arrived ; and then the whole had to halt while 
a company of sappers removed the obstacle or repaired the 
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road. In this way, to the great exhanstion of men and 
horses, and to the great injury of the service, a petty 
march of six leagues occupied five days. From Monroyo 
to Morella was a march of four leagues, and during all 
this time, Borso, without food for his men, had to carry 
on an incessant comhat, in which, if he succeeded, he had 
no real profit ; while, if he failed, he inspired the Garlists 
with confidence and hope. 

The march from Monroyo to Morella was no easy one. In 
addition to the siege-train there was a considerable convoy 
of provisions, and in all there were no fewer than 300 
carriages of various sorts. The abrupt ascent to the village 
of La Pobleta tried the transport arrangements severely. 
The mules and horses had to make repeated journeys, the 
ordinary teams being quite inadequate. To get a 16-pounder Lacy, 
gun up the hill required the utmost exertions of no less 
than two-and-twenty mules. 

On the 8th August, Oraa, with his head-quarters and San 
Miguel's division, escorting the artillery and convoy, 
marched from La Pobleta towards Morella, where they did 
not arrive until the following day. To cover their march, 
Borso had been ordered to change his position, but no pre- 
cautions were taken to keep the road open. The result was, 
that on arriving at a part which was commanded from a 
rocky and wooded height, the road, which at any time was 
difficult to traverse, was found to have been cut, and the 
whole column was exposed to a heavy fire, which they were 
helpless to return, and which cost them in a short time the 
lives of some 150 men. 

This strange disregard of precautions which in more 
recent campaigns in Europe have been looked upon as the 
first postulates in the problem of war, is difficult to explain. 
It is true that outpost or patrol duty in a Carlist country 
was exceedingly dangerous ; as was well said, Garlists, who 
were invisible to large bodies, sprang up like hares at the 
feet of individual Christines or small parties of the Queen*s 
troops ; but still, communications and patrol duties might 
have been established on a system of mutual support, which 
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would have ensured accurate intelligence to Oraa without 
very special risk from roving Carlists. As a matter of fact, 
no such system existed. Oraa played into the hands of 
Gahrera in every way ; he dissipated his strength in petty 
engagements, he ignored the only means of ensuring rapid 
movement to his columns, and in a district where it was 
almost impossible to obtain food, he improvised an inefficient 
system of supply, under which his troops were virtually 
starved. Of all the generals who reached important com- 
mands in the Queen's service in Spain, few, if any, proved 
so unfit as he whose imbecility culminated before Morella. 
It is true that he was indifferently supported by the govern- 
ment ; his supplies were not adequate to the work he under- 
took; and one hesitates to find fault with a general for 
attempting courageously an important undertaking with 
the means in his power. But he had an alternative which 
i-acy. ought to havo occurred to him, and which was indeed pressed 
upon him without success. Morella and Canta Vieja were 
only seven hours apart ; the siege of the former place had 
been proclaimed some three months before, and defensive 
preparations carried on. Why not — at the last moment — 
taking advantage of the illusion, turn on Canta Vieja, and 
postpone the siege of Morella until adequate means should 
be forthcoming ? Canta Vieja could have been taken with 
comparative ease ; the Carlist garrison and armament had 
recently been weakened, and the Christine siege-train could 
have been easily diverted to it from Monroyo. Successful 
there, Oraa could have demanded further assistance from 
the government with the strong voice of a victorious 
general, and, if refused, he could have retired with honour, 
and, by fortifying Onda and Alcala, would have placed the 
Queen's cause in a comparatively favourable position in 
Aragon. Instead of doing so, Oraa risked all on one diffi- 
cult undertaking, and being destitute of military genius and 
of powers of organisation, he lost. 

On the 9th August the whole of Oraa*s force and the siege 
train having united, Borso's division resumed its position on 
the heights of San Isidro ; and on the 10th the siege may be 
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said to have actually commenced. General Pardinas' troops 
moved ronnd to the right, driving part of the enemy before 
them; they then closed in towards Morella, and two 8-pounder 
guns and two 7-inch howitzers were placed in position on the 
hills of La Ermita and El Penon de Pediera, to annoy the 
advanced posts of the enemy. The regiment of El Bey then 
advanced and carried in good style a post near the aqueduct 
on the left of the Gamino Beal, while the Battalion of Africa 
took up a position still more to the left. The Portuguese 
Brigade under Colonel Durando went round to the south side 
of Morella, and occupied three houses which were intended 
to be an important post in the subsequent operations. With 
this brigade went Colonel Portilla, who had been Governor 
of Morella when it was taken by Cabrera, and the 200 men 
of the former garrison who had escaped with him. As these 
men were smarting under a sense of failure, not unmingled 
with resentment at insinuations of treachery which were 
more than whispered, it was thought wise to detail them as 
part of the forlorn hope when the attack on the breach 
should come to be made. During the night the sappers were 
employed in improving the road in the direction of the 
proposed attack, so as to facilitate the advance of the Siege 
Artillery. On the whole the work done by the Queen's troops 
on the 10th was good, earnest, and deliberately planned. 
Cabrera was quite alive to the situation ; and on observing 
the movements of Oraa's troops he escorted the nuns and 
many of the civilian inhabitants of Morella beyond the walls. 
It is satisfactory to the historian to find that the main facts 
connected with the 10th August, as told by the English 
Commissioners, are confirmed by Cabrera himself in his own 
diary of the siege. Amid a cloud of verbiage, and with Diary of 
somewhat too loud protests as to the valour of his troops, ^®° ^ 
Cabrera admits that the enemy drove him back on Morella, 
and commenced to hem him in and to cut his communications 
with that part of his force which was in the open country. 
It is pleasant to be able to record one fact in favour of the 
artillery with Oraa's force, which proved so inefficient after- 
wards; and Cabrera, amid the many causes given for the 
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retreat of his force, certainly gives the place of honour to the 
fire from the guns mentioned above as having been placed in 
position. The official report of this day's work from the 
Queen's side which appeared in the Gazette, was devoted in 
the main to a fulsome praise of one of the regiments engaged, 
and merely mentioned the important strategical movements, 
which if judiciously followed up might have led to a very 
different termination of the siege. 

The successes of the 10 th generated the usual wild rumours 
and sanguine reports which follow in the wake of a victory. 
Oraa had mentioned his determination to summon the gar- 
rison ; and this was rapidly converted by gossips into the 
Alderson. past teusc, with the addition that the garrison had agreed to 
surrender on the stipulation that Ganta Yieja should not be 
assaulted by the Queen's troops. These rumours were soon 
rudely dispelled. 

On the following day, the 11th August, the good effect 
produced by the successes of the 10 th were effaced by an 
error of judgment on the part of San Miguel. The com- 
manding officers of artillery and engineers were engaged in 
a final examination of the position which had been chosen for 
the batteries; and Pardiiias' troops were under orders to 
proceed to Alcaniz to escort a convoy of provisions. These 
were already much required, the army being^ on half a ration 
of flour, and greatly inconvenienced by scarcity of water. 
The health of the troops was also severely tried by the 
oppressive heat by day, followed at night by heavy dew and 
Oraa'B exccssively cold winds. The movements of the besieging 
•alette,' army being somewhat cramped by the position occupied by 
Aug. 16. the Carlists under Forcadell to the left of the encampment, 
San Miguel was ordered to make a diversion in that direction, 
but not to attack unless the conditions should be perfectly 
Alderson. favourable. If he should succeed in making the enemy retire 
from the position he then occupied, Pardiiias would be able 
to get his division away towards Alcaniz. Cabrera saw the 
importance of the movement, and at once reinforced Forcadell 
with all his available troops, the Carlist force under Merino 
and Negri being engaged, as will be seen, elsewhere. Cabrera 
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assnmed the command himself, and recorded a graceful and Diarj of 
well-earned tribute to the gallantry of the Queen's troops, Cabreii. 
^' their resolution, ardour, and audacity." San Miguel found Aldenon. 
Cabrera's force, under his favourite generals Llangostera, 
Forcadell, and Gabanero, strongly posted behind walls; 
and attacked them rashly but fearlessly, carrying three of 
their positions. In front of the fourth he found himself 
more stoutly opposed, and had to remain for some time 
under a heavy fire. While there he received from Oraa an 
order to retire, as the object for which he was contending 
did not seem of sufficient consequence to justify such a 
sacrifice of life. The order was obeyed, but not without 
much mortification and confusion ; and the exultant Garlists 
hung upon their rear in their favourite guerilla style. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the English Commissioners, based 
doubtless on Oraa's official returns, the number of killed and 
wounded in San Miguel's division was only 150 of all ranks ; 
but according to Cabrera's statement the number of dead Diary of 
alone left by San Miguel on the field was 146, and the^J^^ 
number of wounded carried away was no less than 650. If 
the former statement is correct, the loss of life was surely 
not sufficient to warrant Oraa in ordering a retreat, which 
was certain to inspire the enemy with a sense of victory, and 
in proportion to depress the army of the Queen. San Miguel 
certainly erred when he attacked the enemy in a strongly 
intrenched position, and under conditions so favourable to 
the Carlist method of fighting ; but the attack once made, it 
would have been better had Oraa confirmed and strengthened 
it. The wretched arrangements for supplying his army with 
food, and his want of foresight in that respect, here thwarted 
him again. He was so eager to send Pardinas in search of 
the convoy that he did not dare to use his division in rein- 
forcement of San Miguel ; and he appears to have made no 
use of his light artillery to silence the fire under which that 
general's troops were suffering in front of the fourth Carlist 
position. As a matter of fact, he succeeded in clearing the 
way so that Pardinas was able to march on Alcaniz, but he 
did it at a terrible cost. The morale of the army was 
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shaken ; the Garlists were jubilant ; and there was some good 
foundation for the wordy psBans in which Cabrera loved to 
indulge after any success, however small, which might attend 
his movements. 

The reinforcement, as suggested above, of San Miguel by 
Pardinas would have been the more feasible, inasmuch as the 
Carlist divisions under Merino and Negri were held com- 
pletely in check on the right of the encampment by Borso's 

Alderson, division, towards the north-west front. Borso had been 
directed to proceed in support of the Regiment of Africa, 
which was threatened by Merino; and he took with him 
some mountain guns. He succeeded as thoroughly as San 
Miguel failed ; and drove Merino back into Morella. 

Lacy. On the 12th the heavy artillery was taken to the places 

determined on as sites for the siege batteries, respectively 
550 and 350 yards distant from the wall of the town, and 
1300 and 1100 yards from the castle which crowned the 
summit. The more distant of the sites was intended for the 
mortars, the other for the guns. Before commencing to 
build the batteries, Oraa sent an officer with a flag of truce 
to offer terms to the garrison. He not merely offered pardon 
for the past, but promised to endeavour to obtain employment 
in the Queen's service to all who desired it. His message, 
however, never reached Morella. With that barbarous dis- 
regard for the laws of civilised warfare which was charac- 
teristic of Cabrera, and which — while possibly born of a 
cruel disposition — seemed, as on this occasion, to imply a 
want of confidence in the sincerity of his own troops, he 
directed his men to fire upon the bearer of the flag of truce, 
and refused to hold any parley. 

The day following was devoted to the formation and the 
arming of the batteries, occupations which strangely enough 
were not interfered with by the garrison. Some skirmishing 
took place during the day between Colonel Durando and some 
of the enemy on the south side, but otherwise the 13th was 
a quiet day. Standing on the Ermita de San Pedro, one 
could see a wall extending from the foot of the Castle Hill to 
the onlooker's left, and encircling the town of Morella. At 
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a point in the wall, which was nearly in the centre as viewed 
from the Ermita de San Pedro, was a gate, bnilt up and 
flanked by two towers, which was known as the gate of San 
Mignel. The face of the wall adjoining this gate, and to its 
left as one approached, had been selected as the part where 
the breach was to be made. The breaching-battery contained Alderson. 
five 16-poTmders ; the mortar battery in rear was armed 
with one 12-inch and two 10-inch mortars, and two 7-inch 
howitzers. The fire from the mortar battery was intended 
to act against the castle and the town, and to attract the 
enemy's fire away from the breaching-battery. 

The enemy was in the meantime far from idle in Morella. Diary of 
A convoy of ammunition and provisions had been introduced ^J ^• 
into the town without difficulty, and a force was kept on the 
alert to watch for the convoy for the Queen's troops which 
was known to be approaching from Alcaniz. Cabrera's 
system of obtaining information, although irregular, was 
perfect ; every peasant was in his service. In the town he 
completed a second intrenchment behind the wall, and 
fortified the main avenues and streets. Bomb-proofs for the 
ammunition were erected in the church, and the approaches 
to it were carefully defended. With the fire and energy 
which seemed never absent from him, Cabrera animated the 
garrison and prepared them for the bombardment which was 
to commence on the following day. 

At daybreak on the 14th August, the fire from the batteries 
opened, and continued briskly until 12, recommencing at 
4 p.m., and not ceasing until it was dark. The enemy's fire 
in return was fairly steady, and much more accurate than 
that of the beseigers ; but the configuration of the ground 
was such as to prevent many losses occurring in the batteries. 
An explosion in the castle caused a good many casualties Diary of 
among the Carlists ; but it was due to accident, not to the ^^rera 
enemy's fire. General Oraa, in his usual roseate language, t Gazette ' 
praised the fire of his artillery ; but the English Commis- -^"K- ^i- 
sioners, who could judge professionally, as well as kindly, on 
this question, did not hesitate to say that the practice was i^j- 
uncertain and unequal, and displayed very little science. Aldenon. 
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As soon as the garrison was certain of the spot which 

had heen selected for the breach — near the gate of San 

Miguel — immediate and ingenious steps were taken to defend 

it in case of assault ; and these cannot be better described 

Diary of than in Cabrera's own words. " We commenced to construct 

Don R. « Qj^ |.jjg front and flanks of the second intrenchment a thick 

Cabrera. 

'' parapet, with sacks of earth for its additional protection. 
'' From the round tower to the breach a parapet of sacks 
" was erected with a ditch defended by a row of chevaux-de-- 
" /me, and at the other side a light wall with a loop-holed 
" parapet of mason-work, also with a ditch ; the whole in such 
'' a manner that when the enemy should enter by the breach 
" he would find himself in a very confined space on which 
'' from their loopholed positions the fire of a whole battalion 
could with safety be concentrated, and which would in 
addition be commanded by the loop-holed houses in the 
" neighbourhood, and by the high towers at the gate of San 
" Miguel. ... On the loth August, at a convenient time, 
" we heaped up in the breach a great quantity of combustibles, 
" and reinforced the garrison at that point." The result of 
these precautions will appear in due course. 

During the night of the 14th the besiegers fired occasional 

rounds at the breach, to prevent its being repaired. The 

fire from the castle during the day was found to have been 

from a 16-pounder, two 12-pounders, and a 10-inch mortar. 

At daybreak on the 15th the fire from the batteries was 

Lacy. resumed with considerable vigour, and very soon the houses 
in the town were visible through the breach at the top, but 
the mass of d&ms at the bottom of the breach was in itself 
a powerful obstacle against assault. The astonishment of 
the English Commissioners was great on hearing at 6 p.m. 
that the breach, which seemed as yet utterly impracticable 
to them, had been pronounced practicable by the Queen's 
engineers ; however, they had no alternative but to be silent. 

Diary of The arrangements made for the attack, which was intended 
to take place at 10 p.m., were as follows : The troops were 
arranged in three columns, the^r«/ under the orders of the 
Colonel of the Ciudad lieal regiment, who had volunteered 
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for the assault, composed of the grenadiers of the 1st and 
2nd Provincials of Santiago, who had formed part of the 
last garrison of Morella, and who were led by Colonel 
Portillo, the former governor ; a company and a half of 
sappers ; and a section of artillerymen, probably for spiking 
purposes : the second column, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Carlos Oscolosa, and intended to support the first, was com- 
posed of the grenadier companies of the 3rd division and of 
the reserve, with half a company of sappers ; while the third 
column was composed of the Battalion del Bey, and the Ist 
and 2nd of Castilla, under the command of Brigadier Don 
Miguel Mir. 

The English Commissioners carefully observed and sub- Aldcwon. 
sequently recorded the whole events of the night. It was 
evident to them that a more impracticable breach could 
hardly be attacked. The wall at the bottom of the breach 
was still so high that it could not be surmounted without 
sand-bags or other artificial aid, and the second intrench- 
ment was quite visible. The Commissioners were informed 
that a false attack was to be made by escalade on the other 
side of the town, under Colonel Durando with the cayadores 
of Oporto ; and, knowing this officer's high reputation, they 
could not but hope, as they said, that he would succeed, as 
Picton did at Badajoz, in turning a false into a real attack. 

The attacking columns formed first near the aqueduct in 
rear of the hill on which the batteries were, and, after re- 
maining there some three hours, advanced with bands play- 
ing to within 150 yards of the breach. The broken nature 
of the ground — the large rocks which had to be surmounted 
— and the darkness of the night, combined to throw the 
attacking columns into confusion ; while the music, which 
had been ordered for some inexplicable reason, removed 
completely the element of surprise which enters into a night 
attack, and kept the garrison acquainted with every move- 
ment in the assault. It was midnight before the assailants 
arrived under the breach ; and up to this time a dead silence 
hung over Morella. The garrison had received orders to Diarj of 
remain profoundly still until the enemy should reach the cabrera. 
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foot of the breach ; the Cond^ de Negri, in the name of Don 
Carlos, offered to them the " royal pension for life," if they 
succeeded in repulsing the enemy ; and arrangements were 
made for the immediate ignition of the huge pile of com- 
bustibles which had been collected. 

When the assailants reached the mass of debris at the 
foot of the breach, the scene which followed was one of the 
most sensational in a war not devoid of dramatic interest. 
A brilliant and ever-increasing flame rose to heaven suddenly 
from the darkness, revealing swarms of men round the in- 
terior of the breach, who poured into the advancing columns 
— as Cabrera expressed it — a " horrible fire, causing the 
utmost consternation;" while from the towers of the gate 
of San Miguel, hand-grenades and stones descended on the 
devoted heads of the Queen's troops. The shouts and yells 
of the defenders seemed almost appalling after the former 
silence. The echoes from the surrounding hills seemed like 
the voices of demons ; and the red glare, which tinged the 
breach and all around it with a hue of blood, only made the 
surrounding darkness more intense. The attacking troops 
were bewildered at the novel obstacles ; they were enfeebled 
by previous fatigue and scarcity of food. There were con- 
flicting orders from puzzled leaders : and the result was a 
retreat. But not before much bravery had been displayed. 
Even Cabrera himself, although attributing the courage of 
the assailants to artificial causes, frankly admitted its exist- 
ence ; and in describing the casualties among the Queen's 
troops, recognised the intrepidity of the fallen. It was 
3 a.m. before the retreat was ordered, and by that hour 
much loss of life had occurred. In the words of one of the 
English Commissioners, himself a military engineer, the 
record of this assault may be well summed up, — words which 
gracefully acknowledge also the skill of the defence. ^'A 
" triumph has been given to the enemy which is exceedingly 
" injurious to our cause. ... If from causes with which we 
" are imperfectly acquainted, the general-in-chief ordered the 
" assault, I can only say that he hazarded much, and ought 
" to have had very strong reasons for attempting what 
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" appears to me was so contrary to the rales of our profession. 
'' . . . As far as the defence has gone, it appears to me that 
'* Cabrera has acted most judiciously. He may not, it is 
" true, have conducted himself quite aefon fe« rigles ; he did 
" not, for instance, annoy the besiegers when making their 
'' batteries ; he did not lay his guns on the short part of 
^' the road leading to the batteries, which is exposed ; and 
" he permitted them to bring up their guns and place them 
" in battery. Want of ammunition may perhaps have in- 
" duced him to husband his resources ; but he did not, at all 
^' events, strike up music until he had good reason to rejoice ; 
" he waited patiently behind his walls, having made as good 
** dispositions as could Garnot, and indeed (as far as I am 
'' acquainted) as novel as any that able engineer has sug- 
'' gested ; he did not attempt to clear the front of the 
^' breach, but he made both it and its crest so hot, that it 
" would have been well for him had we availed ourselves of 
" its inviting slope. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
" attack — conducted as it was — was one that nothing but 
" the abandonment of the town by the enemy could have 
" rendered successful. The moral effect of this failure we 
" shall no doubt feel." 
Another of the Commissioners wrote in much the same Lieut. 

At •aL 

strain. " Thus terminated an ill-directed assault and a well- 
^' devised defence. Morella is not taken yet ; it was to have 
" been an affair of two days, but it will cost time, and 
" trouble, and blood." 

The most charitable interpretation of Oraa's conduct in 
this matter, is that given in the early part of this chapter, 
which attributed the precipitate nature of his action to his 
consciousness of failing supplies. Even while the assault 
was in progress, Pardinas was fighting every inch of the 
road in defence of the convoy which for hours Oraa had 
been expecting ; and, when at last in the evening of the 15th 
he did arrive, he had been shorn of half his charge, and had 
lost over 80 men. Had Cabrera never fought another 
campaign than this, he would yet have done enough to 
entitle him to high rank as a commander of men, as a 
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strategist, and one who knew the value of constant and keen- 
eyed observation; and as a cunning master of fence, not 
merely in the excitement of the field, but also in the more 
trying circumstances of a siege. He had early detected the 
weak point of his opponent ; and — resisting the temptation 
to swell the garrison of Morella — he lost no opportunity of 
hampering and capturing the convoys of provisions which 
Oraa required, and the non-arrival of which involved simply 
the raising of the siege. In a man so fiery as Cabrera, one 
recognises with respect mingled with surprise the calmer 
qualities which one would look for in a Wellington or a Von 
Moltke. 

A day of inaction on the part of the besiegers followed 
the unfortunate night attack, but the garrison kept up a 
brisk and vigorous fire. Late in the evening it was 
Lacy* decided to make another assault at daybreak on the 17th, 
and the first brigade of the first division, under Brigadier 
Aspiroz, and consisting of about 1500 men, was detailed for 
the duty. The accounts given by Oraa and Cabrera practi- 
cally agree, and are on the whole endorsed by the English 
Commissioners. They are briefly as follows. 

At daybreak the above-named brigade advanced in three 
columns, provided with ladders and sand-bags. Colonel 
Portillo and his men being with the centre column. As 
they advanced, the enemy opened a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry, under which the assailants became dis- 
ordered and sought for shelter behind the scarped rocks 
which surrounded the wall. The garrison replenished the 
fire in the breach, and received any adventurous enemies, 
who came sufficiently near, with showers of hand grenades 
and other missiles. The left column of attack, on applying 
their ladders to the wall, found them too short, and retreated 
in great disorder. The centre column, in front of the 
breach, found it impossible to ascend unassisted ; and the 
space was too confined to admit of the formation of any 
considerable number of troops. It was accessible only by a 
single, narrow, and very steep path. Many acts of gallantry 
were performed here by individuals, especially by officers ; 
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and here the gallant Colonel Portillo, who led the storming 
party, was slain. Seeing the hopelessness of the attack, 
Oraa ordered a retreat, which was carried out in great dis- 
order, — arms, scaling-ladders, and tools being thrown away, 
and a loss having been sustained in a very brief space of 
time of 276 killed and wounded. No attempt had been made 
to enfilade the defences of the breach, although such a fire 
could easily have been arranged and would have been most 
effective. All the arrangements for the attack were of the 
most crude and improvident description, and the failure was 
disastrous and disgraceful. 

It was at once decided to raise the siege. Without 
provisions or ammunition, and with a demoralised and dis- 
contented army, it would have been madness to persevere. 
Each arm of the service blamed the other, and extolled 
itself ; and vituperative language passed into quarrels and 
semi-mutiny. The Artillery said that their practice had been 
perfect, and that they had done their duty, or the Engineers 
would never have pronounced the breach practicable. The 
Engineers, on the other band, suddenly discovered that 
Morella was a first-class fortress, and required double the 
quantity of artillery to reduce it, and two breaches instead 
of one. And the Infantry, with considerable reason, declared 
that the chief engineer ought to have been hanged for 
having sent them to an impracticable breach. The most 
creditable part of the whole siege was the manner in which 
the retreat from before Morella and the removal of the 
artillery and stores were effected. Only one gun, a mountain 
4-pounder, was abandoned; and the whole army was in 
march by 11 a.m. on the 18th. 

Before glancing at the retreat, it will be well to review 
the situation through the eyes of the Commissioners on the 
spot. " With an effective army," wrote Lieutenant Askwith, 
" at least for Spain, confident of victory, and nearly double 
" the number which the enemy could bring into the field, 
'^ an enemy which was on the contrary discontented, and 
" fearful of the result, this General Oraa'marched, or rather 
" paraded through the country, hoping to strike terror into 
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/' the inhabitants, and make them espouse his cause ; for the 
" idea of meeting the enemy, except where they chose, or of 
hemming them in, was absurd in such a country, or if such 
was entertained, surely Morella ought not to have been 
selected as the place to meet them. Oraa's march was 
not made with the intent, as would be imagined, of bring- 
ing provisions from the three points, Teruel, Castillon and 
Alcaniz ; for each division had only rations for a few days, 
and the troops were indeed mainly on half-rations. He 
" left eleven battalions for seven days with rations for only 
" four days, in an exposed situation in front of Morella, and 
" in the heart of the enemy's country. . . . Oraa is an 
'^ obstinate man ; he will not consult those in command 
'^ under him, and he is surrounded by an ignorant staff, who 
" have no other object than by flattery to gain favour and 
" promotion. . . . Why did he undertake this siege without 
" the necessary provisions in hand collected at some place 
'' nearer than Alcaniz ? To tell the world that he had not 
" the means of conveyance is to tell the world that he 
'^ should have provided such and did not. But nothing could 
" show greater ignorance than the whole siege from the 
'^ beginning to the end, not forgetting the music at the first 
'^ assault, and the wilful sacrifice of life at the second. It is 
" an unhappy event, which will prolong the war, will raise 
'' the hopes and expectations of the faction, will cause the 
'^ country round to embrace their cause more earnestly, and 
" will draw to the ranks of Cabrera five or six thousand 
'' additional muskets." 
^^^^t In much the same strain Colonel Alderson wrote : " The 

Aug. 17, ^' dilemma in which the army is now placed is, I apprehend, 
'^ caused by the want of foresight in the general-in-chief. 
The troops have been almost without rations ever since 
they have been here. Such a mode of proceeding in a 
" civil war is, to say the least, injudicious. ... It is a most 
" disastrous campaign, and will, I should imagine, prove 
" destructive to the reputation of the general-in-chief, par- 
" ticularly in a country which rapidly rewards and as rapidly 
'' condemns its public servants. . . . Our troops are much 
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" demoralised, and the enemy much elevated, ^rhe bugle 
'' that proclaims our retreat will be the signal for incessant 
'' harassing guerilla attacks, night and day, whilst it will 
" be with extreme difficulty we shall obtain the means of 
" subsistence." 

The prophecy in the preceding sentence was fulfilled to 
the letter. The retreat was accompanied with a guerilla 
warfare, in which the jubilant Carlists were always success- 
ful, and in which the Queen's troops, while displaying much 
patience and courage, suffered severe losses. The hardships 
they endured were extreme ; want of the commonest neces- 
saries of life was of every-day occurrence; the wounded 
were so numerous that in the absence of litters or mules, 
they were carried in hundreds on fragments of ladders, doors, Lary, 
window-shutters, &c., and sujGfered great tortures ; and, as igag. * 
may be imagined, the marches were slow and short. It was 
the 22nd August before the army reached Alcaniz ; and on 
reaching that place there were found to have been no fewer 
than 1500 men wounded, exclusive of the slain, since the 
commencemeut of the siege, and fever and ague were almost 

universal. 

It is a sorry story, but one that has to be told. It explains 

the continuance of the war, and the subsequent tenacity of the 
Carlists in the East of Spain, when their cause had expired 
in the North. The story of Morella, perpetuated in the 
title given to Cabrera by his grateful chief, lived and still 
lives as a proud tradition in the Garlist annals. To the 
blunders of an incompetent general does this tradition owe 
its existence; on the same head must rest to all time the 
renewed vigour which such a tradition inspired, the pro- 
longation of the civil war in Spain, and the misery and loss 
which such war leaves in its wake.* 



* The ammuDition expended by the besieging artillery at this siege of 
Morella was as follows : — 

16-pr. gun .. .. .. 1046 rounds. 

8-pr. ^ .. .. •• 208 „ 

Shells, mortar.. .. .. 674 „ 

M howitzer .. .. 300 „ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Defection op Maboto. 

r 

QUITTING now the East of Spain, where the war was 
assuming great proportions, the reader is requested to 
glance at the period which intervened between the siege of 
Morella and that treaty known as the Convention of Bergara, 
which put an end to hostilities in the North of Spain, and 
enabled Espartero himself to proceed against Cabrera, whose 
movements and successes had paralysed the Queen's cause 
both in the Basque Provinces and in Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia. 

The period in question was not marked by any con- 
spicuous military operations. All such were confined to the 
East of Spain, and will be treated in the following chapters. 

Politics, diplomacy, dissension, and treachery, filled the 
air in the neighbourhood of the opposing camps of Espartero 
and the new Carlist Commander-in-chief, the returned 
Maroto ; and from Bilbao the booming, as of some diplomatic 
thunderstorm, denoted that Lord John Hay was again on the 
war-path, blundering along, openly and noisily, on roads 
where trained politicians and diplomatists would have gone 
on tiptoe and spoken in discreet whispers. Of all the proofs 
of Maroto's determination from the first to prove a traitor to 
the cause of Don Carlos, none are so strong as the fact that 
he adhered to his purpose in spite of the most visible 
clouds of mystery, and the most noisy attempts at conceal- 
ment, which attended the diplomatic efforts of the honest and 
transparent commodore. Were it merely for the sake of 
appearances. Lord John might have pretended to believe that 
Maroto was on the eve of committing an act which would be 
beneficial to Spain; whereas, by every so-called secret letter or 
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interyiew, by every superfluous wfle practised on a man who 
had already made up his mind, by every attempt to press on 
a man who required no pressing, he clearly told him that he 
had entered on a path of crime, which it was for the good of 
Spain, perhaps, but certainly fatal to Maroto's honour, that 
that chief should pursue. Poor Lord John ! ere the Con- 
vention was signed he learnt yet again the painful sensation 
of those who have to cry out, " Sic vos non vobis ! " 

Madrid remained the same. On the Puerto there were 
men to whom the arrival of the couriers from North and East 
was associated with rise and fall in their securities, and with 
no other history whatever. There were drawing-room 
soldiers, to whom, if such couriers but brought news of 
defeat, there would come a gleam of hope as to their own 
preferment, without even one sigh for Spain. There were 
politicians who were writhing under the consciousness that 
in Espartero they had found a master, at whose heels they 
might bark, but who knew that they were now toothless, and 
who despised them. There were governments which were 
powerless against this proud soldier, of whom Lord Clarendon 
wrote, as he quitted Madrid for England, '* He need not 
" wait for the ministers, but may do whatever he likes." Li 
the North, Don Carlos proclaimed still that his was the people's 
cause, and strove to inspire them with righteous indignation 
and energy ; but the Basques had by this time begun to sus- 
pect that the specious promises of the Pretender as to their < London 
Fueros were only made to serve his own immediate purposes, owrvw* / 
and only uttered for the purpose of misleading them. 18^9. 

The Christinos went on in their own quiet, stubborn way ; 
they fought when they were drafted, marched where they 
were ordered, were enthusiastic after victory, and morose 
after defeat, and were in their own hearts very anxious for 
peace. There is an old tradition in Spain that when a large 
force of Moors was on the point of exterminating a small 
body of Christians, a certain Angel of Discord was sent in 
answer to the prayers of the latter to stir up dififerences in 
the Moorish camp. So successful was the angel in his work 
that the Christians in the confusion secured an easy victory. 
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There are philosophical Spaniards who believe that the 
Angel of Discord forgot to return whence he came, and is 
still wandering about the sierras in search for work. He is 
therefore accepted as inevitable, and perhaps this fact may 
be allowed in a small degree to account for the phlegmatic 
struggle of six years, with so many idle combats, and so few 
real battles. 

The French continued protesting friendship to the Chris- 
K tinos, and selling arms and stores to the Garlists. The 
English people had their hands full at home and in Canada. 
They were getting tired of the Spanish War, and not a little 
unseemly wrangling had taken place on the subject in both 
Houses of Parliament. There was not a little acrimony in 
the country for various reasons. A certain new poor law, in 
. particular, was irritating many. The blight also which had 
fallen on so many political hopes gave a curiously practical 
turn to the next agitation for Beform. A large body, under 
the title of Chartists, demanded universal sufifrage, but were 
not to be satisfied with a mere power of voting. In the 
Annual language of one of their pet orators, '^ The question of uni- 
fsss**'' versal sufifrage was, " after all, a knife and fork question. If 
«< any man asked him what he meant by universal suffrage, 
'' he meant to say that every working man in the land had a 
'' right to have a good coat and hat, a good roof over his 
*' head, a good dinner upon his table, no more work than 
'^ would keep him in health, and as much wages as would 
'^ keep him in plenty and in the enjoyment of those pleasures 
'^ of life which a reasonable man could desire." 

It somewhat moderates one's transports over the advances 
made in England during the past forty years, when one 
remembers that a member was returned to the Imperial 
Parliament, within three years before the publication of this 
work, who had commended himself to a large constituency by 
professing opinions similar to those just quoted. 

The interest in the War of Succession in Spain was mainly 
centred in the country immediately concerned. Other 
nations were weary of it, or were preoccupied. From the 
Basque Provinces, on the one side, came proclamations in 
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sounding terms, signed, '^ I, the King ; " and, on the other, 
from the crowded streets of Madrid came ' Gazettes ' from the 
Cortes in the name of the Queen ; and in both the wording 
was most jubilant when death was said to have been busiest, 
or when smUing yiUages had been reduced to cinders to 
please Divine Bight or a metropolitan mob. The picture 
presented by Spain at this the culminating point of the civil 
war was but a shifting scene of useless bloodshed, of mean- 
ness in politics, of petty court rivalries, of undeveloped 
resources, of chronic poverty. To this had ambition and 
civil war reduced the grand old country, whose dreams had 
in old times only been less ambitious than her deeds. 

Espartero's remonstrance had made the Madrid Govern- 
ments careful how they treated his requisitions. The result Lieut, 
was that his army in the North was well clothed when all the ^y^"' 
others were in rags ; and that, while many even of the civil 
officials were without pay, and the Queen's civil list was 
greatly in arrear, Espartero's troops were well paid. The 
sum of 62,000,000 reals * monthly was absorbed in this AdduuI 
service ; nor is this to be wondered at when it is remembered 1839.^^'* 
that the Army of the North had reached in 1839 the unpre- 
cedented strength of 98,958 men (including volunteers), and 
had 690 pieces of ordnance of various natures. The force 
opposed to it, although more concentrated, was far inferior 
in numbers, not exceeding 32,060 men and 52 guns. 

During the winter of 1838-39 the provisioDs of the Eliot 
Convention were by no means strictly adhered to. Here, as in 
the East, massacre and reprisal prevailed. The Carlists were Lieut, 
the first ojBfenders. Balmaseda, a Carlist general, massacred {^""j^^ 
thirty unresisting Christinos under very revolting circum- Nov. 9, 
stances, and grossly maltreated two women. In consequence 
of this atrocious act, Espartero ordered an equal number of 
Carlist prisoners to be shot on the same spot. From this 
time it was too probable that the war would assume in the 
North the same horrible features as in Aragon; for, as 
Espartero urged, however disposed he might be to show 
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mercy to prisoners, he mu%t endeayonr to check such 

barbarities; even by such painful means as reprisals on the 

innocent. At first, reprisals were not very successful. 

Lieut. Within a few days of the event just mentioned, a Carlist 

i5^v%5 P^^^da went into a ptiebla in the Val de Mena, and shot the 

1838. alcalde, who was known to be a Christino. Next night the 

same men returned and killed his wife with their bayonets, 

with her children clinging to her, inflicting on the wretched 

Ibid,, woman no less than twenty wounds. A month later, a Chris- 

1838. ' ^^^^ ^^^^ officer. Colonel Beynoso, who had been taken 

prisoner near Villanueva, was murdered in cold blood by his 

captors ; and Espartero, in reprisal, immediately ordered a 

^*^f Carlist prisoner of equal rank to be shot. Later, after 

1839. ' Maroto had seized the reins of power from his titular leader, 

Don Carlos, — Balmaseda, declining to serve under him, went 
westward to join Cabrera, and during his march was guilty 
of so many atrocities that even Maroto was shocked, and sent 
a message to Espartero disclaiming any responsibility for the 
excesses of a wretch who was no longer under his orders. 

The question of reprisals was doubtless much considered, 
before he decided on that course, by the Christino Com- 
mander-in-chief; but to the impartial student they seem only 
to have had the effect, which followed reprisals in Spain in a 
* Times/ subsequent Carlist War, of " making the opposing troops more 
1875. ' " obstinate and ferocious by placing inexpiable deeds of blood 
" between them . . . and of infuriating the enemy to new 
" deeds of violence, to be in turn the pretext for new 
" retaliations." 

Before eiitering on the story of Maroto's trefichery, it will 
be well to glance at Espartero's movements after he was 
compelled by Oraa's failure at Morella to abandon the pro- 
posed siege of Estella. He had been twenty-five days before 
this place when he was induced by the news from the East to 
leave his position and retire to Logrono, spreading his army 
Col. Wyide, along the high road to Burgos, in the hope, it was said, of 
SeptTu', intercepting a Carlist force under Balmaseda, which was 
1838. believed to be on the way to Castile. This retreat was not 
very intelligible, and was considered humiliating; but 
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Espartero*8 position was so strong now that he conld despise 
critics. His subsequent inactivity for several weeks excited 
much astonishment ; as was said by many, " The military Boiiaert. 
'' movements of Espartero and Maroto at this time did not 
" look like fighting." And if, as is possible, Espartero sus- 
pected what he knew very soon afterwards, he may have been 
wise in allowing Maroto's treachery to pass through its 
earlier stages without interference. It was firmly believed * ix)ndon 
by many, and with great show of reason, that during the observe" 
autumn and winter months of 1838-39 Maroto was fostering 1839. 
the discords and dissensions at the Garlist head-quarters so 
as to further his own ends, and that the many deserters who 
went over to the Carlists at this time from the Ghristino 
forces did so as part of an organised scheme with a view to 
assisting him in the defection which he meditated. With 
the same end, it was said, he reopened the communications 
and intercourse between San Sebastian and Guipuzcoa, allow- 
ing friends to meet again, and absentees to visit again their 
homes, — a step which was sure to intensify the longing for 
peace, for which Maroto sought to educate both army and 
peasantry. This measure was carried so far by him that Lieut, 
after he had shown himself, as will be seen presently, in his ^^^ 28 
true colours, he threw open the whole of the roads in the 1839. 
Garlist districts to all passengers and to any traffic in goods 
not warlike. 

Whether, however, Espartero was in the secret or not, his 
inactivity at first, and the ease with which he was allowed at 
a later date to drive Maroto before him, were suggestive of a 
mutual understanding of some sort. And the time was one 
when Espartero might have been expected to show extra 
energy, to atone for misfortunes to the Ghristino cause which 
were of not unfrequent occurrence at this time. To say 
nothing of such catastrophes as the defeat and death of 
Pardinas at Maella in the East, which has been mentioned 
before, there were gross blunders committed nearer his own 
head-quarters by Bibero, Espeleta, and Parra, and a severe de- 
feat endured on the 19th of September by Alaix,his favourite 
subordinate, near Puente la Beyna. Alaix was severely 
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Lieut. wounded, and this seems to have created a panic, ending in 

Rj^,^ ' a disgraceful rout, and in a loss to the Christines of 947 

^"*|^ killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

1838. ' But, either for the reason named, or animated by jealousy 
of a rival, Narvaez, there is no doubt that during the early 
winter Espartero only displayed a political activity, and kept 
his eyes fixed on Madrid. The Duke de Frias had been 
called upon to form a ministry after the Morella disaster, 
and with interested design had kept Narvaez at the head of 
a new army of reserve which had been raised in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. Against Narvaez — it may have been from 
some old grudge, or more probably from present jealousy — 
Espartero bore a decided enmity, which he proclaimed 
officially to the government in unmeasured and sarcastic 
terms. Like many others, he was led by the violence of his 
feelings to overreach himself, and to give a disproportionate 
prominence to the man whom he sought to decry. Had 
Narvaez remained quiet, the conduct of Espartero would 
have proved beneficial to him, and would have been a certifi- 
cate of his importance. But like too many other men, he 
could not afibrd to wait. To those who wait, opportunities 
come ; to the impatient who would grasp them prematurely 
they are like a will-o'-the-wisp, which tempts the follower 
into a quagmire. It must not be a sleepy watch ; of op- 
portunities, as of laws, it may be said, " Vigilantibus, non 
'^ dormientibus, subveniunt ;" but a man may be awake on 
his post as well as on a march. Narvaez could not wait. To 
him a wakeful inaction was an anomaly ; he therefore hurried 
to a course which was exactly what Espartero would have 
desired. Intelligence reached Madrid of a disturbance at 
Seville. Such intelligence was always reaching Madrid with 
regard to some place, or was in constant course of manufac- 
ture on the Puerta. But when the prominent names of 
Narvaez and Cordova were coupled with the rising, even the 
government looked uneasy, and brokers looked blank. The 
many creatures who envied Espartero his success, and who 
therefore hated him, wondered with much efi'usion what he 
would do and say. Like a wise man, ho did and said 
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nothing now ; opposition would merely have fanned the flame, 
and would haye lowered his own dignity. The event proved 
his wisdom. The garrison of Seville detected under all the 
verbiage of Cordova and Narvaez that the attack was against 
the one general who had proved his right to command, — and 
the collapse of the agitators was signal. Increased honour 
awaited Espartero; a. court-martial was ofifered as a reward 
to his enemies. 

The year 1839 commenced with the movement of Coi.WyWe, 
Espartero's head-quarters from Logrono to Haro, partly in 1I39 ^' 
order to obtain provisions and partly to support some opera- 
tions of the Christino general, Castaneda, against Bamales. 
At the same time another reinforcement of some 3000 men 
under Brigadier Parra was detached to Aragon to assist 
General Van Halen, Oraa's successor. It being reported that 
Maroto had arrived at Salvatierra, in Alava, General Bibero 
was ordered to Yittoria to await further instructions. The 
season of inactivity closed with the old year ; that of activity 
and of easy conquest came in with 1839. 

The year was only a few weeks old when startling intelli- 
gence reached Espartero's head-quarters. Maroto had made 
no secret of his dislike of the party who, under the Bishop of 
Leon, were then advising Don Carlos. He had matured his 
plans and organised his battalions to a point which made 
him feel confident, and therefore candid. He showed no 
hesitation in the crusade with which he menaced all whose 
influence with Don Carlos might prove rival or injurious to 
his own. Perhaps, if anything, he was premature in showing 
his antipathies ; and he very nearly received the punishment 
of unripeness in action. Forewarned, the members of the 
party then in favour took steps to arm themselves against 
any attack from Maroto ; they had even gone so far as to get 
Don Carlos to nominate Garcia as commander-in-chief in his 
room; but Maroto learnt what was in progress, and took a 
very summary method of ending the discussion ; — a method 
which furnished an instance of atrocity which even in this Annual 
cruel war stood out with hideous prominence. On various flf"**^^ 
pretexts he procured the arrest of thirteen rival or unfriendly Lynn Mss. 
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generals, and had them conveyed to Estella on the 17th of 
Fehruary, 1839. He tried them immediately by court- 
martial and condemned them to death, — a sentence which was 
carried out in the case of six, of the prisoners on the following 
morning. In this number were his most formidable rivals, 
Garcia, Guergue, Sanz, Garmona, Ibarrez, and XJriz. On 
being brought out for execution, they asked for what crime 
they were to die ; but Maroto merely replied with a brutal* 
sneer that they knew it well enough. From the peaceable way 
in which this atrocious act was received by the troops under 
his command, it is evident that Maroto had already satu- 
rated them with influences and individuals favourable to his 
designs. 
Estella, Immediately after the execution, he issued an appeal to his 

1839^^' " volunteers, to the people of Navarre and of the Basque 
" Provinces," in which he drew a forcible comparison between 
their sufferings and losses during the past five years, and the 
luxury in which the courtiers of Don Carlos — that party 
which was hostile to his own views — were then living. He 
accused these of falsehood, of attempts to sacrifice the men 
he addressed in useless and dangerous expeditions, and of 
interested speculations and contracts, by means of which 
they filled their own purses at the cost of the starving 
soldiery. He assured the listeners that he had importuned 
Don Carlos on their behalf, and had even offered more than 
once to resign a command which only gave him pain as 
he contemplated a swindling government and suffering 
troops ; and that at last he heard of some black treachery 
meditated by the men whom he had just tried, and of which 
in good time he would publish proofs, which forced on him a 
course of decisive action. " The strict penalty," he wrote, 
'' established by the military code has just been carried into 
" execution ; and I am determined inexorably to apply it to 
'' all who forget their sacred duties." In inflammatory terms 
he wound up by exclaiming : " Let our motto be Beligion or 
'^ Death, and the restoration of our ancient laws, for which 
'^ we are all ready to die ; and let us cast out from among 
" us every ambitious man who will not effectively aid the 
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" triumph of the cause we defend, and for which your parents 
" and birthplaces are covered with mourning and poverty." 

Two days after the murder of the generals, Maroto ad- ^^^^ 
dressed a letter to Don Carlos fulf of insolence, and making 1839. 
no secret of the power which he meant to exercise. Com- 
mencing with an accusation of indifference on the part of 
his Sovereign, he made a fierce attack on General Moreno 
and Teijeiro, and honoured the members of the Boyal 
household with a whole vocabulary of such expletives as 
traitorous, venal, false, and seditious. " The fact is. Sire," 
he wrote, " that I have ordered the Generals Guergue, 
'' Garcia, and Sanz, the Brigadier Carmona, and the Inten- 
'^ dente TJriz to be shot ; and that J am resolved from the 
'^ proof I possess of a seditious plot, to do the same with 
" several others whose capture I will procure, without 
'^ reference to distinctions, convinced that by such means 
" will be assured the triumph of the cause which I have 
'' pledged myself to defend, and which is not that of your 
'^ Majesty alone, as thousands are interested who would be 
^' victims if it should fail. . . . Your Majesty is not 
'^ ignorant of the seeds of discord which are sheltered and 
nourished by personages in the Boyal household. Order 
them, your Majesty, to move immediately into France, and 
'^ peace, harmony, and content will reign among your 
'* vassals. ... I have already repeatedly pointed out to 
*' your Majesty the persons who by their acts have rendered 
'^ themselves objects of general odium. . • . Your Majesty 
'' is aware that you have meritorious chiefs who have been 
'* buried in rigorous confinement for whole years, and whom 
'^ envy or the blackest intrigue has succeeded in painting to 
" your Majesty as criminals or traitors, and against whom a 
^^ process was formed, which malice has obscured to the 
'' astonishment of all Europe. ... I am bound to sustain 
" my opinion and to justify my behaviour in the face of the 
" whole world which is observing me, and therefore your 
" Majesty must permit me to publish this my reverent 
" manifestation, as I mud do in future with ail that relates to 
" these affairs" 
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Before, however, Don Carlos received this communication, 
he had published his genuine and spontaneous opinion of the 
murder of his servants ; and although he was subsequently 
compelled at the dictation of Maroto to withdraw it and 
substitute a document of a very different nature, it is but 
just to a prince who had many faults, but who had in him not a 
little that was noble, to quote some of the words which he used 
in the first impulse of his indignant and regretful feelings. 

This precious general, who pleaded the real interests of 
his King and of the provinces as his excuse, was described 
by Don Carlos as one who had abused in the most perfidious 
and unworthy manner the confidence and kindness with 
Bergara, which he had been honoured ; was accused as one who had 
1839." ' deluded and deceived the people with seditious publications, 
and had executed, without the formality of a legal trial, 
generals who had become covered with glory in the war, and 
whose services and fidelity had rendered them truly worthy. 
'* My paternal heart," wrote Don Carlos, " is filled with the 
'^ bitterest grief. . . . Maroto has trampled on the respect 
" due to my Sovereignty, and on his most sacred duties, in 
" order traitorously to sacrifice those who oppose an insur- 
'^ mountable obstacle to his usurping ambition. . . I 
'^ hereby declare him a traitor, as I do any one who shall aid 
" or obey him after this declaration, to which I desire the 
" greatest possible publicity may be given.*' 
Boiiaert. This strong appeal by Don Carlos to his followers was 
published, it was said, on the urgent request of Teijeiro, the 
first instinct of the unfortunate prince being to fly. It had. 
Annual howovor, but a brief existence. Maroto set his army in 
^fg*^'' motion against his Sovereign ; and the latter " at once with- 
" drew the obnoxious document, which was ordered to be 
" burnt in every town and village, and issued another mani- 
" festo, wherein he begged his faithful servant to be pacified 
" by this reparation. Maroto accepted the apology and 
Boiiaert. <' retired." This would appear to have been published on 
the 24th February, and the triumph of Maroto was com- 
pleted by the enforced exile to France of Don Carlos* pre- 
vious advisers, and the substitution of his own supporters. 
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EliOy Zariategni, Gomez, &c., who were released from prison 
to take office, but who never obtained their Sovereign's 
confidence. His success was celebrated in boastful language Durango, 
by Maroto, who coolly asserted that ** the King, taken 1339. ' 
*' unawares by covetous and ambitious men who surrounded 
" him, authorised the publication and circulation of an 
'' immature, illegal, and in every sense extraordinary and 
" calumnious decree. . . . My heart pardons those who, 
" seduced by the falsehoods of reptiles despised in all society, 
" have been able to injure me in these later events ; but if 
'^ this circumstance should ofifer encouragement to such 
'^ persons, unhappy is the man who, ignorant of the weakness 
of the mean sentiments in his bosom, shall dare to provoke 
my disgust or displeasure. . . . We all know the foul 
'^ and vile qualities of the insolent Teijeiro. ... It is 
painful to me to remember the faults of others, but 
circumstances oblige me to ask you what are the merits of 
this vulgar and audacious man that ... he should be 
" placed at the head of affairs ? " He then proceeded to 
blame Teijeiro for persuading Don Carlos to undertake the 
illfated expedition towards Madrid. Among the Basques 
and Navarrese he knew that this Castile expedition was 
unpopular even to recal to memory ; and that any proposed 
repetition of it would be met by the strongest resistance. 
On Teijeiro and the Court party he also laid the blame of 
the imprisonment of their rivals, of the loss of Pena-cerrada, 
'and of '' the effusion of Spanish blood, and the robberies and 
'^ murders committed without distinction or consideration. 
'* . . . Volunteers ! your most distinguished generals lost 
'^ confidence, and those who were not confined in prisons 
" were in arrest in particular villages. . . . We were 
'^ hastening to ruin and dishonour under the direction of a 
" treasonable faction, which only thought of enriching itself 
'^ at the expense of thousands who throughout all Europe 
'' stake their all on the triumph of legitimacy. In the 
^' meanwhile greater sacrifices, new imposts, and the most 
'' obscure and secret distribution of them redouble our 
" labours and our positive want." 
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April 4, After the issne of this manifesto, Maroto had an interview 

1839 . . . 

with Don Carlos, at which a cabinet was decided upon 
favourable to the former, and all the principal offices in the 
provinces were conferred upon his friends. The game being 
now entirely in his own hands, he marched towards Santander 
with a force of twelve battalions — nominally to encounter 
Espartero, who appeared to meditate serious operations in 
that quarter — but really to commence those overtures which 
ended in the Convention of Bergara. And in the important 
movements of the next few weeks, resulting in successes 
which obtained for Espartero the high-sounding title of 
Annual Buke of Victory, it was observed that Maroto uniformly 
isSf *'' avoided an encounter with the Queen's troops ; and when he 
did on one occasion Interfere, it was to order the brave 
garrison of Guardamino to surrender to the Christines. 

The movements of Espartero were systematic and suc- 
cessful during both the spring and summer of 1839 ; indeed, 
by the 22nd May he was able to boast that with a loss of 
only 840 killed and wounded he had opened the whole road 
between Bilbao and Orduna to the Christines, expelled the 
Carlists from Santander, and concluded the first operation of 
the campaign. The most imposing events in this stage of 
the war were the capture of Bamales and the neighbouring 
fort Guardamino. It is true that against a force of at the 
Col.Wyide, most 13,000 Carlists on this occasion, Espartero had 22,000 
May 3* ' nien and 26 guns, 6 of which were of heavy calibre. It is 
1839. also true that " Maroto evidently had no intention of 
" fighting," as far as the twelve battalions under his com- 
mand were concerned ; and that he had greatly aided 
Espartero by a general exchange of prisoners which he had 
carried out. But still the natural difficulties* of the ground 
near Bamales were very great ; the roads in the vicinity had 
been destroyed, and it took much time and labour to remake 
them. Yillarcayo was the depot of the army, and it was not 
easy to maintain communications ; and the Carlist garrison 
ihid., made a stubborn and gallant resistance. The weather also 
1839^' was unfavourable, snow falling thickly, and the high ground 
being frequently enveloped in dense fog, so as to render 
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manoeuyres and even simple movements impossible. Several 
fortified houses in Bamales were taken after a seven hoars' 
bombardment on the 8th May; and the village was then 
destroyed by the Garlist garrison as it retired. The neigh- 
bouring fort of Guardamino was then attacked, and resisted 
so stoutly that although only armed with four guns, three 
of which were speedily disabled, it held out from the 8th to 
the 13th May ; and the garrison then only capitulated by 
command conveyed to them from Maroto. That Espartero 
continued in the various engagements round Bamales to 
display his characteristic daring, and that it was no sinecure 
to be employed on his stafif is evident from a letter written 
at this date by the Assistant English Commissioner, in which Lieut, 
he mentioned that every one of the general's aides-de-camp, M^y°\i, 
except one, had on that day had his horse killed or wounded, 1^39. 
that the general himself had his horse wounded, and was 
^' as usual in the thickest of it.'' The movements now 
became more like a triumphant march than a campaign, 
increasing the mystery to those who had pronounced that 
'^ Maroto's conduct during these recent operations at Bamales Coi.Wylde, 
had been altogether inexplicable in not attempting either jj^y ^z^ 
to interrupt the communications with Villarcayo or to 1839. 
^' reinforce Castor in the action with us on the 11th, and 
" still more in sending an order to the governor of the fort, 
'* unsolicited, desiring him to surrender it." The key to the 
solution of the mystery was soon to be found. 

Only waiting to hear of two Christino victories by the Lieut, 
dashing Don Diego Leon,* the one at Belascoain, not far Rj^ll^May 
from Pamplona, and the other at Arraniz, Espartero marched ii» i^^^- 
on Orduna, reaching Berberana on the 2l8t May, and re- 
maining there until the 24th, on which day the agreeable 
intelligence was received that Maroto had evacuated Ordufia, 
Amurrio, and Arcinieja, and had withdrawn his artillery CoLWylde, 
from Balmaseda. The Christinos immediately advanced, ^ay 26 
and, without seeing an enemy, entered Orduna, the ancient 1839. 
capital of and almost the only city in Biscay, and one easily 

* Not the same man as mentioned at p. 140. This general was the 
Murat of the Christinos. 

S 
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capable of defence. It was intended to make this the head- 
quarters of a division, and to form a chain of posts along 
the high road from Puente Larra on the Ebro to Bilbao, thns 
opening free communication between that port and the 
interior, and depriving the Carlists of much of Biscay. 
While these works were in progress, Maroto remained idle at 
Llodio ; nor did he make any attempt to check the occupation 
of Amurrio and Balmaseda by Espartero and Gastaneda ; 
nay, he continued granting further accommodation to his 
opponents by evacuating the valley of Guriezo and destroy- 
ing the fortified church, which commanded the town and 
foundry where most of the Garlist ordnance had been cast. 

While engaged in steadily maturing his plans and in 

making a marked impression on the enemy, as was evident 

by the number of daily desertions from the Garlist ranks, 

Espartero learnt several cheering facts. First, he heard 

that France had decided on a change of policy which would 

display more practical sympathy with the Ghristino — now 

CoLWylde, the winning cause— by more active co-operation with the 

June 19,' English fleet, and more determined prohibition of the export 

1839. jjQ )^Q army of Don Garlos of warlike stores and provisions. 

^ Next he heard that General Leon was succeeding in Navarre, 

and was doing much to interfere with the supplies to the 

Garlist depot at Estella ; and that the bands which used to 

Ibid., July infest the country round Eeynosa and Burgos had either 

* * joined the Queen's cause or been destroyed. This enabled 

him to send five more battalions to Aragon with the new 

commander-in-chief appointed to the Army of the Centre, 

General O'Donnell. And lastly, he heard of and was able to 

see for himself the change in the feeling both of the Garlists 

in the provinces and the Garlists in the ranks. Even among 

the strong partisan officials of Don Garlos, there were three 

parties : viz., Marotistas, men whose professed object was 

said to be to force Don Garlos to leave Spain, and to bring 

about a marriage between his son and the young Queen, 

which combined with a modified constitution might pacify 

Spain ; secondly, a party headed by Villa Be^l and Marco del 

Pont, having for its object the establishment of Don Garlos 
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on the throne, 'with powers limited by a permanent Cortes ; 
and thirdly, the bigoted Absolutist party headed by Cabrera 
and Teijeiro. 

This was the situation when on the morning of the 29th CoLWyide, 
July, 1839, Lord John Hay and Colonel Colquhoun arrived juiy 29,* 
through the Carlist lines at Espartero's head-quarters in ^®^^- 
Amurrio. It would be difficult even to conceive, far more to 
describe, the self-importance with which the gallant com- 
modore was ra4iant as he commenced to tell his story. 
Maroto, he said, had sent for him to propose an armistice in 
order to give time to get the mediation of England on certain 
terms, such as the ratification of the Fueros, the marriage of 
the son of Don Carlos with the Queen, the expulsion of Don ^ 

Carlos himself and Queen Christina, and the guarantee to 
the Carlist officers of their rank and pay should they join 
the Queen's army. To this Espartero replied, with a smile, 
that he himself had received, under promise of secresy, 
similar overtures from Maroto some four months ago; a 
promise which he had kept so faithfully that not even 
Colonel Wylde was told it but in part, although he was 
generally in his full confidence. He had not informed his 
chief of the stafif, Alaix, nor the Queen. The disappointment 
of the amateur diplomatist was almost ludicrous. His story 
had lost all its novelty. The highest role he could hope to 
play now was that of a confidential messenger. He might 
perhaps assert his individuality by being obstinate ; and he 
tried this course by urging against Espartero's decided 
opinion the propriety of an armistice. Espartero said, and Lieut, 
with reason : " Here am I on the point of advancinG" with a r^°°' ?*^''» 

i» . T "I • ir Amurrio, 

'^ fine victorious army, and this man, Maroto, proposes an July 29 
" armistice without showing to what it is to lead, or what ^^^^' 
" advantage my cause is to gain by it. This I cannot for a 
'^ moment admit, nor dare I without something to show for 
'^ it advantageous to the cause. Let Maroto pronounce for 
** the Queen, and I am willing to meet him on liberal terms." 
It may be stated here that Colonel Wylde thoroughly ap- 
proved of Espartero's action. 
But Lord John Hay — with armistice on the brain — urged 

s 2 
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that Espartero, although much superior in force, ought still 
to grant the armistice and unconditionally ; and he gave utter- 
ance to the strange opinion that because Maroto (who after all 
might not have the power to carry this convention through) 
promised not to molest the Ghristino line in Espartero's 
]y absence, therefore the latter might go away into Aragon 
with a light heart and crush Cabrera. It would be difficult 
to imagine any wilder notion. Even if there were an im- 
mediate armistice, Espartero would not dfire to move his 
army, lest it should be turned to the advantage of Maroto's 
party among the Garlists without appreciably affecting the 
great question at issue. Ultimately Lord John was con- 
verted to Espartero's views ; and he started on a return 
mission to Maroto. But, amiable man ! he spread the sails 
of his reasoning faculties with too great liberality ; he never 
nailed any colour of opinion to the mast ; and the weary 
Lient. Assistant Commissioner had to exclaim of him : " Lord John, 

Amuirio^' " ^^^^ ^® ^®^* Espartero, seemed to think that what the 
Jniy 30, " latter required was reasonable, and that Maroto would 
" give way ; but after seeing the latter he was all the other 
" ivay affain" 

The story of Maroto's overtures to Espartero, long before 
Lord John greedily swallowed the bait which he hoped was 
to develope him into a diplomatic celebrity, was as follows. 
Some four months before the date of Lord John's pompous 
arrival, and therefore before all the mysterious conduct of 
Maroto at Bamales and Guardamino, a communication came 
from the Carlist chief to Espartero, resulting in an agree- 
ment that any one who presented a certain key as a symbol 
of his errand should be considered as accredited by Maroto. 
The conditions first insisted on by the latter ' were the 
marriage of the Queen to Don Carlos' son, the confirmation 
of the Fueros to the provinces, and corresponding rank and 
pay in the Queen's army to the officers who should express 
a readiness to quit the service of Don Carlos. In addition 
to these, however, Maroto insisted on that which Espartero 
would not entertain, unless accompanied by some very 
decided proof of sincerity, viz., a suspension of hostilities. 
On this point the communications broke down ; and nothing 
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was heard of them again until Lord John arrived. An 
amusing instance of the fencing which took place on the 
subject of the armistice was on the proposal of Maroto that 
in the event of such a suspension of hostilities Espartero 
might march at once with perfect comfort into Aragon 
against Cabrera. To which Espartero replied that he would 
do so with greater comfort if Maroto would first swear 
allegiance to the Queen, and then accompany him into 
Aragon. 

When poor Lord John attempted to pose as Deus ex 
machindy he dragged in a number of hopeless conditions. 
The idea of expelling Queen Christina, whether combined / 
with the marriage of Queen Isabella to Don Carlos' son or 
not, was simply absurd. Nor would Maroto consent to 
hand Don Carlos over to Espartero. Yet both these were 
among the crude ideas of the commodore. 

The following were the conditions which Espartero allowed 
Lord John ultimately to propose to Maroto, viz. : — 

1. The Fueros, under such modifications as would place 
them in harmony with the Constitution of 1837. 

2. The insurgent chiefs and all other oflScers to retain their 
rank, and a certain sum (25 millions of reals) to be placed in 
an English banking-house to be employed in compensation 
to these officers for arrears of pay. 

3. That Don Carlos and the whole of his family now in 
Spain should be put in a place of security such as San 
Sebastian, — he to be treated in every way as a prince. 

The Assistant Commissioner, Lieutenant Lynn, was des- 
patched to England to receive instructions as to the action 
which that country might be disposed to take in the matter ; 
and he had an interview en route with Maroto. At first the 
Carlist general would not yield an inch from his first posi- 
tion ; then he said that he might possibly meet Espartero 
half-way ; and at last he said that he had the strongest 
reliance and confidence in the mediation of England, and 
that he believed peace would result, if faith and good -will 
were displayed on both sides. He stated in conversation 
his opinion of Don Carlos, and went so far as to say that he 
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was no obstacle, as far as he personally was concerned, for a 
corporal's gnard would be at any time sufficient to send him 
across the frontier, or to throw him into the sea ; but that he 
could not do anything so dishonourable as to give him into 
the hands of the Christines. It was on this occasion that 
Lord John Hay with much effusion offered a home to Maroto 
and his fellow-conspirators on board the English squadron, 
should their machinations endanger their lives. During this 
discussion, Maroto, with a view to deceiving his rivals and 
July 23, his Sovereign, issued a bloodthirsty and abusive proclama- 
^^^- tion against the Christines, concluding with the following 
words : " In vain evil intriguers spread reports of an accom- 
" modation which can never take place between two parties 
" so opposite in their principles. Let our constant device be 
" the King and Eeligion. Conquer or die with arms in our 
" hands." 

The method in which Maroto acted^ as opposed to that 
which he preached, was as follows : — Having allowed himself 
on the 14th August to be driven with ease from a very 
strong position near Villa Beal, he sent his secretary on the 
Col. 17th to Espartero with a flag of truce, requesting at the 

J^yJ.*^®» same time an armistice of three days, and a distinct state- 
Aug. 19, ment of the terms he might rely upon if he placed Don 
1839. Carlos in the hands of any of the Queen's generals. Espar- 
tero replied that if Maroto at once declared for the Queen 
and Constitution, and placed Don Carlos and his family in a 
place of security, he was ready to suspend hostilities, and to 
procure the terms he had already offered. On the following 
day Maroto announced his acceptance of the terms, and his 
intention of at once seizing upon Don Carlos, and sending 
him for safe— and he hoped honourable — keeping to San 
Sebastian. He also implored that a sum of £20,000 should 
Tbid,, be sent him at once, to distribute among his troops. It was 
Au"*" 'M** ^^* *^ *^® power of Espartero to comply with this request ; 
1839. * and as two days passed without any other communication 
from Maroto, he advanced on Durango, reaching it on the 
22nd, only a few hours after Maroto had quitted it for Ber- 
gara. On the following night a messenger arrived from the 
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Carlist general, Simon de la Torre, who commanded eight 
Biscayan regiments in the service of the Pretender. It 
appeared that these troops had refused to fight any longer, 
and were clamouring for peace and their homes. Without 
consulting Maroto, who seemed to have but little control over Col. Wyide, 
his generals, de la Torre sent to Espartero to arrange terms. Aug. 26,' 
The latter repeated the conditions which he had offered to ^^^^' 
Maroto, and which he was now able to say were considered 
reasonable by the English Government. General de la 
Torre's messenger was then sent to Maroto, accompanied by 
a representative from Espartero, to endeavour to make a 
general convention ; but not until after several communica- 
tions had passed, in which the Christine general would not 
yield a single point, did Maroto express himself satisfied, and 
agree to meet Espartero. The meeting took place at a farm- 
house between Durango and Elorrio, at 6 a.m. on the 26th 
August. At first it appeared as if agreement was still doubt- 
ful : Maroto wishing Espartero to ffuarantee the concession 
of the Fueros from the Cortes, as he would have the power 
both of his own and the Carlist armies. Espartero, however, 
replied that nothing would induce him to violate the Consti- 
tution, or to usurp the authority of the Cortes. The 
commandants of the Carlist battalions would not consent to 
any modification of the Fueros ; and de la Torre did not now 
like to separate himself from Maroto. 

Matters looked very unpromising, but happily Maroto had 
committed himself to such an extent on the previous day, 
that Espartero felt confident that he could not withdraw. 
Don Carlos had reviewed the army, and, having learnt what 
Maroto was plotting, he pronounced him a traitor and urged 
the troops to abandon him. Maroto replied, calling him an 
ungrateful prince, who wished to make them needlessly 
shed their blood, and to entail misery and misrule upon 
the country. Whereupon, with the exception of a few men 
under the Count de Negri (who cried " Viva el Key ! " and 
followed Don Carlos to Bergara), the whole army shouted 
" Viva la Paz ! viva Maroto ! " It could therefore only be 
a matter of a few days, and Espartero was wise to be firm. 
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CoLWyide, He even refused to receive a verbal message which was 
Aug. 28,' brought to him from Maroto on the 27th ; and insisted on 
1839. gji communications being in writing. His firmness was 
rewarded, and on the 29th August, 1839, the agreement, 
which put an end to the war in the North of Spain, and 
which is known as the Convention of Bergara, was signed. 
This convention, which is given below in detail, as well as 
the addresses to the inhabitants issued by Espartero and 
Maroto, will thoroughly explain the situation. Some little 
difficulty was experienced at the very last with some of 
the battalions, but ultimately they were overcome, and the 
armies mingled with much joy and efifusion. Many of the 
Carlists entered the Queen's service; others returned to 
their homes ; and to all a supply was given of an article 
which had been of late very scarce in the Pretender's r&nks 
— money. About a fortnight passed before Don Carlos 
crossed the frontier into France, leaving his able lieutenant, 
Cabrera, to continue the war in the East ; . but at Bergara 
the war ended officially, and Espartero got his wish gratified 
by concluding the negotiations without foreign intervention. 
It was, he said with spirit, a war between Spaniards, and 
should therefore be made up by Spaniards. 

The following are the interesting documents mentioned 
above, which Close this epoch in the war. 

Convention entered into by Don Baldomebo Espabtebo, 
Captain-General op the National Armies, and 
Lieutenant-General Don Bafael Maroto. 

Article \9t. Captain-General Don Baldomero Espartero 
will recommend earnestly to the government the fulfilment 
of its ofier to compromise itself formally to propose to the 

" Cortes the concession or modification of the Fueros. 
" 2mi. The employments, grades, and decorations of the 

" generals, chiefs, and officers, and other individuals belonging 
to the army under the command of Lieut.-General Maroto, 
who may present due certificates from the branch of the 

" service to which they may belong, shall be acknowledged; 

'* those parties remaining at liberty to continue in the service 
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'' in the defence of the Constitution of 1837, the throne of 
'' Isabel II., and the Begency of her angnst Mother ; or 
" those who may not choose thus to continue with arms in 
" their hands shall be at liberty to return to their homes. 

" 3r(2. Those who may adopt the first-named measure of 
" continuing in military service, shall be incorporated in 
'' the corps of the army either as effective or supernumeraries, 

according to the order they occupy in the scale of the 

military departments to which they may belong. 

" 4^A. Those who may prefer to retire to their homes, 
'' being generals and brigadiers, shall be allowed to retire to 
" wherever they may choose, with the pay which corresponds 
" to their ranks by the military regulations. The superior 
'* and other officers shall obtain unlimited leave, or their 
'^ retired allowance according to the said military regulations. 

" K any officers belonging to these classes should wish to 
" have temporary leave, they shall apply for it through the in- 
" specter of their respective departments of the service, and 
'' this temporary leave shall be granted to them : this species 
" of leave of absence shall extend to foreign countries, and in 
'' cases of this latter kind, by an application to Gaptain- 
" General Don Baldomero Espartero, he will give the parties 
'^ needful passport at the same time that he will forward the 
'^ applications of those officers with his recommendation for 
" Her Majesty's approval. 

" bih. Those who may apply for temporary leave to pro- 
" ceed to a foreign country, inasmuch as they cannot receive 
" their pay till their return to Spain, in conformity with 
" royal orders to that effect, Captain-General Don Baldomero 
" Espartero will cause to be advanced to them four months' 
" pay in virtue of the powers conferred upon him ; all 
" classes, from general officer to sub-lieutenants inclusive, 
" being included in this article. 

'^ &th. The preceding articles comprise all persons in 
" civil employment who may present themselves within 
'' twelve days subsequent to the ratification of this 
" Convention. 

'' 1th. If the Navarrese and Alavese divisions should pre- 
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sent themselves in the same form as the Castillian, Bis- 
cayan, and Gnipuzcoan divisions, they shall have the 
benefit of the concessions expressed in the preceding 
articles. 

** %ih. The parks of artillery, ordnance depots, magazines 
of arms, clothing, and provisions, now nnder the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-General Don Bafael Maroto, shall be 
placed at the disposal of Captain-Greneral Don Baldomero 
Espartero. 

" 9^A. The prisoners belonging to the corps of the pro- 
vinces of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, and those of the Castillian 
division, who may in all respects conform themselves to 
the articles of the present Convention, shall be at liberty 
to enjoy the advantages therein expressed with regard to 
the rest. Those who may decline to agree to these stipu- 
lations shall share the fate of other prisoners. 
" lO^A. Captain-General Don Baldomero Espartero will 
represent to the government, in order that it may lay 
before the Cortes, the consideration to which widows and 
orphans of those who have fallen in the present contest, 
and who may have belonged to any of the corps comprised 
in this Convention, may be entitled. 
" Onate, 29/A Augud, 1839. 

" (Signed) The Duke de la Victoria. 

" (Signed) Rafael Maroto." 

Address of Maroto. 

" Volunteers and People of Biscay ! When I declared 
'' myself, no one was more enthusiastic than I was in 
" upholding the rights of Don Carlos Maria Isidro de 
" Bourbon to the throne of Spain ; but no one became more 
" convinced by the expression of a multitude of occurrences 
" that Don Carlos never could bring about that which 
'' was the only desire of my heart, namely, the happiness 
'' of my country. For that reason, and as I concurred in 
" opinion with the military authorities of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, 
" and Castile, and with some other officers, I have agreed 
" with them to reconcile the extremes of a desolating war. 
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" and have brought about peace, that peace which was so 
" much desired by all, as I have publicly and privately been 
" given to understand. The want of resources for carrying 
'' on the war after the lapse of so many years, and 'the general 
" manifestation of the hatred to the course pursued by the 
'^ administrations of Don Carlos, determined me to take this 
last step. I stated to the King my thoughts and my pro- 
posals, with that noble frankness which characterises me ; 
" yet although I could not but promise myself a reception 
'^ worthy of a prince, I from that moment became a marked 
" man whose sacrifice was resolved upon. In so critical 
'^ a position my mind grew more ardent, and my efforts to 
" put an end to our misfortunes were redoubled. At length, 
" being authorised in due form by all the above officers, I 
have agreed with General Espartero that the war in these 
provinces shall cease for ever, and that we all will consider 
" ourselves reciprocally as brethren and as Spaniards, and 
" the bases of this agreement will be made public. And if the 
" forces of the other provinces be willing to follow our ex- 
'' ample, and to put a stop to the ruin of their brothers, 
'^ parents, and relatives, they shall be considered and ad- 
'' mitted ; but for this purpose, it is indispensably necessary 
'^ that they should signify their intention immediately, and 
'^ should abandon those who may advise them to continue a 
'^ war which cannot possibly be maintained. Men are not 
'' made of bronze, nor can they like chameleons subsist on 
'* air. Wretchedness has attained its highest pitch through- 
" out the army after so many months' destitution ; the officers 
" and n.-c. officers being in a worse plight than the private 
*' soldier, as the latter is supplied with clothing, while the 
" former receive only a scanty ration, so that they may be 
" seen marching without shoes, without shirts, and in every 
" respect undergoing the privations and hardships of so 
" harassing a war. When any pecuniary supplies were 
" remitted from abroad, your own keen eye witnesses how 
" they were squandered between those who either received 
" or had the management of them. The country being 
'' oppressed by the most grievous burthens, no one has any 
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'^ more wherewithal to meet his necessities ; and the soldier 
" who heretofore relied on assistance from his family, now 
" feels the poverty of his parents, who deplore the devotion 
" with which they espoused a cause which holds out to 
'^ them only death and ruin. Inhabitants of the Basque Pro- 
" vinces ! let the love of 'peace and union among Spaniards 
'' take eternal possession of our hearts, and let us banish for 
" ever personal rancour and revenge. This is the advice of 
^' your comrade and general, 

" Bafael Maroto. 

" Head-quarters, 

" Villareal de Zumarraga, 
" 30<A Auguxt, 1839." 



Addbess of Espabtebo. 

The CaptaitirOeneral Don Baldoinero Espartero to (lie People 
of the Basque Provinces and of Navarre. 

" Six years of a war which ought never to have broken 
*out in these beautiful and flourishing provinces have 

* reduced them to the deplorable state in which they now are 

* beheld. The flower of their youth has fallen in battle. 
' Trade has suffered failures and losses ; the owners and 

* holders of property, being exposed to incessant invasions, 
'have been reduced to wretchedness. Arts and manufac- 

* tures have felt the paralysing effects of that decay which 

* brings on the ruin of families without number. In a word, 
' every thing in short has felt in that disorganisation and 

* bitterness whereby existence is rendered miserable and 

* precarious. Men of Biscay and Navarre ! behold your 
'present situation. Compare it with the happiness you 
' formerly enjoyed, and you will be compelled to own that 
' the scourge of so sanguinary a struggle has turned good 

* into evil, quiet into terror, the peaceable habits of your 
'ancestors into a desire of extermination, and prosperity 
' into all sorts of misfortune. After all, against whom and 
' by whom has war been waged ? Against Spaniards by 
' Spaniards, against brothers by brothers. You have been 
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" taken by surprise from the very beginning ; you were made 
'' to believe that the defenders of Isabel II. harboured designs 
'^ against the religion of our forefathers ; and the Ministers 
'^ of the Most High, who, if they had acted in the spirit of 
'' the Gospel, ought to have fulfilled their mission of pro- 
" claiming peace and dispensing religious consolation, were 
'' ever foremost in the endeavour to light up this intestine 
" war, which has demoralised the habitations which were 
" before the abode of virtue. 

" Tou were at once deceived by an ambitious prince, who 
" seeks to usurp the Spanish Grown from the successor of 
"Ferdinand HI., from his lawful daughter, the innocent 
" Isabel. And what are his rights ? What just motive was 
" there that made you take arms in favour of Don Carlos ? 
" What positive benefit could you derive from his fondly- 
" anticipated victory? Men of Biscay and Navarre ! doubt 
" no longer of your mistake and of the injustice of the cause 
" which you have been made to defend, — a cause from which 
you could never have reaped any other reward than the 
completion of your ruin. I know that the people are un- 
" deceived, that in their hearts they are thoroughly convinced 
of these truths, and that they love and desire j^ojce at all 
events. Peace has been proclaimed by me in Alava, 
" Biscay, and Guipuzcoa, and this sweet and enchanting word 
" has been received with enthusiasm and hailed with fer- 
" vency. General Don Bafael Maroto, and the divisions of 
" Biscay, Guipuzcoa and Castile, who received only slights 
" and mortifying disappointments at the hands of the 
" would-be king, have already listened to the voice of peace, 
" and have joined the army under my command with the 
" view of putting an end to the war. The fields of Bergara 
"have just been the theatre of fraternal union. Here 
"Spaniards have been reconciled to each other, and have 
" mutually relinquished their differences in order to sacrifice 
" them to the general good of our unhappy country. Here 
" the embrace of peace, the union of the opposed forces, now 
" forming one body and one mind, have laid the foundation 
" for the eternal union of all Spaniards, under the standard 
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" of Isabel 11., of the Constitution of the Monarchy, and of 
" the Begency of the Mother of her people, the immortal 
" Christina. Here has been ratified a Convention for which 
I was suflSciently authorised — a Convention combining the 
interests of all, and which removes rancour, animosity and 
" the mad desire to take vengeance for past injuries. Every- 
" thing must by it be committed to oblivion, everything 
" must by it generously be oflfered up before the altars of the 
" country. And if the forces of Alava and Navarre, which, 
'' perhaps for want of being informed, have not hastened to 
'' enjoy its benefits, should wish to obtain them, I am dis- 
^' posed to admit these forces, and to make every effort to 
" induce the Government of Her Majesty the Queen to show 
" its gratitude to all. 

^^ Men of Biscay and Navarre ! let me not be reduced to 
^' the hard and painful necessity of giving a hostile move- 
'< ment to the numerous, experienced, and disciplined army 
'' which you have beheld. Let the songs of peace resound 
"wheresoever I direct my steps. That our union may 
"be firm and lasting has been the object of my cordial 
"and sincere wishes, and you shall all find a father and 
" protector in 

"The Duke de la Victoria. 

** Head-quarters, Bcrgara, 
" Ut September, 1839." 



( *7i ) 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Catalonia. 

TT is pleasant to turn from Maroto to a province where 
war, and not treachery, was rife — the monntainons and 
picturesque province of Catalonia. There, as in Aragon, 
every Carlist joined with Cabrera in abusing and despising 
the general who had now shown himself base beyond measure 
where many were base — and cruel, ambitious, and mean in a 
superlative degree, at a time when the very air stank of 
meanness, ambition and cruelty. From the first — finessing 
for power, absenting himself in sulky fits when thwarted, 
and returning when his incessant intrigues had again opened 
a door — he was always unlovely. But it was when he got his 
coveted power that the true hideousness of his character 
developed itself. Insolent to the prince whose soldier he 
was, he drew down upon himself a just rebuke ; but rather 
than accept it, he turned against him with the army, and 
with a cowardly tyranny compelled him to withdraw his 
censure. Suspicious and nervous, like all intriguers, he had 
seduced to meet him, and had then in cold blood murdered, 
all the generals whom he most dreaded as rivals. He was 
akin to the other Spanish general, Narvaez, who, when 
advised on his death-bed to forgive his enemies, replied with 
naive truthfulness that he had none to forgive, for he had 
killed them all. Maroto stands out of the diaries of the 
English Commissioners in true and hideous colours. When 
arranging the Convention of Bergara, this soldier — forsooth ! 
whined for conditions as to his own and his traitor officers' 
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pay and rank, and haggled over their respective pensions 
and positions, but never said a word for the poor peasantry 
who for years had risked their lives at his call — for years 
had left their farms untilled, their herds nntended, their 
wives and children in lonely homes, dull with the dread of 
coming disaster. So that he himself were sure of his pay, 
what mattered it for the patient soldiers who, in their blun- 
dering way, had been fighting for an idea ! 

The war in Catalonia was earnest and cruel. About the 
date of the convention being signed. Colonel Edward Michell, 
C.B., Boyal Artillery, an officer of the highest character and 
ability, and one who had seen much service in the great 
Peninsular War and at Bergen- op-Zoom, was appointed 
British Commissioner in Catalonia, to report on the operations 
of the Queen's armies ; and Colonel Du Plat, B.E., and Lieu- 
tenant G. Dickson went as assistants. The Carlists opposed 
to them were under energetic leaders, and in addition to 
several good-sized towns they held all the mountainous parts 
of the province. Colonel Michell and the officers under him 
were employed under the English Foreign Office, and 
received appointments constituting them members of the 
British Legation at Madrid as military attaches ; and their 
duties were to aid by advice and counsel the Christino 
generals with whom they might serve, to render any assist- 
ance in their power as staff officers in the field, and above 
all, to send a faithful report of the occurrences of the 
campaign to the British Minister at Madrid, and to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in England. When 
these officers arrived in Catalonia, in August, 1839, the 
Queen's General-in-chief was Lieut.-General Don Geronimo 
Yaldes, Captain-General of Catalonia ; and the head-quarters 
of the army were at Manresa, an important town about 
forty miles north-west of Barcelona, and twenty-five miles 
distant from Berga, a strong place in the mountains held by 
the Carlists, and their head-quarters in the province of 
Catalonia. The principal duties of the Christino forces on 
the arrival of the English Commissioners included the pro- 
tection of the larger and manufacturing towns of Catalonia, 
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which were generally on the side of the Queen, and the 
hemming-in the Carlists to the monntainoos district to the 
north of these towns, to prevent them from making incursions 
and levying contributions. That this duty was no easy one 
— that the hemming-in of the Carlist force involved a great 
distribution and, indeed, a great dispersion of the Queen's 
troops, will be evident when it is mentioned that at the date 
of Colonel Michell's arrival they occupied not merely the 
permanent fortresses of Barcelona, Tarragona, Leridai 
Gerona, Tortosa, and Bosas, as well as certain castillos or 
forts, but also no fewer than 217 puntos fortificados, or tem- 
porarily-fortified positions. Some of these puntos were only 
single houses or small towers intended to secure an im- 
portant pass, or to observe particular app];oaches ; others — 
generally churches, convents, the residences of the euros, or 
other strong buildings — served in some of the smaller 
villages as a kind of fort, or, at least, a place of refuge and 
security. But by far the greater number of these puntoi 
fortificados were important villages, and even large and 
populous towns, which had either been enclosed ivith walls 
or strengthened by detached towers or forts. The details 
of the works of defence constituting these puntos were 
as various as the localities, or as the caprices of the men 
who superintended their erection. There were, however, 
certain common characteristics. As a general rule, they 
were only constructed to resist successfully attacks which 
were not supported by artillery, and they were so arranged 
as to depend solely on the fire of musketry for their defence. 
Even the larger places, which had towers and forts to 
strengthen the works of the town, were often without can- 
non, or with guns of so small calibre or so great an age as 
to be practically useless. The general mode of obtaining 
the musketry defence alluded to above, consisted in making 
loopholes in the external walls of the outermost houses in 
the village or town which had to be fortified. The spaces 
which intervened between these houses were closed up by 
walls, either of masonry or of rammed earth, and in some 
instances only of loose stones. In such parts of the enceinte 
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thns obtained as were not flanked by the irregularities of 
the honses or walls themselves, small projecting works, with 
a few loop-holes, were constrncted, generally somewhat 
stronger than the rest of the wall, and always of masonry, 
although not strong enough to resist the fire of artillery. 
As few entrances into the place were left as possible, and 
these were protected by small couvre-jportes in front ; and a 
kind of citadel or place of retreat always formed part of 
the inner defence. In some places, these citadels contained 
wells or cisterns, and casemates strong enough to resist 
the fire of heavy ordnance. Sometimes the streets were 
enfiladed by tambours communicating with some large sub- 
stantial building occupied as a quarter by the garrison; 
and in the smaller villages galleries were often thrown 
across the street from the upper stories of the houses, from 
which a useful fire could be maintained against any one in 
the streets. 

In cases where the places fortified as above described 
were situated on commanding ground, or on the steep banks 
of rivers or deep ravines, or even when situated on plains, 
the chances of a successful resistance against an enemy not 
supplied with artillery were considerable. But in a moun- 
tainous country like Catalonia it frequently happened that 
the villages and towns were commanded by higher ground, 
and in such instances their garrisons were much annoyed by 
small parties of the enemy even without artillery. 

Weak, however, as the artificial means of defence in the 
puntos fortificados undoubtedly were, some of them succeeded 
in beating ofi" the attacks of very superior forces. For ex- 
ample, Caldes — although containing only a fortified church 
and vicarage — succeeded in obstructing the passage of the 
corps of Don Carlos in 1837, although accompanied by 
artillery. And, not far from Berga, the most advanced 
position occupied by the Queen's troops, a mere village of 
160 houses, only surmounted by a mud wall, withstood on 
one occasion a three days' attack of artillery ; but on this 
occasion, the heroism of the defenders was aided by feeble- 
ness in the attack. 
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At the time of the defection of Maroto in 1839, the 
Queen's troops in Catalonia— occupied in defending the 
fortresses and temporarily-fortified places — numbered no 
fewer than 55,000 armed men of various descriptions. About 
17,000— half of whom were regular troops— garrisoned the 
permanent forts ; the remaining 38,000 being distributed 
among the pu/ntos. Granting that of this latter number 
upwards of 25,000 belonged to the local militia, and only 
received pay when actually performing military service, 
there still remained absorbed in the defence of these places 
a force of 13,000 men, constantly maintained and clothed by 
Government ; the erection of the works had cost much 
money ; and the supply of ammunition and provisions was a 
heavy drain on the public purse. Were, then, the advantages 
of fortifying these numerous places commensurate with the 
expenses incurred, or adequate in a military point of view, to 
compensate for the withdrawal from the field of so large a 
force? Military men asserted frequently that the points 
fortified were selected with little, if any, reference to their 
influence on military operations. Whether this were the 
case or not, it was undoubtedly true that during the war 
under consideration, little security existed in Catalonia for 
the lives and property of the persons attached to the 
Queen's cause outside the walls of the fortified places, and 
that even a free communication between any two of these 
places could hardly be maintained without great exertion 
and difficulty. The Baron de Meer was the originator of the 
system of fortified places in this Province of Catalonia, and 
he adopted it more in reference to the influence it would 
produce on his administrative and financial measures, than 
from any idea of its military wisdom. In truth, for every 
point that was fortified from military considerations, three 
received garrisons, forts, &c., for the purpose of overawing 
them, and to prevent them from succouring the enemy with 
men or money, as well as to ensure to the Queen's Govern- 
ment the means of levying the contributions by means of 
which the war was carried on. Manresa, for example, the 
Christine head-quarters in the province, was well known to 
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be more warmly attached to the cause of the Pretender than 
any other town in Catalonia, and wonld have doubtless 
assisted him from its many stores and manufactures, ha4 it 
not been for the presence of the Queen's troops. The want 
of more towns in the province prevented the Carlists from 
obtaining what these towns could have supplied, and what 
they sorely required— ammunition, muskets, church bells for 
ordnance, and the ingredients of gunpowder. As far as 
keeping these articles from the enemy, and securing to the 
Queen's Government the regular payment of taxes, was con- 
cerned, the system o{ puntosfortijicadoa in Catalonia probably 
answered the views of its originator ; but this was only done 
at the expense of the efficiency of the Queen's army in the 
field, and was fatal to any energetic or decisive measures on 
a large scale. 

There was much cruelty practised in the operations in 
Catalonia on both sides ; but the Carlist leader, the Conde 
de Espafia, was pre-eminent for his brutal and bloodthirsty 
conduct, and met with a deserved retribution in belbg 
murdered by his own followers. The cruelty went, however, • 
it must be admitted, hand-in-hand with courage ; and 
although the prolonged and undecided campaign in Catalonia 
was too uneventful to demand any detailed mention, and was 
even apologised for by Espartero in one of his addresses at - 
Bergara, it was marked by many acts of individual heroism 
both in men and women, by discipline and united courage in 
the small armies which garrisoned the province, and by an ^ 
absence of that repulsive treachery which clings to -the 
names of such men as Maroto. 
Lieut, c. The treatment of the English Commissioners on their 
Mw^fti arrival in Catalonia was all that could be desired. On 
Oct. 10, reaching Barcelona, all the authorities, civil and military^ 
received them with the greatest cordiality and attention, 
and conducted them over the arsenals, barracks, &c., with 
the utmost frankness. On reaching Manresa, where General 
Yaldes (who had suoceeded the Baron de Meer) had his 
head-quarters, the general received Colonel Michell in the 
kindest manner possible, and issued a general order to 
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the army charging every one to treat him and his 
comrades with all the respect due to their rank as Com- 
mi^ioners from Her Britannic Majesty, and alluding in the 
most flattering terms to Colonel MichelFs former services in 
Spain during the Peninsular War. He also ordered a parade 
of the troops then in the garrison, which amounted to 
9000 good infantry and 700 indifierent cavalry, with two 
12-pounder howitzers and 12 mountain guns on mules, and 
some very bad artillerymen to man them. At this time 
Berga was the Carlist head-quarters in Catalonia, and was 
too well fortified to be attacked except by regular siege. 

The movements of General Valdes were purposeless and 
incessant during the early winter of 1839. " We have been 
" marching perpetually," wrote Lieutenant Dickson ; " we 
t* have walked over half Catalonia (for we scarcely ever sleep 
" in tjie same town twice), but without ever seeing the enemy. 
" Tte Spanish infantry march well ; nearly all our marches 
^' are seven or eight leagues a day, and we never leave a 
'^straggler behind." 

Nothing can better explain the indolence of Valdes, the 
consequent procrastination of the war, and the cruelties 
perpetrated on the inhabitants by the Carlists, than the 
following quotation from an unoflScial letter of one of the 
I Assistant English Commissioners. The remainder of the 
weary and uneventful narrative may well be spared. " On 
" the 23rd September," he wrote, ** the Carlists were be- 
** sieging Camprodon, a large town on the French frontier ; 
" they took the suburbs by storm, massacred the people they 
" found, and burnt the houses, althou/^h we might have cut 
" the besieging army oflf. General Valdes neglected his 
" opportunity, and by his procrastination and delay, only 
'' arrived in time to save the town from sharing the same 
" fate as the suburbs, giving the enemy time to raise the 
" siege, and to retreat with their guns. On this occasion 
" was lost an opportunity of destroying a column of 2000 
" Carlists, who retired safe into their own country from the 
" culpable neglect of our general. . . . Again, on the 8th 
^' October, the Carlist army attacked Moya, a large fortified 
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" town about a day's march from Manresa. We were, at 
" the time the despatch from the Governor of the town 
" arrived, at Barcelona. The despatch, dated the 7th October, 
'* announced that the Conde d'Espana, with 7000 men and 
" six guns, was before Moya, and begged that the general 
** would come up to its succour. Although Colonel Michell 
" and Colonel Du Plat used every entreaty, and urged him to 
" lose no time but to start at once« we did not go out of 
" Barcelona till the 9th (the day after the receipt of the 
'' despatch), and arrived at Moya after a severe march on 
" the 10th, again too late. The Carlist army had retreated 
" only an hour before we arrived, having taken the town and 
" fort by storm, and butchered all the defenders whom they 
*' found. Some of the inhabitants held out in the church in 
" hopes of relief, but surrendered before we came up, to the 
" number of 103 men, women, and children. Their lives 
" were spared, but they were stripped and led away prisoners. 
'* On the 11th we entered what had before been a flourishing 
" place, but was now no more. On entering the fort, the 
" scene was horrible in the extreme ; the defenders lay in 
" heaps, just as they had been murdered, to the number of 
** 140, gashed and mutilated in a terrible manner. Had we 
" marched on the first arrival of the news, we should have 
" saved the town, and might perhaps have beaten the enemy. 
" The Carlists here are not at all discouraged with the recent 
*' events at Bergara ; on the contrary, their numbers are 
" increasing every day by fugitives from the Basque Pro- 
*^ vinces, who pass into Catalonia via France. With such a 
" general as we have at present, God knows when the war 
" will end here ! At present, we are in Manresa doing 
" nothing. We arrived here on the 14th, but I believe to- 
" morrow we march again, nobody knows where as yet, but, 
'' I suppose, to do nothing as usual. ... As to doing, we 
" have done little enough as yet, but we have seen a great 
'^ deal in a short time. I hope I may never see such 
'^ another sight as I saw at Moya the other day ; the people 
" lying butchered in their own houses, even women and 
'* children. The church is the only building standing, as 
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" they had not time to burn it. If we, spectators only, 
** looked on with so much horror, with what feelings must 
" General Valdes have entered this unhappy town, when he 
'* reflected that it was entirely owing to his own laziness ! 
'^ He excuses himself by saying that he did not think it 
*' would have been taken so easily, and might have resisted 
" for some days. . . . The general always listens with the 
" greatest attention to Colonel Michell and Colonel Du Plat, 
" but his laziness destroys all his good intentions." 

The winter of 1839-40 was spent in Catalonia by the 
army which was able to move in the field, in convoying 
provisions and ammunition to the various posts, or in 
carrying out the usual relief of such costly garrisons as 
Solsona. The guerilla attacks made on the convoys by the 
Carlists were gallant and incessant. The marches made over 
snowy heights and through misty valleys by the patient 
Christino troops were frequent, and weary, and dangerous. 
It was the war of a people encamped in isolated posts in 
a hostile country, holding their own bravely against enemies 
active and passive, against natural difficulties, and in spite of 
feeble leaders and an impecunious government. And it was 
a war in which women and children lived daily in dread of 
dishonour and death at the hands of their own countrymen, 
and for reasons which they did not and could not understand. 
The humanity which now gleans under the sign of the cross 
in the battle-fields of our own decade, fled in horror from the 
burning houses and heaps of innocent dead on the mountain 
slopes of Catalonia. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Sacrificb of Van Halen. 

GLANCING southward from Catalonia to the district where 
the Army of the Centre, confronted by Cabrera and his 
generals, was struggling in vain to stamp out the rebeUion 
which was now extinct in the North, let the reader endeayonr 
Lacj MSS., to realise the state of affairs in Aragon and Valencia between 
Ma^,*and ^^^ disa^er met with by Oraa before Morella in 1838, and 
^dewon the successful siege by Espartero in 1840. In a preTions 
chapter allusion has been made to the humane endeavours of 
I the English Commissioners in this part of Spain to put an 
end to the atrocities which disgraced the war. The present 
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chapter will therefore be more a chronicle of the events 
which passed under the notice of these Commissioners, than 
of any of their individual acts. 

The year 1839 commenced to Colonel Lacy at Segorbe. 
He found the new Captain-General, Van Halen, more ener- 
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getic and intelligent than Oraa, bnt nnder sore difficulties 
from want of support from Government both in men and 
materiel. The reinforcements were wanted not so much to 
fight battles as to hem in Cabrera's troops in their mountain 
fastnesses. The inclement weather and the large numbers 
of the Carlists had combined to exhaust their supplies ; and 
if they could have been prevented from making expeditions 
into the plains for food, desertion would have commenced, 
and, as Colonel Lacy wrote, would have embarrassed the 
cause of the Pretender more than twenty actions. Van 
Halen did what he could to compensate for the incapacity of 
the government ; he did not hesitate to assume responsi- 
bility, but seized all the revenues of the provinces and ordered 
levies to be made on all sides. But after these years of war, 
neither levies nor revenues were so productive as they had 
been ; and his recruits required both training and food to 
enable them to face the determined foes and rough work 
to which they had to be exposed. 

While at Segorbe, the kind heart of the English Commis- 
sioner was pained by the incessant tales of cruelty which 
reached him. On one day he learnt that Cabrera, in moving: 
his prisoners from one part of the mountains L another 
finding some thirty unable from weakness to keep up with 
the others, shot them on the road. On another, he heard 
from Colonel Alderson, one of his assistants, that a small 
party of the local militia of Castellon had been surrounded 
by a large body of Carlists in an old tower near Buriol, and, 
being obliged to capitulate, were instantly shot, although 
they had received a promise to be treated as prisoners of war. 
No wonder that Colonel Lacy became more urgent in his 
endeavours, ultimately successful, to put an end to such 
barbarity. 

Acting on a good system, both as regarded the procuring 
information, and exercising a humanising influence on the 
war, the English Commissioner detached his assistants to 
other divisions of the army from that with which he himself 
was serving. The student is thus able to learn many 
interesting facts which would not otherwise have come to his 
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knowledge. In the beginning of 1839, Lieutenant Askwith 
was at Monreal, attached to a force which had been detailed 
for the not very heroic duty of preventing the Carlist leader, 
Llangostera, from making his escape to the mountains with 
some 3000 sheep which he had appropriated from the unfor- 
tunate peasantry on the plains. At this time, Cabrera, who 
had been prevented by Van Halen from pillaging the Bibera, 
was in the neighbourhood of Onda, a place situated at the 
foot of the mountains with a rich plain in front of it, which 
was a favourite resort of the Carlists in the East of Spain. 
It would have been well if the Christinos had been able to 
take and fortify such places as Onda and Alcora, and this 
would have greatly hindered the movements of Cabrera. 
But neither men, money, nor munitions of war were available 
for the purpose ; and the cry for reinforcements from the 
Army of the North fell as yet on deaf ears. As weeks went 
on, a brigade under General Parra it'os sent to strengthen 
the army of the centre, but its orders were that it was not 
to pass a certain line, but was to operate merely between 
Galatayua and Molina, and was not to be considered under 
the orders of Van Halen. Its arrival was therefore a ques- 
tionable boon ; it consumed provisions which might otherwise 
have been available, and it did very little good in a military 
point of view. 

The month of February was mainly spent by Van Halen 
in conveying provisions to Lucena, one of his garrisons, and 
in listening to the urgent entreaties of Colonels Lacy and 
Alderson that he should fortify the castle at least at Onda. 
He gave in so far as to accept a simple plan of defence pro- 
posed by Colonel Alderson, and then retired to Murviedro to 
brood over it. While so engaged, he learnt that his plan 
had been suspected by the Carlists, who were then engaged 
in demolishing the castle which he had so foolishly delayed 
to fortify ! Happily, they were checked before it was too 
late, and the danger which had been averted decided Van 
Halen to delay no longer. Colonel Alderson 's plan pre-sup- 
posed a very modest working party - only 200 men per diem, — 
but when tools were demanded for this number, it was found 
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that they did not exist in the province, and had to be pro- 
cured from Cadiz I It seems almost incredible that in a 
district where war had been going on for years, there should 
not have been tools enongh to fortify a village ; but it vraa 
typical of the laissez-aller system of carrying on the cam- 
paign which had characterised the Queen's generals in the 
East of Spain. With great difficulty, and in main owing to 
the exertions of Colonel Alderson, the castle of Onda was 
considerably strengthened during the month of February. 
During this time Lieutenant Askwith was with the division 
under General Ayerbe, endeavouring, and with success, to 
carry out the wishes of bis chief and his own instincts on 
behalf of the prisoners and wounded, who would otherwise 
have been murdered in reprisal. Ayerbe's division was not 
strong enough to prevent the Carlists for carrying out what 
proved an important measure — the fortification of Segura 
in Aragon, a place lying in the line of march between 
Temel and the district of Alcaniz. Although Parra's divi- 




sion might have greatly aided Ayerbe in this matter, yet such 
were the orders given to it, and the jealousy between Spanish 
generals, that Parra would not go a day's march out of his 
way to assist. Matters becoming serious. Van Halen decided 
on marching on Segura himself, and while en route received 
a satisfactory Royal order placing Parra under bis command. 
He also received when at Daroca the gratifying intelligence 
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that Ayerbe, reinforced by three battalions from Galatayna, 
had defeated the Carlists on the 23rd March* at Cortes, about 
two hours' march from Segura, and had driven them back on 
their new works, which he was, however, unable to attack 
without heavy ar,tillery. 

Without waiting for the necessary information, or perhaps 
acting upon erroneous reports as to the state of the , roads 
and the means of obtaining provisions, Yan Halen decided 
on bringing up a battering train from Zaragoza, and laying 
8iege to Segura in regular way. He awaited the arriyal of 
the train at Garinena, and must have frequently anathema- 
tised the jealousy which prevented him from ordering Parra 
in the first instance to co-operate with Ayerbe, a step which 
would have prevented the Carlists from fortifying Segura, 
and so would have rendered the proposed siege unnecessary. 

The force under General Van Halen's immediate command, 
irrespective of the battering train from Zaragoza, consisted 
of fourteen battalions and 1200 cavalry. Weary of waiting 
and in want of supplies, he at last left Cariiiena, and met the 
train and convoy on the 1st April at La Cartuja. It was a 
sorry train with which to undertake a siege. It consisted 
of three 16-pounders, one 12-inch mortar, and one 9-inch 
howitzer; and all the ammunition on which the general 
could lay his hands amounted to 1500 shot and 1000 shell. 
With this train he was urged on all sides to undertake, 
in the midst of inclement weather and in an inhospitable 
country, the siege of a place both naturally and artificially 
strong, into which Cabrera was pouring reinforcements from 
Valencia, declaring that he was determined to conquer, or 
to make Segura his tomb. 

Sending on his siege-train to Cortes on the afternoon of 
the 4th April, Van Halen with the main body marched to 
the same place from Muniesa on the afternoon of the 6th, 
and, accompanied by General Amor, the English Commis- 
sioner and Lieutenant Askwith, and his commanding officers 



* For his services on this occasion, Lieutenant Askwith, R.A., Assistant 
Commissioner, received the Ist class Order of San Fernando. 
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of artillery and engineers, he rode within 400 yards of 
Segura to reconnoitre, and to realise for the first time the 
gravity of the situation. As he lost his command for not 
proceeding with the siege, and suffered in reputation both as 
a soldier and a loyal Spaniard from insinuations against his 
courage and honour in connection with Segura, it is but just 
to show on impartial testimony — that of the English Com- 
missioners—what actually took place. 

The position of the Castle of Segura was exceedingly 
strong, and it was evident that the Carlists had succeeded 
in making it a respectable fortress. They had also burnt 
the town, which might have been a source of weakness to 
the defence, and the ruins of which were yet smoking as 
Van Halen and his staff made their reconnaissance. Behind 
the castle, on some strong heights, large bodies of Carlists 
were also seen approaching. 

The general asked the advice of both his English and 
Spanish companions, and they all replied frankly that at so 
early and inclement a season, and with so limited a supply 
of shell, the siege could only be undertaken with great risk ; 
for, although the castle might possibly fall in three days, it 
might hold out for ien^ in which case the ammunition would 
certainly be exhausted. He then asked the colonel of en- 
gineers how long it would take to reduce the castle; he 
replied, twelve or fourteen days, and this answer seemed 
to the English Commissioner conclusive, because before the 
expiry of that period one-third of the army would have 
been sick from exposure, and a great many would have 
been otherwise non-effective, as the Carlists would be certain 
to attack some part of the force daily. It was a country Ucy MSS. 
almost without a tree, and every hovel within a league of 
Segura had been burnt ; there would not, therefore, have 
been any cover for the ammunition or provisions, nor even 
a single roof under which to shelter the sick or wounded 
for even a few hours. With an enemy equal, if not superior, 
in numbers to the besieging army, not a day would have 
passed without a combat, nor a night without a surprise. 

The general did not, however, relinquish the siege has- 
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tily; he defrired the commanding officers of artillery and 
engineers to ^nbrnit reports and opinions in writing, and 
eren when he received them, and found them strongly in 
faronr of the abandonment of the enterprise, he hesitated. 
To quote from Colonel Lacr's words : " The general said, 
'' that notwithstanding ererr opinion was against it, he 
thought he should undertake it on« his own responsi- 
bility. I said that the risk was great ; he said, yes, but that 
his situation was rery mortifying, and that the public 
journals would say so much about it. I said I foresaw that, 
** but that in my opinion a general should always act for the 
" best, and not try to please the world. . . . The object, 
'' too, of possessing Segura is, I think, much diminished by 
^' the destruction of the town, by burning which the Girlists 
** hare also rendered the post less valuable to themselves. 
*' Considering the limited resources the Queen's army pos- 
^' sesses in materiel for sieges, and the unpractised state of 
'^ the army in such enterprises, I should almost say it would be 
'^ better to confine all their energies to the persecution of the 
'^ enemy in the field, and, if possible, shut the Carlists up in 
" the mountains, and reduce them by cutting off their means 
" of obtaining provisions. We last night had a very heavy 
" fall of snow here,* and in the mountains it probably was 
" much greater. Had we commenced the siege, the army would 
"have suffered extremely, particularly the cavalry; and it 
" greatly confirms the prudence of relinquishing the siege." 
The above narrative and extract, while not acquitting Van 
Halen of want of forethought, prove his innocence of any- 
thing like treachery. But a victim had to be found, and he 
was sacrificed. His own officers were among the first to 
ManieM, reproach him. " In all the communications," wrote Colonel 
^P[^* ^ *' Lacy, " which I had with the general about Segura, I always 
" expressed my fears in regard to the early season of the 
" year for such an operation in the mountains ; but he con- 
" sidered it to be an expedition of only two or three days at 
" the utmost. Unfortunately, all his officers acquiesced in 

* Cortes. 
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" hie opinion nntil he got into the mire, and now they cover 
" htm with mud. They all now blame him for going at snch 
" a season and with snch small means." 

Anticipating the removal called for by a furious and 
yapouring press, and sore under the injustice and ingratitude 
of his officers, Van Halen applied to be relieved. " If he 
" goes," wrote Colonel Lacy, " we shall at any rate lose a 
" gentleman. He has been too much cramped for want of 
" men and means for any one to form a fair judgment of his 
" abilities as a commander-in-chief." 

The removal of the general took place very soon, but not 
until the following movements of the army had taken place. 
The heavy artillery — save the mark ! — was sent back to 
Zaragcza under escort. Yan Halen and the main body were 
drawn towards Muniesa by a groundless mmour that that 
place, Blesa, and Crnesa had been occupied by the enemy in 
force. He then heard that Cabrera had marched towards 




Valencia, leaving only two battalions and some cavalry in the 
vicinity of Segura. This decided him to go in pursnit, and 
to pass by Segnra ; and after a few skirmishes he arrived at 
Villanueva and Bibel, where he divided his force, he himself 
taking Ayerbe's division, and leaving that officer to consoli- 
date Parra's brigade and the battalions of the reserve. On 
the 16tb of April he reached Ternel, and hearing that the 
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Carlistfl were besieging Tillafkines, he marched with a yiew 
to its immediate relief by way of Sarrion. Se^rbe, Torres- 
torres, and Almenara, at the last-named of which places 
intelligence was receiyed that the Carlists had failed and had 
been obliged to raise the siege. Tan Halen then counter* 
marched to Mnryiedro, where news arriyed of Carlist con- 
centration in Aragon; he therefore at once crossed the 
mountains to Segorbe, and thence to Sarrion, which had 
been menaced by a large body of Carlists, who disappeared 
as Van Halen approached. On the 26th of April he reached 
the Pnebla de Yalyerde, and on the 27th re-entered Temel, 
after a display of actiyity almost nnparalleled among Christino 
generals, and worthy of Cabrera himself. 

At Temel he officially handed oyer the command, orders 
to that effect haying been receiyed, and his successor haying 
been appointed in the person of General Nogneras, whose 
name was notorious in connection with the murder of 
Cabrera's mother. The appointment was offensiyely worded, 
and was pronounced to be merely temporary, and subject to 
Nogneras' good behayiour ; but it was not the less an indis- 
cretion on the part of the Madrid Government. Not merely 
were his abilities below mediocrity, but he was also generally 
disliked by the people, who said that he had done much to 
consolidate the Carlist faction in Spain by invariably retiring 
before it at the commencement of the war, when he might 
have resisted with success. To the English Commissioners 
the appointment, which was happily short-lived, was unpalat- 
able for the reason that the bitter hatred of Cabrera towards 
him might possibly lead to a renewal of the warfare without 

Ooi. Lacj, quarter, from which the armies in the East of Spain had been 

May,* 1839. ^^ recently emancipated. 

Looking back on what had happened under his own eyes. 
Colonel Lacy was compelled to write at the date of Nogneras' 
appointment : " Within the last two years Cabrera has got 
" possession of Canta Vieja and Morella, as well as of several 
" small forts, and he has fortified other places. He has 
" burnt Segura and Cutanda, and depopulated Montalvan 
" and Alvalate, the latter a wealthy place, which contained 
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" 1200 families. On the 20th of April, 1889, they received 
" notice to quit in eight days on pain of death, and at the 
" same time the water was cut off. Not a soul now remains 
" in the town except the garrison of the castle. . . . The 
'* Qneen's troops have not taken a single place &om him, nor 
" do I think they are likely to do so. On neither side is the 
" Spanish army good at attacking fortified places. That they 




" defend them well is, however, evident from the resistance 
" made against ns at Morella, and against the Carlists 
" fourteen times at Lucena, and lately at Caspe, Villafames, 
" and other places." 

No wonder, under these circumstances, that longing eyes 
were cast towards the Army of the North from Aragon and 
Valencia, in search of help, and of some fit leader to com- 
mand them. 



( ^90 ) 
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Concentration. 



Lacy MSS., 
Alderson 
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Zaraji;oz:i, 
June 2:i, 
1839. 



pOLONEL LACY was a conscientious man, and, knowing 
^ that his duty was to report to his government all that 
it was desirable to know, he went about the camps and 
garrisons of the Army of the Centre thirsting for knowledge, 
and like an embodied mark of interrogation. His cariosity 
was too little concealed, and defeated its own purpose. As 
he appeared, full of questions, every staff-officer became 
mute ; or, if they spoke, it was in evasive or deceptive terms. 
Driven frantic by the determined opposition to his investi- 
gations, the gallant colonel wrote to the English Minister at 
Madrid, and in due time a royal order was sent to General 
Nogueras, directing him to furnish to the English Commis- 
sioner all the particulars connected with the campaign which 
he might desire to know. The result of the order cannot 
be told more quaintly than in Colonel Lacy's own words. 
Nogueras had become feeble in body and mind alike, under 
the responsibilities of a command for which he knew he was 
unfitted, and from which he longed to be set free. " The 

* general," wrote Colonel Lacy, " has been and still is, poor 
^ man ! very ill and confined to his bed. He has had inflam- 
' matory rheumatism, I believe ; his right arm was first 

* attacked, and then it fell into his feet. It is reported that 

* he has applied to be relieved, and it would be better in all 

* respects, for he never will be fit to stand a campaign. . . . 
' Notwithstanding that my representation lately that I could 

* not obtain information produced a royal order that every 

* facility should be given to me, I find it very difficult to 
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" ascertain what is going on. I believe I ought to do the 
" general the justice to say that I think he knows very little 
" himself ; for he is always very civil and apparently anxious 
^* to give me news ; and the instant I enter his apartment he 
" screams out for the * Gazette^ to he given to me. I at first 
" thought it was the effect of a sudden paroxysm of his 
" pain. ... I believe they wish to keep him here as a puppet 
" until Espartero can come." 

The period between the disappearance of Van Halen and 
the end of June, 1839, was marked by no special event save 
a few unprofitable successes on the part of General Ayerbe. 
One action was fought by him on the 23rd of May, in which 
he succeeded in driving the Carlists from a very strong 
position above Utrillos, and would have inflicted a very 
serious loss upon them had not General Amor's division, 
which had been intended to co-operate with him, been a 
march behind him. On the 29th of May Nogueras heard 
that the Carlists, who had been besieging Montalban, had 
retired with their siege artillery to Morella, and he at once 
decided on marching to the former place with a large convoy 
of provisions. His movements were, however, checked by the 
arrival of an unexpected order, appointing Ayerbe, who was 
junior to General Amor, to the command of the Queen's 
troops in the Province of Aragon. "To do this," wrote zaragoza, 
Colonel Lacy, " it was necessary to remove Amor, so at the ^^°* '^^^ 
" same time he received leave of absence to visit the baths. 
" The baths are a sort of Chiltern Hundreds to the Spanish 
" Army. If a poor fellow has his horse killed, and has not 
" money to buy another, which is very generally the case, 
" he obtains leave to take the baths." The result of the 
order was that while Ayerbe marched with the troops, the 
head-quarters went for an inglorious term of weeks to 
Zaragoza. 

Ayerbe reached Montalban with his supplies on the 2nd of 
June, and having thrown them into the garrison, was in the 
act of retiring when he heard that the omnipresent Carlists 
had reappeared in front of the fort, and he was therefore 
obliged to retrace his steps. He appears at this time to 

u 2 
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have decided on withdrawing the garrison, which was now 
clamorons for relief; and he obtained a report from some 
obsequious staff>officers that the fort was xmtenable, which 
he considered would justify his destroying it. Lieutenant 
Askwith, who had a good opportxmity of inspecting it at the 
time, said, on the other hand, and without hesitation, that 
the fort was certainly much damaged, but that the garrison 
had made no attempt to repair the breaches, although they 
had ample material, nor to intrench themselves, and during 
his visit were in great disorder and clamorous to be relieved. 
The importance to the historian of such dispassionate evi- 
dence is admirably instanced by comparing his observations 
with the inflated language of the Christine press at the time. 
«£code In one journal the thanks of the public were called for to 
Junru ^^^ ^°^® garrison for " their example of loyalty and heroic 
1839. " constancy in the defence of a fortress, where, without water 
" and other necessaries, no one thought of capitulating, no 
'' one was dismayed, no one desired other than to fight and 
" to die ! " 

The moral injury to the Queen's cause which was induced 
by the evacuation of Montalban was intensified by the usual 
harassing attacks on Ayerbe*s rear guard as he retired, which 
were only prevented from being very serious in their results 
by the gallantry of a smart cavalry commander, afterwards 
famous — Colonel Serrano. The month ended with both 
Nogueras and Ayerbe being idle at Zaragoza, although the 
air was rife with rumours of Carlist activity. And yet at 
least fourteen battalions were at or near this inactive head- 
quarters seeking for food merely, and 1700 men were on the 
march from Madrid to swell their numbers. 
Col. Lacy, Until the 4th of July, when General O'Donnell arrived to 
Jui*°2i'*' relieve Nogueras, nothing occurred. Colonel Lacy, frantic 
1839. and curious, called daily on the commandant, asked him for 
news of the enemy, and warned him that Valencia was in 
danger ; and the general as regularly screamed out for the 
' Gazette,' said he knew nothing of the Carlists, that some 
said Cabrera was in one part and some in another, and pro* 
tested that everything had gone on admirably while he had 
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been in bed. It was fortnnate that O'Donnell arrived when 
he did; and he— the youthful Captain-General, as he was 
called — was happy in having an immediate opportunity of 
displaying his energy. The narrative of his movements 
was given by the English Commissioner with unusual satire 
on the bungling which had rendered them necessary. 
General Asnar had been a considerable time in command 
of the 1st Division, in place of General Aspiroz, who was 
absent on account of illness. Asnar had done nothing but 
march backwards and forwards on the high road, while 
the Carlists were collecting what they required of the 
harvest; and about Lucena they had three or four battalions 
to protect 500 peasants whom they employed by force to 
collect the whole of the harvest as a punishment to the 
Lucenese. . . . Asnar, therefore, mustered resolution to go 
there with five or six battalions to obstruct the Carlists, and 
of course with that superiority he beat them. He wrote 
stating his success to General Nogueras ; and then in the 
pride of his heart and in the glow of victory he went into 
Lucena with two battalions to receive the homage of the 
inhabitants and to write a detailed despatch ; and he sent 
the rest of his force to repose in Alcora. That night 
Cabrera received a reinforcement of three or four battalions, 
and immediately darted like lightning across Asnar's path, 
interposing between Lucena and Alcora. The enemy pos- 
sessing those strong heights with a superior force, it was 
impossible for the four battalions at Alcora to afiford Asnar 
any relief, and he was completely shut up in Lucena. It 
was this fact which compelled General O'Donnell to march 
immediately. He ordered the reserve of five battalions to 
meet him at Carinena, but three battalions had been sent 
somewhere with a convoy, and could not come. Between 
Carinena and Daroca he collected five battalions and nearly 
600 cavalry, with which small force, at some risk, we pro- 
ceeded, and reached Castillon de la Plana on the 14th inst. 
(July) in eight marches, upwards of 200 miles. Here we 
found Amor, the renowned Commandant-General in Valencia 
(under a recent order), with seven battalions and about 500 
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*' cavalry. They had pressed him to attack the Carlists 
" when it was positively. known that there were only four 
'' battalions blockading Lucena ; bnt Amor was too cautions 
" to risk anything, so the affair was left to be decided by 
« O'Donnell." 

Leaving Castellon at 2 a.m. on the 15th July, with a 
force of 12 battalions and 1000 cavalry, unencumbered by 
baggage, O'Donnell proceeded to relieve Asnar from his 
confinement in Lucena, marching by Adzaneta, from which 
place the ascent of the Sierra at once commenced. 

General Aspiroz had recovered sufficiently by this time to 
assume the command of the 1st Division, and he went on 
with the advanced guard to attack the enemy's first position 
near Lucena, which he easily carried. The reserve — five 
battalions — was then ordered to attack the enemy's left, and 
succeeded in compelling the abandonment of what would 
have been an awkward flanking position against a Ghristino 
advance. The battalion of Almanza and the Ca9adores 
then attacked the right of the strong position in front, 
O'Donnell supporting the attack by a general advance, he 
himself heading a line of contiguous battalions in column, 
advancing with loud cheers to the charge, over very rugged 
ground and under a very galling fire. The Carlists would 
not, however, wait for the bayonet, and soon abandoned 
their ground, leaving Lucena relieved, and enabling the 
troops under Asnar to quit the place where they had been 
imprisoned for twenty-two days. 

On the following day O'Donnell's army marched un- 
molested to Alcora, and thence to Castillon and Murviedro, 
having rarely, if ever, had more than three hours' repose 
during any night since they left Zaragoza. 

This military movement is not merely interesting as 
O'Donnell's inauguration, but also for the following reasons 
mentioned by the English Commissioner : " The cool, steady 
" and judicious way in which General O'Donnell directed all 
" the movements, contributed to the success of a day in 
" which the enemy were favoured by the strongest natural 
'* positions, and he inspired the troops with a confidence 
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" which they will not easily forget. . . . The enemy had in 
" all eleven battalions of their best troops and 500 cavalry. 
"The Christinos had twelve battalions and 1040 cavalry; 
" but the ground was so extremely rocky and rugged, that 
" the latter could not act. ... I have rarely seen anything 
" here but guerilla warfare, which is seldom decisive, and 
" only terminates with nightfall. The attack in masses had 
" an evident effect upon the enemy ; he could nowhere stand 
" it, and the combat was over by 11 o'clock in the morning. 
" It is a mode of attack which I have always recommended 
" when circumstances would admit, and I think its advan- 
" tages may be estimated not only by the moral effect it 
" had on the enemy, but also from the smallness of our loss, 
" which does not amount to 300 hors de conibat" 

On the 30th July, General O'Donnell announced his 
intention of besieging or rather attacking Tales ; and at 




TALK*. 
(fVom tketch by Cutond Ixicy, K.A.) 

2 a.m. on the following morning, the army marched from 
Murviedro to Onda. At 4 a.m. on the 1st August, ODonnell 
proceeded to take possession of the heights beyond Artesa, 
towards Tales. The position of the enemy was a strong q^i ^acy 
one ; his right being on the Pena Negra, and a round Valencia, 
tower on the slope between it and Tales ; his centre on 183^9. ' 
the Castle of Tales ; and his left on the precipitous heights 
of El Tosal de la Frontrera and El Tosal de Pedrera. 

The 1st Division, under General Aspiroz, carried these 
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last-mentioned heights withont losa, the resistauce being 
feeble and half-bearted ; and the reserve nnder Brigadier 
Hoyas then took possession of Kl Tosal de Monti, a steep 
monntain opposite the Pefia Negra, on which the breaching- 
battery was at first intended to he placed, the commaDding 
position being supposed to more than compensate for its 
distance from Tales, some 880 yards. Happily, owing to a 
succession of blunders on the part of the engineers, who 
were of the weakest, the battery was nltimately constmcted 
several hundred yards further in advance, but not without 
considerable loss caused by sorties from the garrison, inspired 
by the arrival of Cabrera himself. The battery was olti- 




mately finishetl on the night of the 6th August, and armed 
by degrees ;• but not a little depression was caused by the 
necessity of having to send reinforcements to a body of 



* The Artillery brought bj O'Donncll was very indiflcrenl, trail luucb 
of it becamu uruerviccablc during the siege. Il consiHled of — 
2 IG-pr. guns with TOO rounds of amiuuDilion'^ There were also 

1 13-pr. (tun „ .. 350 „ „ „ / 4 12-jir. moun- 
'2 12-pr. (ihort guns) with 1350 „ „ „ V tain huwitccnt, 
4 T-iii. howitZ(.-ra vtith 450 „ „ „ I nnit 1 T-in. mat' 

2 8-prB. with .. .. 102 „ „ „ ) tcrct. 
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the Queen's troops, called the Division of the Bibera of 
Liria, which had received a severe and somewhat disgrace- 
ful defeat at Chnlilla on the 2nd August, intelligence of 
which reached O'Donnell in his trenches on the 6th. The 
battering lasted seven days, and although at the end of 
that time the tower was much damaged, the breach was 
not yet practicable without ladders, nor had the assailants 
succeeded in setting fire to the town. 

On the 14th August the assault was ordered, and in 
spite of strong resistance the enemy's left was turned, and 
the Bound Tower, which was part of their position on the 
right, was captured, and held in spite of the many waves of 
attack that beat against it during the day. Artillery fire 
was maintained against the breach in the castle, and a 
couple of guns were brought round to the other side to bear 
upon a door which it was hoped might be converted into a 
breach, but which was found to be too well barricaded with 
sand-bags, stone and timber. Had not the Spanish engi- 
neers obstinately refused to accept Colonel Alderson's advice 
to make ladders, the castle might have been carried early in 
the morning, and twelve hours' fighting spared ; as it was, / 
the engagement lasted sixteen hours, and at least 400 of the ^ 
Queen's troops were killed or wounded before the garrison 
of the Castle of Tales surrendered, after a defence as gallant 
as Cabrera himself could have wished. He had gone away 
after making all the dispositions, and his orders for the 
defence were found in the castle. 

Before returning to Onda, O'Donnell destroyed the castle 
and tower, in the hope that the Carlists would no longer 
make use of Tales for the purpose of annoying Onda, and 
depriving it of the supply of water sent to it from the Tales 
heights by a canal. It is probable that he would have done 
better had he garrisoned, instead of destroying, the castle. 
Nevertheless, the moral efiect on the rebels was good, and it 
was decided to enter on the task of reducing many such 
places which had been fortified by Cabrera, and to continue 
it until the arrival of Espartero with the Army of the North 
might render such concentration possible as would admit 
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of attacking the rital pointSy instead of the mere outposts, 
of the CarlUt territory. 

Thi.s resolution was not carried ont at once, as was hoped. 
The activity of Cabrera was never more apparent than 
daring the few weeks in September and October, 1839, 
which followed the receipt of the intelligence that Maroto 
had tnmed traitor, and that Don Carlos had fled to France. 
Marching and conntermarching, with meteor-like rapidity 
and an apparent want of method, which was better than the 
most deliberate scheme, he led O'Donnell and the varions 
divisions of the Army of the Centre many a weary and 
purposeless march ; while at the same timo, with his extra- 
ordinary energy, he counteracted in the minds of the 
peasantry the effect of the news from the North, which had 
stirred his uncouth rage and nearly broken his passionate 
heart. In some places he fired the minds of his listeners to 
such an extent that they ceased to care for Don Carlos, or 
his cause, or anything but this leader, who seemed to them 
an embodiment of victory and life and courage. When 
O'Donnell parleyed with the Carlist garrison of the pic- 
turesque Chulilla, they wrote in huge letters on the wall : 
" Muera Don Carlos, viva Cabrera ! " Cabrera was to them 
their cause, their proved leader, their staunch if exacting 
friend ; beyond him there was nothing but a mist of politics 
and considerations which they could not understand. 

During the first fortnight of October, the advent of 
Espartcro was daily expected at Zaragoza, and intelligence 
of his movements was watched for by O'Donnell with an 
interested eagerness. For it was whispered that Espartero, 
the hero of Bergara, the Duke of Victoria, had determined 
to operate with his own army in Aragon, leaving Valencia 
to the Army of the Centre under O'Donnell ; and this meant 
that all the glory of the campaign, all the final stamping- 
out of the rebellion, would go — not to the ambitious 
O'Donnell — but to Espartero. This was indeed proposed 
))y Espartcro, when he and O'Donnell at last met at 
Muniesa, on the 14th October ; but it was ultimately decided 
that until the arrival of certain reinforcements ordered from 
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Navatte, the 2iid DiTision of the Army of the Centre, with 
seven battalions of the 4th Division of the Army of the 
North under General Gastaneda, should operate together 
nnder General O'Donnell, who was accordingly appointed 
second in command of the united forces of the North and 
Centre. The distribution of the Army of the Centre would 
therefore now be as follows : 

General Aspiroz 6 battalionB, Plain of Valencia. 



Culonel Villa LoDga 3 
General Hoy as 
Uetieral U'iXiunell 
Brigadier Bcccar 
Culuiid Durando 



Calu|u de Liria. 
Sarriun. 
Camarillas, &c. 
Molina du Araguu^ \ 
Cutandsi. 



General Hoyaa was directed to fortify Sarrion, as an inter- 
mediate post between Segorbe and Teruel ; and O'Donnell 
thought how to strengthen Camarillas, as a good depot for 




provisions. Had Espartero advanced towards Forcall, had 
O'Donnell raancEuvred towards Ares del Maestro, and had the 
3rd Division advanced from Palomar, it now seems certain 
that Cabrera would have had no resource but to throw him- 
self into one of his fortified places. But the elements fought 
for him. Winter came on early ; roads became impassable ; 
provisions were scarce ; and the movements of the Queen's 
armies were paralysed. Dating the month of November, 
nothing was done by O'Donnell save strengthening a few 
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points on his lines of commnnication, Eapartero remained 
inactive ; and Aspiioz confined himself to the captnre of a 
few unimportant foits. 

O'Bonnell^iadignant at some conduct of the peasantry 
favourable to Cabrera, and at the continual murders by that 




CASTLE OF ALCALA, 



leader of any peasants friendly to the Queen's cause who 
were employed as messengers — sent a retaliatory message to 
Aliaga (a Carlist stronghold, which he afterwards captured), 
directing the inhabitants to quit the town, or he would bnni 
it to the ground. His words were empty threats ; and he 
appears to have forgotten his message altogether in a few 
days, thereby eliciting from Colonel Lacy the remark that 
*' The Spaniard is a peculiar being, extremely excitable, and 
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" violent in bis decisions. While in this disposition, he 
" gives a strong order which is left to another to execute, 
" who leaves it to another, and another, so that it is 
" seldom or never executed properly, if at all." At this 
time, also, O'Donnell made a demonstration, bnt nothing 
more, against another place which he afterwards captured — 



^'^...^.-:^i^a^^ ^ - 




Alcala. But no real work was done at this time in the 
field ; and all the energies of the variona commanders were 
devoted to the difficnit task of obtaining food in a country 
which had suffered now for years from the desolating 
influence of a bitter war. Cabrera had, in the meantime, 
silenced by terrorism any attempts among the peasantry to 
circulate the true story of the collapse of the rebellion in 
the North, and had issued bombastic proclamations to encon- 
rage his followers, and to throw discredit on his opponents. 

The last few days of the year 1839 were relieved by the 
capture of Chnlilla on Christmas morning by General 
Aspiroz, after a siege of thirteen days, and in spite of a 
determined attempt of another Carlist force under Forcadell 
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to relieve the place. CDonaell also rnnde & reconnaissance 
at this time of another place, Baxix, which he snbBeqaentl; 




took, bnt which he postponed attacking until the weather 
and other circumstances shoald be more favourable. 

The arrival of detachments from other parts of Spain, the 




l.^rtitmri AldertoH^ R.E. 
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collapse of the Garlist cause in the North and in Catalonia, 
and the surrender of many places in Aragon in the beginning 
of the year 1840, foreshadowed the complete overthrow of 
Garlism in the East of Spain, which culminated in the siege 
of Morella. The story would be both long and uninteresting, Col. Lacy 
were one to follow O'Donnell and Aspiroz in their work of Paimer- 
reduction in the Spring of 1840. Suffice it to say that !***"» 
within eleven weeks, dating from the fall of Segura on the 1840. 
26th of February, to the abandonment of Ganta Vieja on 
the 11th of May, the Garlists lost twelve fortified places, 
viz. : Segura, Gastellote,* Aliaga, Villarluengo, Alcala de la 
Selva, Penaroya, Alpuente, Linares, Mora de Ebro, Villa- 
hermosa. Ares del Maestro, and Ganta Vieja, — many of them 
by force of arms, and the remainder abandoned by their 
garrisons. Aliaga surrendered to O'Donnell on the 15th 
April after three days' siege ; and Alcala to the same 
general after two days. 

With these successes came a large number of deserters 
from Gabrera — men flying from the sinking ship of Garlism, 
to which their fierce leader clung to the last. At first, 
these deserters were chiefly the raw and untrained recruits 
whom Gabrera had recently levied; but soon his veteran 
troops came over in considerable numbers. Those who re- 
mained true to him gathered round him, then sick almost 
unto death, in the mountain fortress where he had gathered 
such renown — Morella. 



• 'I'he sieges of Segura and Gastellote were undertaken early in the 
year ai^ainst the wish of Espartero, and were successfully conduc tetl in 
spite of very severe weather. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Second Siege of Morella. 

A S the story of this war draws to a close, the student 
-^ again finds himself near the picturesque city in the 
heart of the Valencian hills — the chief fortress of the Garlists, 
— Morella. 

In the last chapter, the preliminaries to the siege were 
discussed ; the siege itself has now to be described. It was 
the last. act in the drama; but it was an act which could not 
have been omitted without marring the historical justice of 
the war. 

For, the waves of combat had already twice surged against 
the heights which made Morella so powerful. They had at 
first carried Cabrera to easy victory; and then they had 
carried back, as they receded, the discomfited Christine 
general, Oraa. 

A convention, which allowed Morella to change hands 
again peaceably, would have left a grievance among the 
Queen's troops, and a source of vaunting pride for ever 
among the Carlists. Happily for the Christines, Cabrera 
would have nothing to say to the compromise of Bergara; 
and therefore the spring of 1840 saw Espartero at the head 
of a powerful force in front of the now celebrated Morella. 

The illness of Cabrera robbed the defence, no doubt, of 
much of its spirit. Still, the numbers of the garrison, the 
extraordinary natural strength of the position, and the 
obstacles interposed in the way of an attacking force by 
weather and difficulties of locomotion, combined to render 
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this snccessful siege a distinct source of pride siibseqiiently 
to the Queen's troops. 

General Oraa had failed partly on account of the absence 
of an adequate siege-train. Espartero avoided this possible 
source of failure, and remained in Zaragoza until he had 
ensured the presence with the army of sufficient battering 
artillery to render him independent of the precarious fortune 
which attends on simple assaults.* Besides his siege-train, 
he was also provided with three field-batteries, comprising 
four 12-pounders,two 24-pounder howitzers, two 16-pounders, 
two 8-pounders, and two 7-inch howitzers. All this involved 
great difficulty, in such a country, as to transport. To carry 
the ammunition alone, 500 country carts with 2000 mules 
were required. There were also some 300 carts employed by 
the commissariat, besides those required for the regimental 
transport of the various brigades. The whole of the heavy 
guns were also drawn by mules, hired by contract. 

The force to be employed in the siege amounted to about 
20,000, viz. : 

1st Division, Royal Guard .. .. 7 battalions, or 4000 men. 

2nd „ under Brigadier May .. 7 „ „ 5200 „ 

3rd „ „ General Ayerbe 6000 „ 

Brigade of Vanguard 3 „ „ 2400 „ 

Artillery 800 

iSappers •. GOO 

Cavalry 1000 „ 

Total .. 20,000 






To ensure the communications with Alcaniz, a division of 
6000 men under Brigadier Zurbano was posted at Valde- 
robres, at the foot of the mountains of Beceite; two 
battalions and a regiment of cavalry occupied the high road 
from Monroyo to Alcaniz, and garrisons were left in various Lynn MSS. 
detached villages. 

* The battering train of Espartero consisted of 40 pieces, viz., eight Lieut. 
24-prs., twelve 16-pr8., five 14-in. mortars, five 10-in. mortars, and ten Ij7°°j,^*^* 
7-in. howitzers. Each gun was provided with 1000 rounds, each mortar j^^^ 2 ' 
and howitzer with 800. 1840. 
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On the 18th May the battering-train moved forward under 
the escort of the 2nd division as far as the small village of 
La Pobleta, a league from Monroyo, which had been burnt 
by the enemy, and which was subsequently occupied during 
the siege by an infantry garrison. 

On the 19th the head-quarters* marched from Monroyo 
at daybreak. The road almost immediately entered the 
mountains, and the transport of heavy guns became very 
difficult. Added to this, a change for the worse in the 
weather compelled Espartero on reaching La Pobleta to call 
a halt. The 1st division advanced as far as the heights of 
San Marcos, where they encamped within sight of Morella ; 
the main body, with the head-quarters and artillery, en- 
camping on the heights above La Pobleta. During the night 
there was a severe snow-storm, and several men and mules 
were frozen to death ; nor was there any improvement in 
the weather on the following day. 

On the 23rd the army again advanced towards Morella, 
and arrived early in the afternoon within range of San 
Pedro Martir. Espartero himself, proceeding to the opposite 
height of La Pedrera, ordered up the field-artillery, which 
opened an effective and almost unreturned fire against 
the right flank of San Pedro. This fort was the principal 
advanced work of Morella, situated to the north of the city, 
and about 2000 yards distant from it, on a commanding 
height to the west of the Alcaniz road, which ran close 
under it. It was an irregular work, built of solid masonry, 
and with a deep ditch. On the south and west sides it was 
inaccessible, and its north front was well covered by a glacis. 
Its only exposed side was on the east, where the wall was 
completely visible from the height above-named, Pedrera — 
at a distance of about 1000 yards — on the same level, and on 
the opposite side of the valley through which the road 
from Alcaniz passed. 

Owing to its great distance, the communication between . 



♦ With the Ist Division and the Brigade of Vanguard. 
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San Pedro and the city was precarious; and therefore to make 

it more secure, and at the same time to interfere with the 

passage of the Queen's artillery from the North, the enemy 

had erected another strong redoubt. La Querela,* with an 

advanced fleche, between Morella and San Pedro — and about 

midway — which enfiladed the high road, and at the same 

time protected the rear of San Pedro Martir. " The original Lynn MSS. 

" intention was to have made the work of San Pedro much 

" larger, as its importance was very great; and Cabrera 

" made a great oversight in not erecting another strong 

" redoubt on the opposite height of La Pedrera. The two 

" would have protected each other, and their fire crossing 

" on the road in front might have enabled them to hold 

'' against all our artillery for at least a fortnight. Listead 

*' of doing so, he threw much time and labour into making 

" useless intrenchments within the city." 

These, comments of an engineer officer of great ability 
afford another instance of the evil consequences, in war, 
which attend on professional ignorance in a commander. 
Cabrera was deeply sensible of his own shortcomings in this 
respect ; and he found that the esprit and recklessness which 
so often made his tactics successful, were often useless in 
the colder regions of fortification and strategy. 

Between the redoubt La Querela and the city, there was 
a deep narrow valley, across which ran the aqueduct which 
supplied the city with water, and behind which a large body 
of troops could be formed without being seen from Morella. 

It was determined to make the attack on the north front 
for various reasons : among others, because the artillery had 
to come by the Alcaniz road, and it would have cost much 
time and trouble to have transported the guns to another 
front ; and also because the weakest part of the city wall was 
the line between the castle and the gate of San Miguel, as, 
had a breach been once effected there, the whole of the city 
and its interior intrenchments would have been iX)mmanded 



• The Fort of San Pedro Martir, and the redoubt La Querola, had been 
erected subsequently to the first siege of Morella. 
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and taken in reverse from the breach itself. To effect this 
it will be seen that the defences of the north front of the 
castle had to be destroyed, as they flanked the above- 
mentioned line of wall. The fire of the artillery vras 
therefore ultimately concentrated on the castle. 

In 1838, as has already been shown, General Oraa, who 
had only 15,000 men and 7 gnns, made his breach to the left 
of the gate of San Miguel, and did not attempt to silence the 
Jire oftlie castle. He assaulted the breach, and failed. Had 
he succeeded, he would have found it very difficult to main- 
tain himself in the city under the fire from the castle ; and as 
Cabrera was in the neighbourhood with some fifteen battalions, 
Oraa was very fortunate in getting his guns away as he did. 

But to return to the events of the later and successful 
siege. It was necessary to take San Pedro before Morella 
could be closely invested. The army was therefore encamped 
in its front and flanks ; the stores and heavy guns were parked 
in its rear and on the heights of San Marcos ; in rear of all 
was encamped a covering brigade of the 2nd division. The 
fire of the field artillery on the right flank of San Pedro was 
not sufficiently efiective to induce the main attack being 
made on any other than the northern front; and the fire 
from some mortars which were placed during the night of 
the 23rd on La Pedrera to shell the city, was found to be 
very inefficient owing to the great range, very few shells 
reaching the place. 

On the 24th May the engineers commenced a deliberate 
approach against the north front of San Pedro under a heavy 
fire, which was rendered more destructive owing to the 
ground being so rocky as to make it difficult to obtain shelter 
for the sappers. When within 200 yards of the fort they 
covered themselves by a hurriedly thrown up stone wall. 
Behind this wall an infantry force kept up so severe and • 
incessant a fire on the fort that it quite subdued that of the 
garrison, and the sappers were enabled before daylight on 
the 25th to continue their work to within 100 yards of the 
ditch, and to finish a battery for three 16-pounders, which 
were to fire at the small part of the work not concealed by 
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the glacis. Very little injury was done by these guns when 
mounted; but those on La Pedrera produced an increased 
effect, destroying the whole of the parapet on that side, and 
enabling some of the light troops to approach close to the 
ditch. This movement being mistaken by the garrison for 
an assault, led to their exposing themselves in a very gallant 
but fatal manner, the fire from La Pedrera remaining 
excellent and clearing the wall of its defenders several 
times. At 8 a.m. the garrison of the fort sounded a parley, 
and the governor offered to surrender on the condition that 
the garrison should be permitted to retire to Morella. 
Espartero refused ; and as the garrison refused to continue 
the defence, the governor was compelled to surrender at 
discretion.* 

While the discussion was going on at San Pedro, Espartero 
moved some light infantry forward against La Querola, the 
garrison of which showed conduct the very opposite of their 
comrades. Notwithstanding the support of a very strong 
sortie from Morella, they only resisted the gallant attack of 
the Christines for about half an hour, and then shamefully 
abandoned the fort. In this assault, that rare thing in siege 
operations occurred — the employment of cavalry. Espartero's 
escort, always large and always ready, did much to hinder 
and disperse the troops which had sallied from Morella. 
Indeed, the whole of the Queen's troops behaved admirably 
in these earlier operations of the siege. 

With the exception of the covering brigade on the heights The guns 
of San Marcos, the whole army was now moved nearer to ^Zln!]^! 
Morella, and batteries were traced for 15 guns and 10 ^^k^* 
mortars. A natural ridge fortunately existed which greatly 
aided the construction of these batteries, the most distant of 
which was only 800 yards from the city. Before the 29th 
other batteries had been constructed both for guns and 
howitzers, until no fewer than 35 pieces of ordnance were 
in battery, and a tremendous fire was opened on the devoted 



* The strength of the garrison of San Pedro was only 277 of 'ill ranks ; 
and over 1800 rounds hail been fired against the fort by the Queen's 

artillery. 
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town. The remarkable absence of wood in the constmction 
of the houses diminished the extent of the bombardment, 
bnt the destruction wrought was very great, the castle fire 
was almost wholly silenced, the breach in the line of wall 
between the castle and the gate of San Miguel had become 
formidable, and had called forth the same internal precau- 
tions as had been employed against General Oraa ; and an 
explosion of a very destructive nature had occurred in one 
of the largest magazines. The northern defences of the 
castle were soon almost destroyed, and its connection with 
the town by day almost severed. The reply from the castle 
and town was never very warm, and was soon practically 
silenced. 

About 2.30 p.m. an officer belonging to the garrison of the 
castle let himself down by a rope from the western wall, and 
informed Espartero that a meeting of the principal officers of 
the garrison had been summoned, at which he himself had 
been present, and at which it had been determined that the 
garrison of the city should that night endeavour to escape 
through the besieging army and join Cabrera, who was with 
the field force, sick. The garrison of the castle, however, 
some 300 strong, was to remain, and to conceal by their 
continued defence the escape of their comrades. 

On receipt of this intelligence, Espartero took at once the 
following precautions for frustrating the Carlist schemes. 
Directing an incessant fire to be kept up from all the guns in 
battery, he despatched staff officers to the different divisions 
with orders that the investment, which had as yet been very 
incomplete, especially to the eastward, should be carefully 
closed ; that at nightfall the troops should draw nearer to the 
city and occupy in force the roads round the' place, particu- 
larly towards the gate known as the Puerta del Estudio, 
which alone was open ; and that patrols should approach 
close to the city walls in every direction. Lest, however, 
the information brought by the deserter should prove in- 
accurate, the ordinary preparations for a continued siege 
were continued. Two new batteries were commenced about 
350 yards from the north-west angle of the city wall, one for 
four and the other for six guns, and the aqueduct wall was made 
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use of for this purpose. On the south-west side of the city, 
General Ayerbe constructed a battery, at a distance of about 
800 yards, for four 16-pounders which had been brought 
from Canta Vieja; and a couple of field b&tteries were sent 
round to him from the north side. Had the defence been 
prolonged, these guns would have been of great service 
against the somewhat weaker works on that side, in which 
the garrison took refuge on being driven from the north side 
by the heavy fire. 

About 10 p.m. on the 29th, the sound of firing all round 
Morella proved that the information brought by the deserter 
was correct ; and on the morning of the 30th, at daybreak, 
the garrison — still ignorant that their scheme had been 
betrayed — marched out, headed by the governor. To their 
surprise they were encouiltered by the 3rd and 4th divisions, 
and by part of the 1st. In the hasty struggle which ensued, 
about 350 of the Carlists were made prisoners. 

Then followed a horrible scene. Under the impression 
that escape would be easy and certain, many women and 
children had followed the garrison. When the unexpected 
check occurred, the column pressed back to the gates, but 
before they could efiect an entrance a shell fell upon the 
drawbridge, completely demolishing it. The fugitives next 
the ditch were crowded into it, amid wild confusion and 
horrible cries. Mothers were to be seen holding their 
children — all bruised and wounded — aloft, to save them from 
being sufibcated in the growing heap of dead and dying; 
strong armed men, as they fell backwards, grasped at 
comrades, at women, even at little children, like drowning 
men at straws, and dragged them to death with themselves : 
and to complete the horrors of the scene, those who had 
not quitted the city, hearing from the victorious Christines 
the cry of " Viva la Eeyna ! " fired in a panic upon their 
own retreating comrades, many of whom, falling wounded, 
still further blocked the way against the terror-stricken 
crowd. 

This daybreak scene was in a compressed way a fair typo 
of civil war in Spain, and a fitting act with which to close 
the drama and draw down the curtain. It embraced the 
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nsual characters, horrors, and motives which — never absent 
from civil war in any country — were notably present in 
Spain. There was, first, the leaking-out of plans to the 
enemy through the inevitable traitor ; there was next the 
element of surpriaey so chronic in this Spanish War, so strong 
a testimony to the utter absence of those precautions with- 
out which a victory is an unmerited accident, and impunity 
no proof of generalship ; there was the confusion of panic, 
the characteristic of raw and undisciplined troops ; the 
absence, also, of care for women and children, telling of men 
brutalised by selfish terror — that blind and merciless terror 
which infects crowds rather than individuals; and there 
was, as a grim comment on the confusion, the announce- 
ment, when the breathless roll of the escaped was called, 
that the governor — he who should have striven to allay panic, 
to recreate order, to organise retreat, to save women and 
children, — that he had succeeded in efi'ecting his escape. 

The system of terrorism in this war, which the Eliot 
Convention had failed to remove completely, had not only 
infected an unwilling peasantry, fighting often for a cause but 
half understood, but had also touched the professional 
soldier, to whom the disgrace attaching to cowardice should 
have been more deterrent than even death at the hands of 
his captors. 

One of the forts, Santa Clara, having been taken by the 
4th division during the night, almost without resistance, the 
officer second in command in the city, and now acting as 
May 30, governor, ofi'ered at about 6 a.m. on the 30th to capitulate 
on the condition that the garrison should be allowed to 
withdraw to a foreign country. This was peremptorily re- 
fused by Espartero ; and at 8 o'clock the place was given up 
at discretion. 

The garrison* marched out and piled arms under the 
castle. The total number exceeded 3000, with a very large 
proportion of officers. In both the city and castle the 



1840. 



LvnnMSS, * The garrison consisted of the Ist Regiment of Tortosa, 5th of 
Valencia, 5th of Aragon, part of 3rd of Valencia, 2 companies Artillery, 
2 companies Sappers, 2 companies Minonos, and about 300 armed peasants. 
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magazines were fonnd stored with provisions for several 
months. 

The same engineer officer as has been quoted above snms Lieut, 
up his narrative as follows : — " The defence was entirely Ly»>»>j^E., 
" confined to the advanced work of San Pedro Martir, whose June 2/ 
" garrison behaved well. When that fort fell, the enemy * * 
" was panic-stricken, and scarcely made a show of defending 
" the works of La Querola and the aqueduct, which, par- 
" ticularly the latter, might have held out for some days. 
" When the batteries were commenced against the place, the 
" fire opened on them from the castle was very weak, and 
" scarcely a casualty occurred in them during the whole 
" attack. The garrison appeared entirely to trust to the 
" repelling of an assault, and were obviously ignorant of the 
" great power of so numerous a train of heavy artillery. To 
" this cause, and the explosion of the magazine, may be wholly 
" attributed the fall of this formidable place with so little 
" loss of life* in the short space of eight days. The fall of 
" Morella has put an end to the civil war in Aragon and 
" Valencia. Cabrera, with his remaining force, has already 
*' crossed the Ebro, and the divisions of Ayerbe and Zurbano 
" have followed him." 

The following pieces of ordnance were captured in 
Morella: — 

Iron, 
1 16-pr. 1 12-pr. 

1 18-pr. 1 4-pr. (spiked). 

Brass, 
2 16-pr8. 1 12-pr. howitzer. 

2 12-prs. 1 l(>-pr. „ 

2 8-prs. 18 Small brass mortars for 

1 lO-in. mortar. throwing hand-grenades. 

2 7-in. „ 

This siege of Morella had an importance which was over- 
looked by contemporary writers.f Some of the reasons for 
this assertion may be found in the narrative ; a strong senti- 

• The loss of the Queen's troops was only 100 killed and wounded, 
t It is not even mentioned by the Annual Register (England). 
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mental reaBon existed in Morella having been associated with 
Carlist triumphs ; but not the least was that it afforded an 
excellent opportunity of contrasting the Qneen's troops, in 
their now admirable organisation, with those who had in the 
earlier years of the war been so deficient in discipline, drill, 
and equipment. And if the army before Morella in 1840 
was in every way superior to that which wandered fooliahly 
and purposeless some years before around Vittoria, Pamplona, 
and Miranda, who can measure the greater contrast between 
the Espartero of 1836, fiery but ignorant, brave but vacillat- 
' ing, and the same leader, now fittingly termed the Duke of 
Victoria, who did not allow recent successes to excite him, 
but with elaborate deliberation planned and executed bis last 
worthy exploit of the war—the second siege of Morella. 




( i^b ) 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The End of the War. 

THE importance to the Queen's cause of the Convention of 
-*- Bergara was very apparent to those who were engaged 
in the sieges of the fortified places in Aragon and Valencia, 
of which a sample has just been given in detail. Had not 
Espartero's army been released, the successful operations 
of that of the Centre in the East of Spain would have been 
impossible. The Army of the Centre would have been 
fortunate had it succeeded in obtaining the necessary 
provisions for its own existence ; — the capture of fortresses 
would have been a luxury utterly beyond its means. The 
arrival of the Army of the North — its presence, even when 
inactive — acted on the spirits of their sister force like a 
stimulant : and before the troops, who would otherwise have 
merely fed themselves and been thankful, the strong places of 
Cabrera went down like the walls of Jericho. This is no 
fanciful opinion of historians, — than whom, in these times, 
no men are more fanciful or opinionative. The Christines Aideraon 
themselves, with the impartiality which goes hand in hand 
with confidence, admitted it. Cabrera had made the East of 
Spain bristle with strong places. The materials existed in 
the forts, castles, and churches, which had been created and 
strengthened to meet the cry of defenceless citizens, lawless 
chiefs, and wealthy but timid priests. Most of these sources 
of defence in irregular warfare had been strengthened by 
restoration of the walls, and by the addition, in the most Askwith 
commanding situation, of a light loopholed wall, quite ^^* 
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sufficient for practical defence in the many districts in tl 
Maestrazso which were inaccessible to artillery. 

Climate, peasantry, exhausted pastures, infamous roads,- 
all these, also, were obstacles to the Christino efforts t 
subdue Cabrera. But there were moral, or immoral, ageni 
also at work to thwart the forces of Isabella in the Eastern 
campaign. The name of the child-queen had been trumpete 
over the land as a synonym for liberty, pure govemmeni 
and respect for popular impulse and sympathy. And yei 
after years of trial of a representative form of government 
the English Commissioners — devoted to the cause of con 
stitutional liberty — were obliged to admit that as yet \\a 
course in Spain had been merely one of intrigues and dis- 
honest practices, such as shocked the advancers of reallj 
liberal opinions. Writing in 1840, one of the Commissionen 
had to admit that " shameful jobs and bribery and corrup- 
" tion are flagrant throughout this unfortunate country ii 
" all places under government." To the student, in 1877j 
the record of political incapacity and selfishness, — of a press 
both petty and mendacious, — suggests the parallel of a South 
American Eepublic or a British Colony. 

And, to crown the edifice — to surmount as a monstrous 
deadweight the Juggernaut which was crushing the infant 
constitutional liberty of Spain, — enters Louis Philippe, 
breathing platitudes, and meaning nothing but opposition. 
If the King of the French had in him the power to do any- 
thing so strong as to hate, — he loathed representative 
government, while he professed admiration for the people. 
He wished to be considered the Nestor of the Bourbons, and 
to command in Spain as if it were a French Province. And 
yet, in spite of failures in Spain, and intrigues from France, in 
this last year of the war, one of the English Commissioners 
was able to write : — " It is well worth remarking that even 
" the French, as well as the English, who have been on the 
'' spot, and had ample opportunities of investigating the true 
" state of the case, and entering into the question — which is 
" one of principles, not of succession, — all become convinced 
" of the impossibility of Don Carlos ever reigning in Spain : 
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" and all who wish well to Spain cannot do otherwise, if he 
" be a civilised being, than see the immense advantages to 
" this fertile and splendid country in possessing a repre- 
" sentative and responsible government." 

If this were true in 1840, it is equally true now, and 
in other countries than Spain. Monarchical institutions, 
" broad-based upon the people's will," offer the stability 
which is absent, and the freedom which is present, in a 
republic. The statesman who refuses to let all have a voice 
in the government of a nation who prove their stake in it 
by direct contribution to its welfare, is sitting on the safety- 
valve, and is ignoring the first lesson of Conservatism. To 
widen the base on which the edifice of the State is reared, 
— to enlist the sympathies of as many as possible of the 
governed in the mode and success of the government, — to 
arrange that not a voice however foolish, however unreason- 
able, shall but feel that it has means of expression, — to break 
down the political barriers between classes, without anni- 
hilating the social rights of privacy which belong to rich 
and poor alike, — these are the maxims of true Conservatism 
— the secret of strength in a nation. Don Carlos — in lieu of 
this — offered priestcraft and despotic power to Spain : and 
the nation, although weary of the littleness of the men who 
acted in the name of representative government, and sick 
of the Liberalism which was aggravated by hypocrisy and 
corruption, turned its back upon Don Carlos and would 
have none of him. As Colonel Alderson said, it had become 
a question of principles, not of succession ; and although the 
wizards who affect to work charms in the name of liberty 
are often sorry impostors, and dullards, and selfish dema- 
gogues, the principles of liberty are eternal, and though at 
times obscured, are never extinguished. Spain has gone 
through much suffering since 1840 ; but the horizon is 
clearer now, and in the words of a recent writer — 
" Those who know what Spain became under Alberoni and 
" Charles III. will hesitate to assert that this noble country * Times/ 
" will not be powerful and great again." ?87i^^' 

Although the fall of Morella, succeeded as it was by 
the capture of Berga, practically terminated the War of 
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Succession, there were many opportunities afforded to the 

English CommiBsionere, during the last six months of 




MANZAKEBA. 



hostilities, to distinguish themselvea with the armies under 
Aspiro/, O'Donnell, and in Catalonia, where Van Halen had 




received a new command : 
movemeuts that snch pli 



it was during^ the earlier 
Manzanera, in Aragon, a 
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place between Teruel and Segorbe, near Sarrion, were taken, vide supra, 
— and the many others mentioned at the end of a previous P* ^^^' 
chapter. General Hoyas — with whom was Lieutenant 
Askwith — had the honour of taking Manzanera, on the 
14th December 1839, the Carlists making but a feeble 
resistance. Beceite and Castel Favit were scenes of similar 
Christino successes. 

In April, 1840, Colonel Wylde was appointed Equerry to 
H.E.H. Prince Albert, and returned to England. He was 
selected, at the end of the war, to convey to Espartero, from 
Queen Victoria, the cross of the Bath : and he arrived at a 
time of coldness and jealousy between the Queen Dowager 
Christina and the victorious general, which he was happily 
able to remove for a time. Colonel Michell, then in Cata- 
lonia, was appointed Chief Commissioner in his place, and 
was ordered to proceed to Espartero's head-quarters, then Dickson 
at Monroyo, preparing for the siege of Morella. He was ^^^' 
accompanied by Lieutenant Dickson, but such was the un- 
settled state of the districts in the East of Spain, that in 
order to proceed from Barcelona to Monroyo he had to go 
through France. Lieut.-Colonel Du Plat was left as Com- 
missioner in Catalonia, and his tact and talents are borne 
witness to by the recorded expressions of thanks and esteem 
from the Spanish generals with whom he served, and the 
testimony — in language of warmth and affection — of Michell 
Colonel Michell himself. In leaving the narratives of these ^^^' 
English Commissioners in Spain, one rises with a strong 
sense of the courage, endurance, far-sightedness and con- 
scientious truthfulness which animated them all ; and every 
Englishman must rejoice that his countrymen were of 
service to the cause of humanity as well as that of con- 
stitutional liberty in Spain. Their genial and cordial 
demeanour, their modestly-offered counsel and advice, their 
great tact and unselfishness, endeared them to the Spaniards ; 
and although there have been more brilliant pages of the 
history of the English in Spain than that now treated, there 
are none recording a more pleasing instance of that which 
is happily characteristic of English officers, — the quiet and 
thorough performance of duty for duty's sake. 
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Dickson It was about the end of June, 1840, that Espartero qnitte 

^^^ Lerida, and directed his march on Berga, where he arrive 
on the 4th July. Here, after the fall of Morella,* Cabrer 
had in person collected all that remained of the Garlic 
forces — about 10,000 men, — and attempted to make a stani 
against Espartero's Army of the North, numbering at leas 
25,000 men, with a large proportion of field artillery 
Cabrera trusted to the strength of the lines round Berga— 
strong redoubts occupying all the important positions, an( 
the town and castle also being well fortified. But he wai 
outflanked and overpowered; and, after a short resistance 
the Carlist troops abandoned their redoubts in succession 
and the town itself was carried by escalade. The Carlists 
leaving both the town and the castle, took to the mountains ; 
and in a few days Cabrera entered France with some 700C 
men, who laid down their arms and were interned in towns 
in the interior. In a quotation given by BoUaert, but from 
a source not named, it is said that '' Cabrera on the last daj 
" of the campaign exposed his life a thousand times ; and 
" had it not been for his orderlies, who tore him from a 
parapet and mounted him on horseback, he must have been 
bayoneted." The courage of Cabrera, his military skillj 
his terrible provocation, his wisdom in steadily extending and 
Cordoba, sccuring the frontiers of the district under his rule, hifi 
Vol. IV., marvellous power of exciting the devotion of those who served 
him, — all these qualities at times make one almost forget his 
cruel and atrocious conduct, especially to prisoners and 
wounded. One of the English Commissioners, who had much 
to do with efiecting the exchange of prisoners, was com- 
pelled, looking back on his experiences, to say that " Christino 
"prisoners in the hands of the Carlists were aZii?ay« huddled 
** together in misery and filth with very poor rations ; and 
" that as a general rule they perished, few surviving the 
" hardships they had to endure." And if any further prooi 
is needed of the naturally cruel disposition of this remarkable 






* Oencral O'Donnell was not idle at this time ; and at La Cenia, one 
of the actions fought by him, one of the English commissionen wai 
wounded. 
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man, it will be found in the following circnmstance narrated 
by another of the CommissionerSy Colonel Alderson, from 
personal knowledge, and — as he wrote — " a matter beyond 
'' dispute." Cabrera, having at Yillahermosa, as his billet, 
the house of Senor Monferrer — a friend of himself, a staunch 
Carlist, and a Captain of Bealistas, — ^became enamoured of his 
patron's daughter, and molested her with his attentions. 
His passion being in no way reciprocated, and he having 
uttered threats against her should she not yield to his 
entreaties on his next visit, the girl spoke to her father and 
implored his protection. The latter at once arranged to have 
her sent out of the town before Cabrera should return ; and 
when asked by the fierce lover on his next arrival what had 
become of his daughter, he merely replied that she had left 
Yillahermosa. Cabrera made no remark at the time; but 
that day, after dining with his patron at his hospitable 
board, he told him that he was wanted without. The un- 
suspecting host went out, and was seized at his own door by 
some of Cabrera's men, and shot. In the annals of atrocity 
it is difficult to find a worse crime than this. Even savages 
respect the rites and debts of hospitality : but to murder a 
man whose only offence was saving his child from shame, was 
a degree of brutality reserved for Cabrera. 

The rebellion died at Berga. A few uncaptured places 
of no importance remained in Aragon and Valencia, — like 
shallow pools in the hollows of the sands when the tide goes 
out ; but they soon disappeared in the sun of national rest 
and happiness, under which all discontent evaporated. The 
labour of building up the weary and disintegrated nation 
had yet to come ; but the nightmare of civil war had passed, 
and all men could now breathe freely. Jealousy would soon 
come — that parasite of success, — but it was confined to those 
who thirsted for power, a thing which under the new regime 
seemed accessible to so many. The masses had rest. The 
sword was sheathed; and, as old opponents gazed at one 
another over ripening fields, the dead past buried its dead, 
and its horrors seemed but a dream. One by one the English 
in Spain disappeared. Their mission of philanthropy in war 

Y 
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eoded at Betga : their duty as chroniclers of an evil time 
passed away when the right bad conquered the wrong, and 
the harrest-fields of Aragon and Navarre had ceased to gire 
crops of dead men, and offered instead to heaveo the gratefal 
thanks of a people no longer hnngry, hnt at rest. The 
homely pleasnres which had flown from peasant cottages 
while war and terror and cruelty stalked abroad, retnmed to 
roost in a land where nature supplies so readily her simple 
joys, and where a great history should fnnxish an ennobling 



The English quitted Spain : and of all the CommissionerB 
there was not one whose subsequent career has not justified 
the promise of usefulness made upon Spanish fields, and (^ 
humanity registered amid Spanish agony. The relent- 
less scythe of Time has mown down those whose years 
numbered most in Spain. The Snglieh Commissioner, far 
excellence, lived to be the father of his corps ; and, while the 




halting pen strove on these pages to record his work, he 
passed to a rest better than follows earthly wars, and to a 
brightness greater than is born of Spanish suna. Another 
at Jaffa, on historic ground, shufBed oEF that mortal coil 
which he bad so nobly worn, laying it down as he had ever 
worn it, in the midst' of earnest and reproductive work. And 
yet others— one great in courtly diplomacy, the others 
masters in technical science — have passed away, inscribing 
on the sands of their age's progress footprints which their 
followers will come npon with wonder, whispering as they 
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gaze on them that there were giants in the land in thoBe 
days. The others yet live to prove that there is as great an 
epitaph as worldly honour, or even worldly love, — the epitaph 
that to the last they have worked for the advance of their 
corps and of the world. 

The English quitted Spain: but, alas! two sorts of 
Spaniards were left who have ever been a source of restless- 
ness and trouble to Spain — the selfish soldiers and the 
hungry politicians. The graves of those who fell at Morella 
were not green, the children whose crying was hushed at 
the name of Cabrera were infants still, when that occurred 
with which this narrative finishes — the rising at Madrid on 
the 7th October, 1841. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Seventh op Ootobeb, 1841. 

ALTHOUGH the narrative of the actual war is no' 
^ finished, there was a subsequent occurrence whic 
took place at Madrid, and which is worthy of commen 
as being a key to many, if not most of the troubles c 
Spain. 

Patient and amenable to discipline as the Spanish soldie 
is, these very qualities make him often a tool in the hand 
of ambitious officers ; and in the history of Spain during th 
past forty years there have been too many of such designiuj 
leaders. To Englishmen the combination of intrigue witl 
the possession of military authority is happily unknown 
in no time of civil trouble has the nation ever to ask wha 
the army will do ; officers and men may entertain politicn 
opinions, much as their fellow citizens do, but when thei 
military services are required, they know no politics bu 
obedience. It is greatly to the credit of the nations 
character that the sense of duty in the army eclipses al 
individual opinions, overcomes all personal reluctance, an< 
drowns all recollections of disappointment or even c 
grievance. The contemplation of official favouritism an« 
! jobbery, and the hope of attaining rapid promotion, hav 

: been the origin of most of the disloyal risings amou] 

Spanish officers. It cannot be said that in the English Arm; 
promotion is very rapid, nor is its history totally devoid c 
grievance and even hardship; but far above all persons 
considerations the English officer places the grand missioi 
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of his life, that of displaying in the midst of a bnsy people 
the standard of unselfish duty. 

The events of the night of the 7th October, 1841, afford 
an instance of that selfish ambition of Spanish officers, so 
fruitful of anxiety and unrest to their country, and so dis- 
loyal to the chivalrous character of a true soldier. It must 
be granted that the Convention of Bergara contained pro- 
visions which were almost certain to lead to disorder and 
disaffection. The officers who were allowed to transfer their 
services to the constitutional army were not likely to quit 
themselves in a day of the old opinions for which they 
had fought so long ; nor were they likely to be very cordially 
received by their former opponents. So sudden a reconcilia- 
tion, also, was not very sincere. With the cessation of 
active employment, unsuspected differences of opinion and 
of interests speedily revealed themselves, and were increased 
by the honours paid to the more fortunate. The situation 
became more complicated than ever, when the Queen 
Dowager was defeated in politics by Espartero ; for she not 
only had a powerful party in the army, but was also a woman 
who was not likely to let her party sleep. There was a 
growin|||danger, also, which had hardly been visible to the 
army while actively employed, but which was becoming 
daily more apparent with the growth of extreme doctrines, 
and the boldness of extreme utterances at Madrid. With 
the development of constitutional liberty in Spain would 
come inevitably a change in the relative positions of the 
Army and the State. The former, instead of being the dic- 
tator of the latter, would be reduced to its proper sphere, 
and be merely its right hand. Were the development to go 
beyond constitutional liberty, and to land the country in 
anarchical radicalism, the army — it was true — as history had 
always shown, would again assume the dictatorship. But 
there was no inclination among the officers who hankered 
after the old despotism, and despised the Madrid enthusiasts, 
to wait for this last contingency. They hoped by immediate 
action to prevent any further advance in the direction of 
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radicalism, and at the same time to secure for themselves 
some of the state loaves and fishes. 

Unsuccessful as the revolt was, it was not unskilfully 
planned, and it evinced considerable knowledge of the 
Spanish character. Knowing how indifferent the masses 
were to the political revolutions with which at Madrid they 
had become so familiar, the disloyal officers did not take them 
into consideration at all, as regarded the actual Smeuie. 
But being at the same time aware that these same masses 
were patriotic at heart, and always loyal to the Government 
de facto, provided that they could in their simple way see 
that it was also the Government de Jure, the leaders of the 
revolt decided on endeavouring to secure the person of the 
young Queen, and on assuring the people that their act was 
to save her from evil advisers and enemies. In this resolu- 
tion they paid an unconscious compliment to that deep 
loyalty and patriotism in the Spanish people, the existence 
of which has been before pleaded in these pages, and which 
on the night now under consideration manifested itself in 
an unexpected manner. In the tactics adopted towards the 
troops whom they hoped to seduce, the rebel officers justified 
what has been said of the loyalty of the rank Ikid file. 
They did not so much attempt to convince them by argu- 
ment, as to win them by an appeal to their feelings. They 
knew that they were not so fickle as themselves, and that 
they were ready to follow leaders whom they loved, and 
under whom they had fought in honourable combat, without 
feeling or expressing much doubt. Popular leaders were 
therefore told off to assume command of their old regiments 
at the critical moment, with an appeal to follow their old 
chiefs yet once again in defence of the Queen. 

The Government was aware of the intended conspiracy, 
but had been led to believe that it had been postponed, 
pending intelligence from the Basque Provinces. Precau- 
tions were not, however, discontinued ; and strong detach- 
ments of troops and of the National Guard were distributed 
in various quarters of the metropolis. The troops actually in 
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Madrid on the 7th October, 1841, besides three batteries of 
artillery and twelve squadrons of cavalry, consisted of the 
following regiments : — 

1 Regiment of Guards, containing 3 battalions. 
1 „ „ Princessa „ 2 „ 
1 „ „ Soria „ 3 „ 

1 „ „ Lucbana „ 3 „ 

in all eleven battalions, or about 9000 men. 

But the Government was also able to trust thoroughly the 
National Militia of Madrid, consisting at that time of nine 
battalions of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and eight 
guns. The service done by this force was as valuable as 
it must have been unexpected by the insurgent officers. 
Keferring to this occasion, the resident Military Commis- 
sioners from England in Madrid wrote : — " It may with 
'^ truth be said that in the rebellion in the capital on the 
" night of the 7th October, 1841, the National Militia saved 
*' the Queen and Constitution ; for the garrison alone would 
" have been insufficient. Never did the Militia of all ranks 

and political opinions muster so strong as on that eventful 

night, and they did their duty during dreadful weather 
" with the steadiness and order of a parade." 

Strong suspicions had been entertained of some of the 
regular regiments, and of many of the officers of the Guards, 
who were known to be of very reactionary opinions. Many 
of these latter were quietly separated from their men, and 
the command of the Infantry of the Guard was given to a 
thoroughly reliable officer. Brigadier Velarde. The corps 
considered most worthy of confidence were the Luchana and 
Princessa, which had both served under the personal command 
of the Eegent, Espartero, during the greater part of the late 
war, and the latter regiment especially had for some time 
been looked upon as a model of discipline. Nor was any fear 
entertained with respect to the Hussars and light cavalry 
regiments. 

Between six and seven o'clock p.m. on the 7th October, 
information was received by the Regent from different quar- 
ters that the revolt was on the point of taking place ; and 
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immediate orders i^ere therefore issued for the garrison to 
get under arms. Ahout half-past seven, firing was heard in 
a harrack situated in the outskirts of the town, which was 
in the joint occupation of the Hussar and Princessa regiments. 
The National Militia beat at once to arms, and by a precon- 
ceived signal, every house in Madrid was at once illuminated. 
The troops were distributed with great judgment in all the 
principal streets and public buildings, the Captain-General 
and chief military authorities stationing themselves in the 
Post Office, the civil authorities in the Town House, and the 
Eegent directing the whole operations from his own residence. 

By eight o'clock the firing first heard had ceased, and was 
transferred to the Palace, where it continued more or less 
actively until three a.m. on the 8th. During the greater 
part of the night, the rain fell in torrents. 

The general plan of the insurgents was to assassinate the 
Begent, to take possession of the young Queen and her 
sister, and, if necessary, to carry them off to the Basque 
Provinces, which they expected to be in arms to receive 
Abkwith them. The principal persons implicated were Generals 
Msa'^"* Leon and Concha, both very distinguished for their services 
under Espartero during the war. Brigadiers Norzagaraz (late 
Under Secretary of War), Pezuela, and Quiroga, Colonels 
Fulgosio and Nuvilas, several officers of the Guards, and 
others who had joined the Queen's army from the Carlists at 
the Convention of Bergara. 

Their hopes of success appear to have rested entirely on 
the chance of gaining over the whole or part of the garrison. 
To effect this, it was arranged that General Leon, dressed in 
the Guards' uniform, should place himself at the head of that 
corps, which he had formerly commanded, and that General 
Concha should do the same with the Princessa, of which 
regiment he had been colonel, and in which he was much 
respected and beloved.* Leon failed in his attempt ; Concha 
for a time succeeded. 



* CoDsiderablo sums of money had been spent in attempting to suborn 
the tnK)p8, and the exterior guard of tlie Palace had been tam|x9xxl with. 
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The Ist and 3rd battalions of the Guards were in a 
barrack at a considerable distance from any other corps. 
After the suspected officers had been weeded out, the new 
colonel, Velarde, and the few remaining officers, found 
that they could trust the mass of the regiment thoroughly, 
it not being even tainted, as far as the men were concerned, 
with disloyalty. Not only did they resist the seditious 
harangues of the dismissed officers and others, who found 
their way into the barracks, but they even expelled them by 
force, and, by order of the colonel, fired on them when they 
attempted to re-enter. They also arrested Brigadier Nor- 
zagaraz, when he came to the barracks in search of General 
Leon; and behaved altogether so loyally that before nine 
o'clock Leon abandoned all hopes of doing anything in this 
quarter. 

It was otherwise with the Eegiment of Princessa, so 
trusted by the Eegent. Its devotion to General Concha, 
and the treason of the lieutenant-colonel, overcame its 
loyal discipline. Concha presented himself at the barracks, 
in plain clothes at first, at 7 p.m., and was met by the 
lieutenant-colonel, Nuvilas, who made the two battalions 
fall in under arms. Concha then addressed them, calling 
on them to save the Queen from th6 hands of traitors; 
and his appeal was endorsed by the lieutenant-colonel, and 
by two majors who had been gained over. The men, carried 
away by their feelings, and deceived as to the motives of 
their leaders, yielded to the appeal. Colonel Ena, a loyal 
officer, who commanded the regiment, was at this time un- 
fortunately absent from barracks. 

Concha, knowing that the officers of Hussars who were 
in the same barracks were hopelessly loyal, surprised and 
made prisoners of them all, with the exception of the colonel, 
Eodriguez, who was absent in search of orders, — and three 
subalterns. 

The orders now given to the mutineers were to force the 
quarters and stables of the Hussars, and to shoot the horses. 
So stout, however, was the resistance made, that Concha, 
being pressed for time, sent a cowardly threat that he would 
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shoot all the officers already in his hands, unless the regiment 
surrendered ; — and his threat was successful. 

Leaving five companies of the Princessas in charge of the 
prisoners, he then marched to the Palace. He had scarcely 
left the harracks, however, ere Colonel Ena, who had been 
added to the other prisoners on his arrival, appealed, with 
the aid of other officers in the same predicament, to the loyalty 
and traditions of his regiment, and exposed the machinations 
of Concha and the other insurgents. His eloquence was 
successful ; the five companies at once returned to their duty, 
and the released Hussars marched without delay to the posts 
which had been previously assigned to them. 

Concha reached the Palace before eight o'clock, and took 
possession of the theatre and other large buildings in the 
vicinity. No resistance was made to him on the ground- 
floor of the Palace, the guard having retired to the armoury, 
a large building commanding the southern part of the 
Palace, where they remained quiet and inactive all night. 
Their conduct does not appear to have been satisfactorily 
explained, except on the theory of bribery. 

From this time, the whole contest was concentrated in the 
Palace itself, — the troops stationed elsewhere by Concha 
being almost immediately driven there by the garrison and 
the Militia. The Queen's apartments were on the first floor, 
and the custody of the royal person was entrusted to the 
Alabarderos, a company (about 180 strong) of veteran ser- 
geants, with the rank of officers, selected on account of good 
conduct and long service. Their guardroom was at the head 
of the principal staircase, and there eighteen of these men 
under Colonel Dulce defied the utmost efibrts of the muti- 
neers to force an entrance, keeping up at the same time an 
effective fire through improinptu barricades which they had 
erected. With this small force, Dulce kept until 1 a.m., 
without losing an inch of ground, not merely the entrance, 
but also four large rooms en suite leading to the Queen's 
private apartments, the doors and windows of which opened 
on a passage occupied by the rebels. 

Concha was joined in the Palace by Leon and the other 
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leaders, who all made desperate efforts to force the doors ; but 
ignorance of the interior, and the absence of the necessary 
implements, made their efforts useless. Had they known of 
a door only partly bricked up, on the opposite side of the 
quadrangle, opening directly on a passage leading to the 
Queen's rooms, they might easily have forced it, and have 
carried off the Queen and her sister, almost without the 
knowledge of the Alabarderos. 

At about 1 a.m. it was evident to the rebel leaders that 
success was hopeless. Horses taken from the royal stables 
were in readiness close by ; so, accompanied by about two 
companies of the Princessas and a few horsemen, they aban- 
doned the rest of their followers to their fate, and went off 
by the road to Guadarama. Being pursued by some light 
cavalry placed for the purpose, most of the troops were made 
prisoners or dispersed ; but the leaders, being well mounted, 
escaped. About this time the Begiment of Mallorca marched 
into Madrid, about 3000 strong. 

After this, a desultory fire was kept up until daybreak, 
when the Eegent arrived, on which being made known the 
Princessas and the guard in the armoury surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The affair might have been brought to an end 
sooner, had the Eegent consented to an attempt being 
made to drive the rebels from the Palace by means of artillery ; 
but he was fearful of increasing the Queen's danger, and 
was reluctant to deluge her residence with blood. He 
relied much also on the gallantry of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dulce, and believed him to have a much stronger force at 
hand than was the case. This gallant officer, who had also 
gained honour on the field, was promoted on the spot to the 
rank of full colonel, his men received a step in rank, and 
all were decorated with the Cross of San Fernando. 

On the Eegent's proceeding to the Queen's* presence, all 
the officers were introduced, and she appeared in the balcony 
to show the falsehood of the report current that the rebels 



* The Queen and her sister received Espartcro at the head oi the great 
staircase, pale and greatly agitated. 
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had succeeded in carrying her ofiT. The whole garrison and 
the National Militia of Madrid marched past, and cheered 
her Majesty with enthusiasm, — not the less hecanse it was 
soon known that her life had heen in danger, — a hnllet from 
the street having entered her room and struck the wall 
immediately above the Infanta's bed. The courage shown by 
her Majesty's female attendants was worthy of all praise/ 
Ueut. w. In writing of this occurrence, the English Assistant 
with,* R.A., Commissioners said : — " It is proper to remark that nothing 
and u^^ t< could excced the order and discipline observed by the troops, 
'' with the exceptions stated, and by the National Guards 
" throughout the whole night. Not a single act of robbery 
" or excess of any kind was committed, nor did a dingle eivi- 
*^ Uanjoin the tumult; and business went on in the town next 
" day as usual." 

When the mass of the people and the ranks of the army 
are true to the cause of order, the ambition and disloyalty 
of individuals will — if wisely checked — do no lasting harm. 
They may retard progress, they may give to other nations 
an exaggerated idea of internal divisions ; but they will have 
no permanent effects, unless permanent themselves. Under 
a constitutional monarchy, such as Spain now happily 
possesses, the army will assume a different position, and its 
officers will learn that they are most truly great, and 
honoured, and successful, when in the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens they are a synonym for duty and disinterested 
loyalty. 

Spain will then as surely resume her old greatness, as by 
a continuance of the opposite course, of restless military 
ambition, and contemptible military differences, she will be 
reduced so low that there shall be '' none so poor as do her 
" honour." 



* With the disappearance of danger, it was a singular coincidence that 
the heavy storm which had raged during the night passed away, and there 
was a brilliant sunrise. 
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APPENDIX. 

National Militia op Spain. 

A S allusion has been made daring the course of this narra- 
^ tive to the Militia forces of Spain, it may be well to add 
here a few words with reference to their organisation and 
duties at the date of the war between Isabella and Don 
Carlos. Very thorough investigations were made in Madrid 
in 1841-2 by the two English Assistant-Commissioners 
so often quoted in these pages, Lieutenant W. H. Ask- 
with, E.A., and Lieutenant Lynn, E.E. A prScis of their 
exhaustive inquiries may be found to have a special interest 
in England at a time when army reform and organisation 
seem to have a fascination for statesmen and for thinkers 
beyond the ranks of the military profession. 

The National Militia of Spain was first organised during First orga- 
the Constitutional Government in 1822. It was dissolved '********°- 
in the following year on the resumption of despotic rule, 
and was replaced by the Boyalist Volunteers. These latter Realistas. 
were disarmed on the death of Ferdinand VII., and (during 
the Estatuto of Queen Christina) the National Guard was Re^rgaQi- 
re-established under the title of tJrbanos. A further ******"• 
organisation was given in the year 1836 on the proclamation 
of the old Constitution of 1812. 

By a law passed in the Cortes of 1822, and confirmed on Eligibilitj. 
the 28th November, 1836, it was decreed that "every 
" Spaniard between the ages of 18 and 50, being a house- 
" holder, possessing property or rents, exercising any trade, 
" or procuring subsistence in a way satisfactory to the 
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" municipal authorities, or the son of any person in the 
'' above circumstances, is bound to enlist in the National 
" Militia of the place of his residence . . . and lists have 
" to be furnished annually by the municipal authorities of 
" the young men who have completed 18 years of age and 
" of all who have passed that of 50." 
Exceptions. From this general rule were excepted foreigners, the 
clergy, certain emploT/h of the Crown and Government, 
deputies to the Cortes during its session, medical men, 
members of the tribunals of justice, livery servants, &c. 
Persons whose political opinions were publicly known to be 
at variance with the existing institutions, and those who 
had committed offences against the laws of the country, were 
likewise excluded from the Militia ; and for this purpose 
a board of censure was formed in every battalion, presided 
over by the alcalde of the town which was the head-quarters, 
assisted by a committee of the ayuntamiento, and of which 
board the commandant-major, all the captains, and a sub- 
altern, a corporal, and two privates of each company were 
members. There was an appeal allowed from this board to 
the same with the addition of all the officers of the Militia 
resident in the same place, and the decision of the latter 
board was final. 
Subscrip- AH persous not belonging to the National Militia for 
tionsfrom ^^y causc — cxcept labourers, domestic servants, paupers, 
members, soldiers, and retired members of the army and navy whose 
pay did not exceed £5 per month — were obliged to pay a 
sum not exceeding 5^. per month and not less than Is,, the 
exact sum being fixed by the municipality according to the 
means of the individual. These subscriptions were devoted 
solely to the purchase of arms and accoutrements for the 
battalion, and was the principal fund at the disposal of the 
authorities. 
Nature of The majority of the Militia belonged to the infantry arm, 
and was organised in battalions ; but in many districts 
there were troops of cavalry, and in the cities there were 
often companies of artillery, and a few sappers who acted as 
firemen. 
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In the mral districts, where the population is scattered, Adminis- 
trative 

battalions. 



one village was selected as the head-quarters of a species of *"^^^^« 
administrative battalion, consisting of a minimum of four 
and a mxiximum of eight companies. 

Each company was organised on the same footing as in Company 
the regular army, and for every four companies there was a ^ J,^*°*^ 
commandant. 

Officers of all grades were appointed by election, and Election of 
retired every two years, one-half retiring each year. Sub- 
altern and non-commissioned officers were elected by the 
companies, for which purpose three-fourths of the company 
had to be present, and a majority of those present was 
necessary to make the election valid. The commandant and 
staff were elected in the same way by the officers of the 
battalion. The election of a commandant never took place 
until at least five companies of a battalion were complete. 
The commissions were made out and signed by the munid- Commis- 
paliii/y and were delivered to the officers three days after the ****"*' 
elections. 

The National Militia was under the direction of an Command, 
inspector-general, residing in the capital and named by the 
Government. There was also a sub-inspector in each 
province, proposed by the inspector-general and nominated 
by the Minister of the Interior. These were usually retired 
officers of rank. The functions of these inspectors were 
limited to purely professional matters and instruction, and 
for this purpose they held reviews at stated periods. In 
other respects the miUtia was entirely under the control of 
the civil provincial and municipal authorities. For the Discipline, 
maintenance of discipline a committee was formed annually 
in each battalion. It was presided over by the commandant, 
and its members were six individuals of the battalion taken 
by ballot from all ranks, who determined on all charges of 
insubordination or neglect of duty brought before them. 
The president and members of this court could be challenged 
three times by the accused, and changed, without reason 
stated. When the force was less than a battalion, the officer 
in command and four individuals formed the court. There 
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was a regular scale of pimisliineiits for the conrt, consisting 
of fines, arrest, imprisonment, and, in flagrant cases, expul- 
sion. The amounts realised by fines were spent on the 
equipment of the corps. 

Armament. Up to the year 1842, the numbers of the militia had 
been too great to allow of their being completely armed, 
especially in the rural districts. Arms once issued to a man 
had to be kept by him in good order and repair ; and he 
was supposed always to have in his possession ten rounds of 
ball cartridge. 

Uniform. Although the men of the militia were generally expected 
to purchase their own uniform, in cases of poyerty or 
inability it was purchased by the municipality out of the 
general fund. In 1842 many rural corps were without 
uniform. 

Colours. Each battalion had a colour or standard, to which they 
swore fidelity, and this form was followed in January by all 
who had entered the corps during the past year. 

Bands. Most of the battalions had bands, kept up by voluntary 

subscriptions in the corps. 

Drill and -^.11 corps and detachments were drilled on Feast days 

instnio until perfect; and the different battalions were united at 
some head-quarters on one Sunday in every month. Mem- 
bers of the corps who had served in the regular army were 
preferred as instructors ; and in their absence, officers and 
sergeants of the army were selected for the duty. 

Obiijfations The principal object of the National Militia was to support 

and duties. ^^ Constitution established by law. It was bound at all 
times to mount guard when called on by the municipality, 
either in the town-house, or other convenient or special spot 
fixed by the ayuntamiento. It was required to attend at 
all public ceremonies, at which the presence of an armed 
force was considered necessary by the civil authorities ; and, 
in the absence of a sufficient military force, had to pursue 
and apprehend all malefactors and deserters within the 
jurisdiction of the corporation. It had to escort prisoners 
and public treasure within the Militia district, and to defend 
the town or place of their residence against all enemies, 
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foreign or domestic. The Militia was forbidden to assemble 
under any pretext without the positive order of the alcalde 
or superior civil authority. Chi emergencies, 'provided the 
consent of the civil autliarities had first leen obtained, the 
Militia might be placed under |;he military powers for guard 
and garrison duty. And, in event of disturbances, the 
Militia, when once called out, remained under the orders of 
the military until tranquillity was restored. 

By a decree of the Cortes, 9th October, 1837, the govern- Mobiiisa- 
ment was empowered to embody if necessary one or more ***°* 
battalions or squadrons of Militia in each province (com- 
posed of widowers and bachelors between 18 and 40 years of 
age), to do duty for a specified time under the military 
authorities in garrisons, escort duties, &c.; their equipment 
to be defrayed out of the provincial funds. Several batta- 
lions were called out in this way during the war, and did 
good service. 

According to the oflScial returns (which were, however, strength 
far from perfect or accurate), on Ist September, 1841, the after Uie 
following were the numbers of Militia enrolled : ^^^^ 





Armed. 


Unarmed. 


Total. 


Infantry 


195,699 . 


. 544,637 . 


. 740,336 


Cavalry 


6,648 . 


4,953 . 


11,601 


Artillery 


7,388 . 


1,749 . 


9,137 


Firemen 


i,5ia . 


569 .. 2,087 


Total .. 


211,243 


551,908 


763.161 









- - — 



It being, however, idle to take the unarmed portion into 
account, it may be assumed that, allowing for some omissions 
in the returns, the armed and serviceable Militia fell little 
short of 240,000 men. In the large towns their discipline 
and appearance were striking, and the service was popular. 
In Madrid, there were about 14,000 of all arms, and on 
several occasions as many as 9000 turned out at. a very short 
notice. They are described as having been exceedingly well 
equipped and steady under arms. 

During the seven years of the war treated in these Services, 
pages, the conduct of the Militia was generally admirable, 
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and many of the acts performed by them in defence of 
towns, forts, &c., evinced heroic patriotism. The Militia of 
the Basque Provinces deserve especial mention ; for they, to 
the number of about 4000, nearly all fell victims, either in 
person or property, to their constitutional political opinions. 
Askwith "For their patient suffering and the sacrifices made by 
Lynn " them in support of the Constitution they deserve the 
" highest praise. In numberless instances they were forced 
" to emigrate with their families from the place of their 
residence, and abandon their property to the enemy. 
Taking refuge in the fortified towns, they would often 
" have perished had not Government provided them with 
'^ rations. Thousands also fell victims to the cruelty of a 
" ferocious enemy, for almost on all occasions when made 
" prisoners they were shot under the name of traiton. 
" Cabrera, Patillos and others murdered hundreds in cold 
" blood." 

The local knowledge of the men belonging to the Militia 
proved very valuable to the Queen's generals, and was always 
readily placed at their disposal. 

To this general expression of praise there must of course 
be some reservation ; and in Seville, Cadiz and Barcelona it 
was found necessary to dissolve entire battalions. 
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251. 
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Salcedon, 99. 

Salinas, 74. 

Salyatierra, 10, 65, 67, 68, 251. 

San Domingo, heights of, 101. 

San Fernando, order of, 82, 122, 190, 

284, 331. 
San Marcial, 185. 
San Marco, 127. 
San Mignel (Christino commander), 227, 

228, 232. 
San Sebastian, 39, 43, 44, 62, 69, 71, 74, 

75, 80, 81, 82, 166, 249. 
Santa Cruz, 197. 

Santa Isabel, action at the conrent of, 198. 
Santander, 39, 69. 
— , merchants of, send proyisions to 

the ailny, 98. 
Santiago, 89. 
Sanz (Carlist leader), 98, 197. 

» execution of, 252. 
Saatoooi^ H.M.S., crew and guns of, 99, 

101, 102, 104, 106. 
Sarrion, 299. 
Sayage (Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery), 

79, 82. 
Scoane (Christino general), 20, 141. 
Sebastian, Don. See Don Sebastian. 
Segama, 54. 

Segastibelza (Carlist general), 69. 
Segorbe, 280, 281. 
SegoTia, 141, 142. 
— , mutiny of the regiment of, 144, 

145, 146. 
Segura, 28, 31. 

— , defeat of Christinos at, 18. 
— , Sierra de, 90. 

, in Aragon, 283, 303. 

Serrano, Colonel, 292. 

Serrosa (Carlist general), 32. 

Seyille, 91. 

Sherman, General, 88. 

Smith, Sydney, witticisms of, 76. 

Soldiers, Spanish, 142. 

Somorostro, 98. 

Sopelana (Carlist leader), 197. 

Sorlada, 17. 

Soroa (Carlist leader), 135. 

Southern, Mr., 209. 

Spain, National Militia of. Appendix, 333. 

St. Domingo de Silos, 161. 

St Esteyan, 34. 

Tallada (Carlist leader), 199. 
Tales, 295. 

, assault and capture of, 297. 

Tajalla, 21. 

Tamarite, 141. 

Taust4, 138. 

Tarragona, 273. 

Teijeiro (Carlist leader), 253, 254, 259. 

Tello (Christino commander), 74. 



Teruel, 213, 217, 288. 

Toledo, defeat of Carlists at, 190. 

^ proTince of, 199. 

Tolosa or Tploso, 21, 36, 125, 166. 
Tories and Whigs, 16. 
Torre, Simon de la (Carlist general), 262. 
Torricella, Alcalde of, shot by Cabrera, 

119. 
Torrija, 160. 
Tortosa, 120, 273. 
Trevino, 36. 
Trurino, 68. 
Truzun, 27. 
Tuarzun, 21. 
Tuleda, 21. 
Turia, valley of, 120. 
Turner, G. (Lieut. Royal Artillery), 83. 

139, 140, 250. 

dlibarri Gamboa, 67. 

Urbanos (National Guards), 153, 333. 

Urdache, 36. 

Uriz (Carlist general), execution of, 252. 

Utiel, 90. 

UtriUos, 291. 

Uvillas, 197. 

Val Carlos, 179, 184. 

Valdealgarfa, Alcalde of, shot by Cabrera, 

119. 
Val de Mena, atrocities at, 248. 
Valderrobres, massacre at, 116. 
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Valencia, 6, 25, 83, 109, 117, 120, 217. 
Valtiezia, 21. 
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140, 147, 148, 195, 196, 209, 318. 
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, the sacrifice of, 280-289. 

before Segura, 285. 

, activity of, 288. 

Velarde, Brigadier, 327, 329. 

Viana, 21. 

Vicars (Lieut. Royal Engineers), 82, 101, 

106. 
Vigo (Christino commander), 36, 141. 
Villa Cayo, or Villarcayo, 97, 100, 257. 
Villafames, 287. 
Villa Franca, 21, 36, 125. 

, surprise of, by Cabrera, 119. 

Villa Hefmosa, 303. 

Villa Lazara, 97. 

Villa Longa (Christino Colonel), 299. 

Villa Nueva de Mena, battle near, 197, 

198. 
Villa Real, 67, 73, 262. 
(Carlist leader), 98, 106, 125, 130, 

258. 
Villar, 152. 
Villarlnengo, 303. 
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Visito to Italy. 2 Vols. FoKt 8vo. 18«. 

BRUOSCH (PRorsssoR) History of Egypt, from the earliest 

period. Derived from Monuments and Inttcriptions. Sew Editum. Trans- 
lated by II. Daxbt SBTMOua. 9 vols. 8to. [In I^eporation, 

BUCKLEY (Arabella B.) Short History of Natural Scienee, 
and the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the 
present day, for Schools and young Persons. lUnstrations. Post 
8to. 9«. 

BUROON (Riy. J. W.). Christian Gentleman ; or. Memoir of 

I^atrick Fraser Tytler. Post 8yo. 9s. 

Letters from Rome. Post 8yo. 12». 




BURN (Col.). Dictionary of Naval and Military Technical 

Terms, EnglUh and Freneb— French and BngUah. Crown 8to. 16«. 

BUXTON'S (Charles) Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Bart. With Soieettons from bia Correitpondenoe. Portrait. 8to. iSa. 
Popular Edition, Feap. Hvo. 6«* 

■ Ideas of the Day. 8to. 5s, 

BURCKHARDT'S (I>r. Jacob) Cicerone ; or Art Qnide to Paint> 
Ing fu Italy. Edited by Rvt. Dr. A. Von Zabm, and Translated from 
tbe Genunn by Mbs. A. Clouoh. Poet 8vo. 6», 

BYLES' (Sir Johh) Foundations of Religion in the Mind and 

Heart of Man. Post 8vo. e«. 
BYRON'S (Lord) Life, Letters, and Journals. By Thomas Moorb. 

Cabinet Edition. Platea. 6 Vole. Feap. 8to. 18i. ; or One Yolnmc, 
PortraiU. Koyal 8ro., 7#. M. 

and Poetical Works. Popular Edition. 

Portraitii. 2 yoli. Royal 8vo. 16*. 

Poetical Works. Library Edition, Portrait 6 Voir. Svo. 46«. 

Cahinf>X Edition. Plates. 10 Vols. 12mo. 80«. 

Pocket Edition, 8 Vols. 24mo. 31«. In a ease. 

Popular Edition, Plates. Royal 8to. 7«. 6d- 



Pearl Edition. Crown 8vo. 2«. 6<i. 

■ Childe Harold. With 80 Engravings. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

16mo. 28. %d. 

Vignettes. 16mo. 1«. 



— Portrait. 16mo. 6dL 

Tales and Poems. 24mo. 2$. 6(2. 

Miscellaneous. 3 Vols. 24mo. 5«. 

Dramas and Plays. 2 Vols. 24mo. 6«. 

Don Jnan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5«. 

Beauties. Poetry and Prose. Portrait Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

BUTTMAN'S Lezilogus; a Critical Examination of tht 
Me«ning of nnmuroua Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Heelod. 
By Key. J. R. Fisulakb. 8to. 1S«. 

Irregular Greek Verbs. With all the Tenses 

extant — their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, with Notes, by ReT. 
J. R. FiBBLAKB. Post 8to. 6i. 

CALLCOTT (Ladt). Little Arthur's History of England. 

New EditUm. brought down to 1872. With Woodcuts. Feap. 8to. Is. M. 

CARNARVON (Lord). Portugal, Oallicia, and the Basque 

Provinoes. Poat 8vo. St, dd, 

CARTWBIGHT (W. C). The JesuiU: their Constitution and 

Teaching. An Historical SIcetch. 8vo. 9f. 

CASTLEREAGH (Thr) Dispatchxs, from the commencement 
of the official career of Viscount Castlereagh to tbe dose of hla life. 
IS Vols. 8to. 14«. each. 

CAMPBELL (Lord). Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of Rngland. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
Eldon in 1888. 10 Vols. Crown 8to. 6a. each. 

Chief Justices of England. From the Norman 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 4 Vols. Crown 8to. 6s. eaoh. 
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CAMPBELL (Lord). Lives of Lyndhant and Broagham. Svo. 16«. 

Shakspeare's Legal AoquiremeaU. 8to. 5s. (kL 

Lord Bacon. Foap. Svo. 2«. 6d 

(Sir Gboroi) India as it may be : an Outline of a 

proposed Ooyemment and Pollej. 8to. lit. 

Handy- Book on the Eastern Qaes- 



tlon; being ft Verj R«*oeiit View of Turkey. With Map. Post 8to. 9«. 
(Thob.) Eetsay on Englisti Poetry. With Short 



LiTes of the Britiah Poets. Post Sro. 8«. ed, 

CAYALCASELLB ahd CROWE'S History of Painting in 
North Italy, from the Utb to the 16th Century. With lUustratloiu. 
a Vols. 8to. A2*. 

' Early Flemish Painters, their Lives and 

Works. Illostntions. PostSro. 10«. 6d.; or Large Paper, 8to. Ut, 

Life and Time^ of Titian, with some Account 



of his Family. With Portrait and IllnstrAtions. 8 toIs. 8to. AU, 

CESNOLA (Om. L. P. di). Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, 
and Temples. A Narrative of RMcarcbes and Bxcarattoos during Ten 
Years' Ue*idance in that Island. With numerous lUustra Ions. 
Medium Svo. [In Frtparattion. 

CHILD (G. Chaplht, M.D.). Benedicite; or. Song of the Three 

Children ; being lUnstratioos of the Power, Bunefioenoe, and Design 
mAuifeeted by the Creator in his works. Post 8to. Ss. 

CHISHOLM (Mrs.). Perils of the Polar Seas ; True Stories of 

Arctic Discovery and Adventure. Illustrations. Post 8to. 6s, 

CHURTON (Arohdraooh). Poetical Remains, Translations and 

Imitations. Portrait. Post Svo. 7«. ed. 

New Testament. Edited with a Plain Practical 

Commentary for Families and General Readers. With 100 Panoramie 
and other Views, from Sketches made on the Spot. 8 vols. Svo. Slf. 

CICERO'S LiTH AKD TiMRS. His Character as a SUtesman, 

Orator, aud Friend, with a Selection from hia Correspondence and Ora- 
tions. By WiLUAM FoBSTTH. With Illustrations. Svo. 10s. M. 

CLARK (Sir Jamm). Memoir of Dr. John Conolly. Comprising 
a Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane in Europe aud America. With 
Portrait. Poet Svo. I0».6d. 

CLIYE'S (Lord) Life. By Rrt. Q. R. Glrio. Post 8to. 8«. 6d. 

CLODE (C. M.). Military Forces of the Crown ; thtiir Administra- 
tion and Government. 3 Vols. Svo. 2l«. each. 

Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 

Law, as applicable to the Army, Navy, Marine, and Auxiliary Forosa. 
bvo. U$. 

CHURCH (Thk) k THE AOE. Eerays on the Principles and 
Present Position of the Anglican Cbureb. By various Authors. 8 vols. 
Svo. a6«. 

COLCHESTER (Tbr) Papers. The Diary and Correspondence 

of Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
1803-1817. Portrait. 8 Vols. Svo. 43«. 

COLERIDOFS (Samurl Taylor) Table-Talk. Portrait 12ma 8s. 6d 

COLLINGWOOD (Cuthrsrt). Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
I Shores and Waters of the China Sea. With Illustrations. Svo. 16*. 

j COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
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COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE. Lecturet deliTered 

in St. J aiu«B*ri Church. 1st S«ries« lb75. Snd Seiiem, 1876. Nev Edition 
In L vol.. post 8to. [In the Pre*». 

COOK (Canon). Sermons Preached at Lincoln's Inn. 6to. 9^. 
COOKE (E. W.). Leaves from my Sketch- Book. Being a selection 

from hketchcn ibmIm durint; many tours. 25 Plates. Smull folio. 31#. 6dL 
■ A Second Series of Leaves from my Sketch Book. 
Con^istinK chl*-fly of Views in Egypt and the East With [>eseriptlTe < 
Text. Small folio. [/» tJu Frcaa. 

COOKERY (MoDBRH Dombstio). Fonnded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge. By a Lady. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 

COOPER (T. T.). Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 

OverUnd Journey from China towards India. Illustrations. 8to. 16«. 

CORNWALLIS (Thb) Papers and Correspondence daring tht 

American War, — Administrations in I ndia,— Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. 8 Vols. Rvo. 63«. 

COWPER'S (CouHTBSs) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 

to Caroline, PrtDceas of Wales, 1714— SO. Portrait. B^o. 10it.6(<. 

CRAB BE (Rby. GroBai). Life and Poetical Works. With Ulna- 

trations. Royal 8vo. 7«. 

CRAWFORD & BALCARRE3 (Earl of). Etruscan Inscriptiona. 

Analysed, Translated, and Commented upon. 8to. lU. 
— Argo ; or the Quest of the Qolden 

Fleece. A Metrical Tale, in Ten Books. Sro. 10«. 6dL 
CROKER (J. W.}. Progressive Geography for Childrau 

18mo. U.ed. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Woodcuts. ISmo. it.M. 

BoBwell's Life of Johnson. Inclading the Tour to 



the Behridea. Seventh Bditiom. Portraits. 8to. 12s. 

Early Period of the French Revolalion. 8vo. 15s, 

Historical Essay on the Onillotine. Fcap. 8to. 1«. 



CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE. Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters. Woodcuts. Post Sto, 10«. 6d.; or Large Paper, Bvo, 15s. 

' History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

16th Cenrury. Derlred from Reiieareh«>s into the Works of Art in 
that Country. With lilustratlnns. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 



Family, cliiefly fmrn nev and unpuhli»hed records. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 8 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

CUHMING (R. GoRDOR). Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa. Woodcnts. Post 8to. 6«. 

CUNTNGHAME (Sib Arthur). Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian and BiMck Seas, in I)aghf>Ktan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. With Map and Illuetrations. bvo. I8«. 

CURTIUS* (Profissor) Student's Greek Grammar, for the Upper 

Forms. Edited by Da. Wm. Smith. Pohi 8vo. 6s. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by 

EvBLTV ABmtT. Post 8to. 7s. M. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 



Forms. Abridged from the larger work. ISmo. 8«. 6<1 

Accidence of the Greek Language. Extracted from 



the above work. 12mo. 2s. &<. 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. 8. 



WiLXivs, M.A., and E. B. Emolaicd, B.A. 9 vols. 8vo. Ifts. eaeh. 
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CUJRZON (Hov. Robert). YiBits to the Monasteries of the Levani. 

Illustrations. Post 8to. 7«. 6d. 

OUST (Gshbkal). Warriors of the 17th Centnrj— The Thirty Yean' 

War. 2 Vols. 18*. Giyil Wars of France and finglaod. S Vols. ISi. 
Gonimaaders of Fleets and Axmies. X Vols. 18t, 

Annals of the Ware — 18th & 19lh Century, 1700 — 1815. 

With Maps. 9 Vols. Post 8to. 6<. each. 

DAYIS (Nathah). Rained Cities of Numidia and Carthaginia. 

Illustratious. 8vo. 16i. 

DAYY (Sib Humphry). Consolations in Travel; ar. Last Days 

ot A Philosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to S«. 6d. 

SalmoDia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts. 

Feap. 8to. B». 6d. 

DARWIN (Charlbs). Journal of a Naturalist during a Yoyage 

round the World. Crown 8to. 9». 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection; 

or, the Pn»M«rvatioa of Fayoured Kaoed in the btruggle for Lite. 
Crown Sro. 7#. ed. 

— . Yariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 



With llluHtrations. 8 Vols. Crown 8to. 18«. 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 



With Illustrations. Crown bvo. 9s. 

ExpressioDs of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 



With IlluairatioDB. Crown 8vo. 1'2«. 

Yarious Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 

by Insects. Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 9«. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Phmts. Wood- 



cuts. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
- — Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14«. 
Efiecttt of Cross and Self-Fertiiization in the Yege- 



tahlo Kingdom. Crown 8vu. Vis. 

Facts and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Mullsr. 



Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. fi«. 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the aame 



Species. Crown 8vo. !(«. 6d. 

DE COSSON (E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 
through Abyssinia and Scudan, and a rtsidence at the Court of Kin^^ 
John of Ethiopia. Mapandlllui>tration!<. 2vols. PostSvo. 2U. 

DELEPIERRE (Ootavr). History of Flemish Literature. 8vo. 9«. 
DENNIS (Gborgx). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. An 

entirely new Edition, with a ntw Chapter on Etrurian Uologna. 
Numerous lUustratiouzt. 2 vols. 8vo. [/n Ihe tress. 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcoube and Sudeley. With 120 

Portiaits, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

DERBY (Eabl oi). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 

Blauk Vtrse. 10<A EdUion. With Portrait. 9 Vols. Post 8to. 10s. 

DERRY (Bishop of). Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianitf. The Bampton Lectures for 1876. 8to. ]0«. 6d. 

DEUTSCH (Emahukl). Talmud, Islam, The Taigums and other 

Literary Hemaios. Svo. Vis. 

DILKE (Sir C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 
Writings of the late Cuas. Wrntworth Dilkv. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 2 VoU. bro. 24«. 
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DOG-BREAEINO, with Odds aod R&ds for those who lore the 
Dog uid Gun. By Osx. Hutchinsov. With 40 lUustnuioos. 
Cioirn8To. 7«. 6<{. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Foanded on Principles of 
Economy and PracdeaJ Knowledge, and adapted for Priyata Families. 
WoodcutB. Fcap. 8to. 6$. 

DOUGLAS*S(SiBHowARD)LifeandAdTenture8. Portrait. 8to. 15«. 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Plates. 8to. 21<. 

' ConBtmction of Bridges aud ttie Pasaage of Riren 

in Military Operations PUte*.. 8to. 2U. 

(\Vm.) Horae-SlioeiDg ; As it Is, and As it Should be. 



Illastrations. Post Svo. 7$. 6d. 
DRAKE'S (Sir Fbavois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Ses and 

Land. By Johv Baebow. Post 8vo. %*. 

DRINKWATER (Johv). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1788. With a Description and Aoconnt of that Garrison tntrn the 
Earliest Periods. Post8TO. it. 

DUCANGE'S Mbdiayal Latin-Eholish Dictioitart. Translated 

and Edited hj Ker. £. A.Datmax ana J. U. Hksskls. Hniall4to. 

[In prfparaUom* 

DU CHAILLXJ (Paul B.). Equatorial Africa, with Aocoants 

of the Gorilla, the Nest-bnilding Ape, Chimpansee, Crocodile, Ae. 
IlluHtratiens. 8vo. 91«. 

Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa. lUudtrationtf. 8yo. Sis. • 

DUFFERIN (Lord). Letters from High Utitudes ; a Tacht ! 

Voyage to Iceland, Jan May en, and Spitsbergen. Woodeuts. Post I 

8vo. 7«. Bd, I 

DUNCAN (Major). History of the Royal Artillery. Com- , 

piled fh>m the Original Records. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. SOa. 

The English in Spain; or. The Story of the Civil War j 

hetween Chrlstinos and CarHsrs in 18-^4 and 184(). Compiled from the i 

Letters, Journals, and Rep«>rt)t of the British Commissioners with Queen < 

Isabella's Armies. With Plates. 8vo. \ 

SASTLAKE (Sir Charlss). Contributions to the Literature of * I 

the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Laut Eabti^akb. 2 Vols. 8vu. 24«. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amacons, including a 

Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 3«. 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME, during the Vatican Council, with 

a DAily Aoconnt of the Pruce*'dings. By PoMruKio Lkto. Trans- 
lated from the Original. 8^0. lis. 

ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Hosaob Twis«. Portrait, t 
Vols. Post8yo. %U. 

ELGIN'S (Lord) Letters and Journals. Edited by Tnionoaa 
Walroxd. With Preface by Dean Stanley. 8yo. I4«. 

ELLESMERE (I^rd). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2«. 

ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
cntioos and Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians. Illustrations. 
8yo. 16«. 

Memoir. By His Son. With his Character and 
Worlt. By Kkv. Henry Allon, D.D. Portrait. 8yo. 10«.M. 
(R0BI580H) Poems aLd Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 5s, 
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ELPHINSTONE (Hov. MouinmuiBT). History of Indi»— ibo 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Perioda. Edited by PfiorBSSOS Cowbll. 
Map. 8to. 16b. 

— — (H. W.) Patterns for Taming; Comprising 

Elliptical and other Fifnii>« 'Ut on the Lath«« without the uie of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illuatrationa. Small 4to. 1&«. 

KNQLAND. See Calloott, Cboksb, Hum, Mabkhjlm, Smith, 

and Staxhopb. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. Bj 

Dbav Howsom 8vo. 12«. 

ELZE (Karl). Life of Lord Byron. Witli a Critical Essny on his 

Place in Literature. Trannlated from the German. With Portrait. Sto. 16s, 

FERQUSSON (Jambs). History of Architecture in all Countries 
from th(t Earlie«t Times. With 1 600 Illustrations. 4 Vola. Medium 8to« 
Yol. L & II. Ancient and Medinval. 69s, 
YoL IIL Indian and Kastern. i28, 
YoL IV. Modem. ZU,6d, 

Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 



and Uses. With sao Illustrations. Medium 9ro. 2U. 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jenualem. 



Woodcuts. 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

FLEMING (Pbofbssor). Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

With Quotations and Keferances. Po«t 8to. 7«. 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rbv. Thos. Jambs. Fcap. 8to. 1«. 
FOKD (Riohabd). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. 8«. ikL 
FORSYTH (William). Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from blM CorreMpoBdeoce and Orations. lUuntrations. 8to. 10*. 9d, 

Horiensius; an Historical Essay on the Office 

and Duties of an Advocate. Illuatrations. 8to. 12«. 

Hibtory of Ancient Manuscripts. PostSvo. 28, 6d. 

NoTels and NoTclists of the 18th Century, in 



Illustration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. Post 8to. 10«. 9d, 
The Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube; a 



Sketch of their History and Preseut State. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 
FORTUNE (RoBBRT). Narrative of Two YisiU to the Tea Countries 

of China, 1848-69. WoodeutA. S Vols. Post Svo. ISf. 

FORSTER (JoHH). The Early Life of Jonathan Swia. 1667-1711. 

With Portrait 8vo. lbs. 

FOSS (Edwabd). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of li^nKlAod, from the Conquest to the Present Tlm«, 
1066-1870. Medium Sro. 3U. 

FRANCE (HisTOBT ot). See Mabkham — Smith — Student's. 

FRENCH (Thb) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners ef Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Duff GoBDoa. 
Poet 8to. i«. 

FRERE (Sib Babtlb). Indian Missions. Small Bvo. 28,6d. 

Eastern Africa as a field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crown Sto. 6j. 

Bengal Famine. Hour it will be Met and How to Prevent 



Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown Svo. At. 
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GALTON (Frahois). Art ofTraTel ; or, Hints on the Shifte and 
Contnyances available in Wild Gouncriea. Woodcuts. Poat 8vo. 
7a. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAU {PuUished Yearly.) 

GEORGE (EmrisT). The Moael ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 

Descriptive Lettorpreas. Imperial 4to. 42a. 

Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

EtchiiigH, with Deucriptive Text. Folio. 42«. 

GERMANY (History or). See Markham. 

GIBBON (Edward). History of the Decline and Fall of th« 
Koman Empire. Ediied by Milmam and Guizot. Edited, with Notes, 
by l>r. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vole. 8vo. eu«. 

(The Student's Gihbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work. Incorporating the Kese arches of Recent Commentaton. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuta. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

GIFFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naral Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. Fcap. Svo. 8a. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Financial StatemenU of 1858, 1860, 68-65. 

Svo. 12«. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. 

Three Tracts. Svo. 7a. (id. 

GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Poet Svo. 2a, 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. S«. 6d. 

Narratire of Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2«. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 8». 6rf. 

Sir Thomas Mnnro. Post 8to. Zs. 6d, 

GLYNNE (Sir Stiphih). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

With Illustrations. Svo. [/a Prtparation. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Ouybr) Works. Edited with Notes by Psm 

CuimiiroHAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. Svo. 80«. 

GORDON (Sir Alix.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. Post Svo. Sa. M. 

(Lady Duff) Amber-Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft Post 8to. 2a. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 9. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post Sro. is. 

GRAMMARS. See Curtius : Hall; Hutton; Kimo Edward; 
atthia; Maktznke; Smith. 

GREECE (Hutory of). See Groti— Smith— Student 

GREY (Earl). Parliamentary Government and Reform ; with 

Suggestions for the Improvemeut cf our Kepreaentative System. 
Second Edition. Svo. 9$. 

GUIZOT (M.). MediUUons on Christianity. 3 Volt. Post 8to. 30f. 

GROTE (Gboroi). History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to thecloMof the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Librarff Editian. Portnir, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. Svo. 
120«. Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post Svo. Sa. each. 
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Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 8 Vols. Svo. 45«. 
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OROTE (GiOBoi). AaisTOTLi. 2 Vole. 8yo. 32«. 

Minor Works. With Critical Remarks on his 

Intellectual diameter, Writiogs, aad Speeches. By Alkz. Baut, LL.D. 
Portrait. 8vo. 14*. 

FrAgmenta on Ethical Subjects. Being a Selection from 

his PoHthumous Pap'>ra. With an lutroduction. By Ai.exa>dbb 
Baiir, M.A. 8vo. It. 

Letters on the Politics of Switzerland in 1847. 6*. 



Pertional Life. Compiled from Family Docamenis, 

Private Memoranda, and Original Letters to and from Varioos 
Friends. By Mrs. Grotb. Portrait. 8vo. 12«. 

HALL (T. D.) AHD Dr. Wm. SMITH'S School Manual of English 

Grammtr. With Copious Exercises. 12mo. 3». 6d, 

— ^^— Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 
Based on the above work. 16mo. Is, 

Child's First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 



ment of the New Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns, A^Jee- 
tives, and Pronouns. 16mo. Is. 6<i. 

HALLAM (Hbkbt). Constitutional History of England, firom the 

AeoesNion of Henry the Seventh to the l>ath of George the Seennd. 
Librarp EdiHom. 8 Vols. Svo. 80«« Oabitut Bditurn, 8 Vols. PostSvo. 1S«. 

Student's Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wh. Smith, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 

Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 80*. Cabimet Sditionf 8 Vols. Post Svo. lit, 

— Student's Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wm. Smtth, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7s. M. 

Literary History of Europe, during the 16th, 16th and 

17th Centuries. Library Edition, 3 Vols. Svo. 88f. Cahinot Sditiom, 
4 Vols. Post Svo. 16«. 

(Arthur) Literary Bemains; in Terse and Prose. 



Portrait Fcap. Svo. Zt. M. 

HAMILTON (OiH. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 

From Original Documents in the Rolls' Records, War Office, Regimental 
Reoordf<,&c. WiihIilu<«trationM. 8 Vols. 6vo. 03«. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Publisfied Quarterly and AnnuaUy.) 
HAT (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animais. Post Svo. S«. 

HEAD (Sir Fiurois). Royal Engineer. Illustrations. Svo. 12«. 
■ Life of Sir John Burgoyne. Post Svo. 1*. 

•^^— Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2«. 
•^^— Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Illastrations. 

PoHt Svo. 7s. 6d. 

-^—^ Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. Post Svo. it. 

(Sir Edmund) Shall and Will; or. Future Auxiliary 



Verhs. Fcap. Svo. it. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Tols. Post Svo. 7«. 
■ Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. Bs. 6d 

^^— • Hjmns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. 1#. 6rf. 



14 LIST OP WORKS 



FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

lUlian. 18mo. S«. M. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plana. 

Post 8to. S». 

- NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 



The Blftck Forett, the HHrts. Tharimrflrwnld, Saxon Switzerland, 
Rtt^en the Glan' Moiintaini*. TaunuM. Odcnirald, £taaa, and Loth- 
riug*-!!. Hup and Plane. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY,— Wurtemburg, Bararia, 



AuNtria, Styria, Salabarg, the AuMtrian and Bavanan Alps, TyroU Hno- 
gary.and tbf Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. PoetSro. 10«. 

PAINTING. German, Flemuh, and Dutch Schoola. 



lUiutratloDR. 2 Vole. Post 8vo. 24«. 

LIVES OP EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. Bj 



Cbows and Cavalcabkllk. Illu8tratlt>Ds. Post 8to. 10b. 6d. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 



Maps. Post Svo. 9s. 

FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and Pyrenees. Post 8to. It. M. 

Pari 11. Ceutral France, Auvergne, the 



Cevennes. Burgundy, the Khnne and Sanne, ProTenee. Ninies, Arlesi, 
Man«eille8, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorralue, Champagne, &c. Maps. 
Post Bvo. 7*. M. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Coreiea, 



Sardinia, and Sicily. Maps. Poet Bvo. [lntk«Fre»t, 

ALGERIA. Algiers, Constantine, Oran, the AtJai 



Pange. Map. PostSvo. {*«. 

Paris, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. Zs, 6cL 



*«* Mdbbat's Plam or Paris, mounted on canvas. 8*. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, Tiie Cssiiles, The Basque Provinces, 



Leon, The Asturiafl, Galieia, Etttreniadura, Andalusi«, Konda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, CMtalonla, Aragun, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
Ac. Ac Maps. 2 Yolti. Post 8vo. 24«. 

PORTUGAL, LisBOH, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c 



Map. Post Bvo. 12«. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, MiUn, Cremona, the 



Italian Lnkt^s, Rergaron, BreRC*a, V«r«>na, Mantua. Vioensa, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Haveuna, Kiuiinl, Pi«c»-nsa, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parmx, Modena, and K<>max:na. Map. Post Bvo. 10«. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 



Marche8,Un)hria, and lat« Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. Post Bvo. 10«. 

ROME AND ITS EvviRONa Map. PostSvo. lOs, 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 



Herculanenm, and Venn vine. Map. Pott Hvo. \0». 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Il lustrations. 



S Vols. Post Bvo. 30«. 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, from CiMABim 



to Babsamo. By Mm. Jammmih. Portraitii. Po^t 8va \2*. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Troadhjem. The 



FJvlds and Fj' pin Map. Po t 8to. ^a. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala. Gothenhurg, the 



Shoresofthn Baltic, &c. P«iit8vo. f>< 

DENMARK, Slei>wig, HoUtein, Copenhagen, Jut- 



land, Iceland. Map. Poet Bvo. 6<. 
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HAND-BOOK— RUSSIA, St. PETiRSBUBa, Moscow, Polavd, and 

FuTLAKD. Maps. PoBtSvo. 1B». 

ORBBCB, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Athena, the Pel'>ponneRas the Islands of the ^gean Sea, Albaoia, 
Tbeasaly, and Macftdcola. Maps. Post 8vo. 16«. 

TUKKEY IN ASIA— CoKSTABTiHOPLi, the Boa- 



phoTUf, Dardanelleti, Rroas%, Plain of Troy. Cre^e, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
EpheHUs, the Seven Churches, Co«8ts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Map.<t. Post 8vo. lbs. 

J^iOYPT, including DeBcriptions of the Conne of 



the Nilff through Effypt and Nuhia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Sues Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, Ae. Map. Post Svo. I6i, 

HOLY LAND— Stria, Palestine, Peninsnla of 



Sinai Edom , Syrian Denprts.Pe'nt, Diimaiicus .and Palmyra. Maps. 
PostSvo. 80s. %* Travelling Map of Palestine. In a ease. 12«. 

INDIA — Bombay aed Madras. Map. 2 Vols. 



Poet 8to. Its. each. 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. Zs.Bd, 
ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Vols. Crown Sm. 21 «. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 



chester, Maldon, Cambrid^p, Ely, Newniarlcet, Bury St Edmunds, 
Ipswich, WoodbridKe, Felizstow**, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &e. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12$. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 



Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 IlluMtrations. Crown Svo. 18s. 

- KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheemees, 



Rochester. Chatham, Woolwich. Map. PostSvo. 7*. W, 

SUSSEX, Brighton. Chichef^ter, Worthing, Hastings, 



Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Mnp. Pont Svo. Bs. 

SURREY AND H A NTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rel- 



nte, O'lildford, Dorkirfr, Roxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, PortAmnuth, and I SLB or WioHT. Maps. PostSvo. 10«. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 



Reading, AyloHhury. Uxhridge, Wycomhe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
Post 8vo. 7». 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 



Chippenham, Weymouth. Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, lUracombe, 



Linton, Sidmouth, DawliMh, Teiicnmoiiih, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launoeiitnn, Truro, Pensance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land's End, 
Ac. Maps. PoMtSvo. 12s. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 



Wells, Chichester, R^tchmiter. C*nt«rhnry, and St. Albans. With 130 
II lustrations. 3 Vols. Crown Svo. 86«. St. Albans »eparately,croan 
Svo. 6«. 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, awd WORCESTER, 



Cirencester, CheltHiihsm. Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudlny, Brnmsgrnvu, Evesham. Map. PostSvo. 9s. 

CATHEDRALS of Brintol, Gloucester, Hereford, 



Worcester, and Liohfleld. With 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. ISs. 
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HAND-BOOK — NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, BeaumarU, 

flnowdon, Llauberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idrin, Couway, &c. Map. Poet 

8vo. 7s. 
SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swauaea, The W7e.&e. 

Map. Post 8vo. 7». 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 



Llandaff, and St. David's. With Illustrations. Post 8to. 15t. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak. Buxton, Hardwick. Dova 
Dale, Ashborne. Southwfll, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvolr, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhauipton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamirorth. Map. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE awd LANCASHIRE 



—Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridmiorth, Oswestry, Chest^^r, Crewe.AIderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, WaninKton, Bury. Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, CUtheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigac, Preston, Rochdale, 
■LaJicaster. South port, Blackpool, Ac Map. Post 8vo. Ids. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Bererley, 



Bearboiongb, Whitby, Harrogate, Klpon, L«^s, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, UudderMfield. ShffBeld. Map and Plans. Post Svo. lU, 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisit, 



Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Sro. 
DURHAM AHD NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Binhop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Snnderland, Shields, Kerwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemonth, Cold- 
Btream, Alnwick, Ac. Msp. PostSvo. 0«. 

WESTMORLAND awd CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



caster, Fumess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal. Windermere, Conlston, 
Keswick. Qrasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermonth, Penrith, Applebj. 
Msp. PostSvo. 6«. 
*#• MiTaKAT's Map or thb Lakr Dibtkict, on canvas. S$.(UL 

ENGLAND AHD WALKS. Alphabetically arranged 

and oonden«ed into one volume. Post Svo [In the /Wm. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrone, Keljo, OUtfgow, 



DamAriea, Avr, Stirling, Arran. The Clydo, Oban. Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and TmsMchs, Caledonian Canal, Invemesa, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Bnu'mar, Skye, CaithncM, Ross, 8ather> 
land, Ac Maps and PIaus. Post Svo. 9«. 

IRELAND, Dnlilin, Belfast, Donegal, Oalwaj, 



Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, KiUarney, Monster, Ac Map*. 
Post Svo. 13«. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Yenion. Edited, with Notes 

and Essays, historical, etlmofrraphfcal, and geographical, by Cairojr 
Rawlixboii, assisted by Sia Hrvrt Rawumsom and Sia J. O. Wii- 
KiVBOV. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 48s. 

HERSCHEL'S (Carolink) Memoir and Correspondence. By 

Mb8. Joiiir Hbbsciibl. With Portraits. Crown Svo 12s. 

HATHERLEY (Lord). Continnity of Scripture, a« Declared by 
the Testimonv of oar Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. Svo. 
6«. PopuUir EdUion. Post Svo. 2$. M, 

HOLLWAY (J. 0.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. 8to. 2a. 
HONEY BEE. By Rsy. Thomas Jambs. Fcap. 8yo. U. 
HOOK'S (Dban) Chnrch Dictionary. 8to. lea. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Worki 
Adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been seleeted 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post Sro. 
Published at 2s. and 8«. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinetlTe 
heads as follows : — 



CLASS A. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. 8IE0E OF GIBRALTAR. y 
Jomi Dkutkwatkb. 2«. 

1. THE AMBER-WITCH. Bj 
Ladt Duft Gordon. 2«. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By ROBKBT SOUTHKT. 2«. 

4. LIFE or Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By JoBir Barbow. 2$. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rkt. G. R. Glxio. 2t, 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Durw GoRDOir. 2t. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

9*. 

8. LIYONIAN TALES. Sr. 

9. LIFE OF COND& By Lord Ma- 

HOir. Za. 6d, 

la SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rst. 
G.R. Glkio. 2«. 



AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OP VIENNA. 
By Lord Ellrsmbrr. it. 

15. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
Capt. Milmav. S«. 

13. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 
By Sir A. Gobdom. Ss. 6d. 

14. THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 
By Rry. G. R. Glrio. Zt.Sd. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEP- 
FENS. 2«. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 
Thokas Campbrll. 9$. 6d. 



17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Lord Mahor. 8«. 6dL 



By 
By 



18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 

Rrv. G. R. Glrio. 9$.9d. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sir F. B. Hrad. U, 

90. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rrt. O. 
R. Glrio. 8«. ed. 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND ADVENTURES. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Grorob 

Borrow. 8«. 6eL 

2. GYPSIES or SPAIN. By Grorob 

Borrow. 8«. 6d. 

8 A 4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Urbrr. 2 Vols. 7s. 

6. TRAVELS iiVTHR HOLY LAND. 
By Irbt and Makolrs. 2s, 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbummond Hat. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM thr BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. * 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. 

Mrrrdith. 2$. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lrwis. 2s. 



10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

StR Jomr Maloolm. 9s. 6d, 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

25. 

12 & 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Hkrhavm Mbltillr. 2 Vols. 7s, 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rrt. J. Abbott. 2s, 

*.* Each work may be had separately. 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. 2«. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chablrs St. Johr. Ss, 6d, 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sn 

F. B. Hrad. 2s. 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By Richard Ford. 8«. 6d. 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwards. 2«. 

20. MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRRT.C.AoLAiiD. 2t, 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Ruxtor. Ss.6d, 

22. PORTUGAL AND G ALICIA. 
By Lord Carvartok. 8«. 9d, 

28. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rrv. H. W. Hatoarth. 8s. 



24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Batlr 8t. Jobr. 2s, 

26. SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladt. 
3t.ed, 
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HOOK'S (Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lookhabt. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

HOPE (T. C). Architectube of Ahmedabad, with Historical 
Sketch and Archltectaritl Notes. With Maps, Photogrmphs, and 
Woodcuta. 4to. 62. t$. 

(A. J. Berksfobd) "Worship in the Chnrch of England. 

Svo. 9»., or, Popular SeUctionMfrom. Svo. 2t. 6<i. 

HORACE ; a Kew Edition of the Text. Edited by Diah Milxav. 

With 100 Woodcuta. Crown 8to. 7«. W. 

Life of. By Deah Milxav. Illustrations. 8to. 9a. 

HOUGHTON'S (Lobd) Monographs, Personal and Social With 
Portraits. Crown Svo. lOa^U, 

Poetical Works. Collected Edition, With Por« 

trait. 2 Vols. Fcap.8vo. 12«. 

HUME'S (The Student's) History of England, from the Inya- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and con- 
tinued to 1868 Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7«.6<t 

HUTCHINSON (Gek.) Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 
those who love the Dog and the Oun. With 40 Illustrations. 6th 
edition. 7«. 6d. 

HUTTON (H.E.). PrincipiaGraeca; an Introduction io the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth EdUum, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

IRBT AND MANGLES' TraveU in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Poet Svo. Is. 

JACOBSON (Bishop). Fragmentary Illustrations of the History 
of the Book of Common Prajer; from Manuscript Sources (Bishop 
Saxdbbboh and Bishop Wbzk). 8vo. 6«. 

JAMES' (Ret. Thomas) Fables of iEsop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by Tnnmx. and Wolv. 
PostSro. S«.6d. 

JAMESON (Mb8.). LItcs of the Early Italian Painter*— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy — Cimabue to Bassano. With 
60 Portraits. Post Svo. 12s. 

JENNINGS (Louis J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes. Being 
Country Walks, cliiefly in Surrey snd Sussex. With IllustratioDS. 
Post 8vo. [/n the Pntis. 

JERVIS (Biv. W. H.). Ghillican Church, from the Con- 
ordat of Bologna, 1616, to the Revolution. With an Introduction. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 28«. 

JESSE (Edwabd). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp.Svo. Zs. 6d. 

JEX-BLAKE (Bey. T. W.). Life in Faith: Sermons Preached 
at Cheltenham and Rugby. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

JOHNS' (Rby. B. G.) Blind People ; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 
Poet Svo. 7«. 6d. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samubl) Life. By James BoswelL Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mb. Cbokxb. Kfw Bdititm, 
Portraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. [/« Prfparation. 

Lires of the most eminent English Poets, with 

Critical Observations on their Works. Edited with NotM, Corrective 
and Explanatory, by Pbtkb CirvirixoHAM. 8 vols. Svo. 22«. Qd, 

JUNIUS' HAKDWRiTina Professionally inyestigated. By Mr. Chabot, 
Ezp<>rt With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Edwabd 
TwisLBTOir. With FacslmUes, Woodcuts, &e. 4to. £B 8s. 
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KSN*S (BuHOP) Life. By a Latmav. Portrait 2 Vols. 8to. I85. 

Exposition of the Apostles* Creed. 16mo. 1*. 6d, 

KBRR (Robsrt). Gbktliman's Housi ; ob, How to Plah Ena- 

LI8H KB8IDKKCKS FROM THB PaRSOWAOK TO THB PaLAGX. With 

Views And Pl*ns. 8vo. 24«. 

Small Coantry House. A Brief Practical Discourse on 

the PUnninfir of a Residence from 90u0{. to 60002. With Sapple- 
menUiy Estimates to 700U{. Post 8vo. 3«. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 

Lawfers, and Landlords. 8vo. b». 6d. 

(R. Maloolm) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 



Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. PostSvo. 78. 6d. 

KINO EDWARD YIth's Latin Grammar. 12mo. Za, Sd. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 2« 6d. *• 

KINO GEORGE IIIrd*s Correspondence with Lord North, 
1769^. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. Boduaji Doviik. 
S ToK Syo. 82«. 

KINO (R. J.). ArchsBology, Travel and Art ; being Sketches and 

Studies, Historical and Descriptive. 8vo. 12«. 

KIRK (J. F08TIB). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 

mindf. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8vo. 45s, 

KIRKES' Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Mobraitt 

Bakkb, F.R.C.8. 9lh Edition, With 4C0 Illustrations. PostSro. 14«. 

KUOLER'S Handbook of Painting.— The Italian Schools. Re- 
Tised and Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Ladt 
Eastlakb. With 140 Illnstrations. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 80». 

— — ^— Handbook of Paiutiug. — The German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools. Revised and in part re-written. By J. A. Caowi. 
WitheO IllustratioDS. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21«. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modem 

Egyptians. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12* 

LAWRENCE (Sib Gso.). Reminiecences of Forty-three Years' 

Service in India ; inclnding Captivities in Cabul among the Affghans 
and among the Sikhs, and a Narrative of the Mutiny in Bajpntana. 
Crown 8vo. 10«. M, 

LATARD (A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of ReMarehes and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yexedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 86«. 

\* A POPXTLAB EDinoir of the above work. With lUustrationa. 
PostSvo. 79. 6d. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of Dia* 

coveries in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
Desert, during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and 
Plates. 8vo. 2U. 

*«* A PopiTLAE EnrriOK of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Pout 8vo. 7«. ad. 

LBATHES* (Stahlit) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 

Hebrew Text of Genesis i. — vi., and Psalms 1.— vi. Grammatical 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

LENNEP (Rav. H. J. Vaw). Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
With Illustrations of Bibllcul Uiiitory and Arcbaaology. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24«. 

Modem Customs and Manners of Bible Lands in 

Illnstration of Scripture. With Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 2U. 

OS 
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LESLIE (C. R.). Handbook for Young P&intera. With IHuste- 

tioiis. Post 8to. 7«. 6d, j 

Life and Workg of Sir Joshua ReynoldC Portraito 

and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 43*. 

LETO (PoMPomo). Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican 

Conncil. With a dailf account of tho proceedings. Translated from 
tbe original. 8to. 12«. 

LETTERS From thb BiLTia By a Lidt. Post 8vo. 2a. 

Madras. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 2s, 

; — SiBBRA Lbonb. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. ts. 6d. 

LEY! (Lbohr). History of British Commerce ; and of the Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1670. 8vo. IGt. 

LIDDELL (Dbah). Student's History of Rome, from the earliest 
TlmAs to the establishmRntof the Empire. Woodcuts. Pout 8to. 7«. 6d, 

LLOYD (W. Watkiss). History of Sicily to the Athenian War ; 

with Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. With Map. 8to. lit. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
ImpulsiaGuahington. Edited by Lou) DurrBBiir. With 24 Plates.4to.su. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S History of Ekoland. By Ladt Call- 

corr. Kew KdUum^eomtintud to 1&12. With Wuodents. Feap. 8to. Is. 6d. 

LIYIKGSTONE (Dr.). Popular Account of his First EzpediUon 

to Africa, 1840-56. Illostradons. PostSvo. 7«. 6cL 

Popular Account of his Second Expedition to 

Africa, 1658^. Map and Illustrations. PostRTo. 7«.6d. 

- Last Journals in Central Africa, from 1865 to 



his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his last moments and suflRsriDgs. 
ByRev IIoracsWallkb. Maps and Illustrations. It Vols. 8yo. 28s. 

LIYINGSTONIA. Journal of Adventures in Exploring the Lake 

Nyassa, and Establishing the above Settlement. By E. D. Yodxo, R.N. 
Revised by Rev. Uoracb Waller, F.K.G.8. Maps Post8vo. 

LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of " Letters from the 

Baltie." PoatSvo. 9*. 
LOCH (H. B.). Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 

Elgin's Second Embassy to China. With lUnstratloos. Post 8to. 9«. 
LOCKHART (J. 0.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. HUtorieal and 

RomanUe. Translated, with NotM. With Portrait and lUostratioiia. 

Croirn8vo. b$. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8vo. If. 

LOUDON (Mas.). Gardening for Ladies. With Directions and 
Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Feap. Svo. 8c. 6d. 

LYELL (Sia Chablis). Principles of Otology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illostrativt of 
Geology. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. SSs. 

Student's Elements of Geology. With Table of British 

Fossils and 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 



including an Ontllne of Glacial Post-Tertiary Geology, and Bemarka 
on the Origin of Species. Illitxtrations. 8vo. 14«. 

(K. M.). Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 



to show their Distribution. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

LTTTON'S (Lord) Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Pott 

Svo. fts. 

MeCLINTOCK (Sir L.). Narrative of the DLicovery of the 

Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in tho Aretle Baas. 
With IlluHtrations. Post Svo. 7t. M. 

MACDOUGALL (Col.). Modem Warfare as Influenced by Modem 

▲rtillery. With Plans. Post Svo. 12s. 
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MACGREQOR '(J.). Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea» Oen- 

nesartth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in PaleHrine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With Map and 70 Illustrations. Croirn 8yo. 7«. Od, 

MAETZNER'S English Gbammab. A Methodical, Analytical, 

and Historical- Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and 
Syntax of the Englitih Tongue. TraunlAted from the German. By 
CLAiaJ. GascB, LL.D. 8 Vols. 8vo. 86f. 

MAHON (Lord), see Stahhopi. 

MAINE (Sib H. Sumitbr). Ancient Law : its Connection with the 

Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modem Ideas. Sro. 1S«. 

Village Communitiefl in the East and West. With 

additional Essays. Sro. 12«. 

Early History of Institations. 8vo. 12«. 



MALCOLM (Sir Jobh). Sketches of Persia. Post 8to. Za. Bd,] 
MANSEL (Dban). Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 

Post 8to. St. 6d. 
— — — Letters, Lectures, and Papers, including the Phrontis- 
terion, or Oxford in the XlXth Century. Edited hy U. W. Cbardlse, 
M.A. 8vo. 12a. 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries. 



With a sketch of his life and character. By Lord CaairABroir. 
Edited hy Canon Liorttoot. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
TraTcUers. Edited hy Rsr. R. Maw. Post 8ro. S$. 6d. {PiMUkeiig 
order of tkM hordt qf th« Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian. 

Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East A new English 
Version. Illustrated hy the light of Oriental Writers and Mmlera 
Travels. By Col. Hbsbt Yolk. Maps and Illastratioiu. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 63s. 

MARKHAM'S (Maa.) History of England. From the First Inrft- 

sion hy the Romans to 1867. Woodcuts. ISmo. 8«. 6<f. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the 

Gauls <o 1861. Woodcuts. ISmo. 8«.6<i. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Mariua 



<ol867. WoodcnU. ISmo. 8«.64f. 

MARLBOROUGH'S (Sabah, Duchbss or) Letters. Now first 

fublinhed from the Original MSS. at Madresfield Court. With an 
ntroduction. Sro. lOs. 6A 

MARRY AT (Josiph). History of Modem and MedlsBval Pottery 
and Porcelaia. With a Description of the Manufacture. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8to. 42«. [Post 8to. 7«. 64. 

MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual of the SnglUh Language. 
MASTERS in English Theology. A Scries of Lectures delivered 

at King's Coll., London, 1877. Py Canon Barry, D.D., the Dean of Sf. 
Paul's; Prof. Plumptre. D.D.; Ciinon Westcott, D D. ; Canon Farrar, 
D.D. ; and Prof. Cheetham, M.A. With an ilistorical Introduction. 
Poit 8vo. {In PreparoUion, 

MATTHli£*S Grbek Gbammab. Abridged by Blomfiild, 

BeviBed hy E. 8. Crooks. 12mo. 4«. 
MAUREL'S Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 

Fcap. Sto. Is. 6d. 

MAYNE (Capt.). Four Years in British Columbia and Yan- 

oouver Island. Illustrations. 8to. 16«. 
MAYO (Lobd). Sport in Abyssinia; or, the Mareb and Tack- 

azsee. With Illustrations. Crown 8to. 12«. 
MEADE (Hon. Herbbbt). Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 

New Zealand, with a Cruise among the South Sea Islands. With Illns- 

trations. Medium Svo. 13«. 
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MELYILLB (HiRMAinr). Marqaeeas and Soaih Sea laUnda. 

S Vols. Poat 8to. 7«. 

MEREDITH'S (Mas. CHAauts) Not« and Sketches of New Soath 

Wales. PostSro. 9*, 
MESSIAH (THE) : The Life, Trayelii, Death, Resurrection, and 

ABoension of our Blessed Lord. B7 A Lsymsn. Map. 8to. 18*. 

MICHELANGELO - BUONARROTI, Sculptor, Painter, and 
Architect. His Life and Works. By C. IIkath Wilsox. Illtistratloiis. 
Royal 8vo. 86«. 

MILLINGTON (Rby. T. S.). Signs and Wonders in the Land of 
Ham, or the Ten Plagues of EgJPt« with Ancient and Modem lUustt*- 
tions. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6<i. 

MILMAN (Dkah). History of the Jews, from the earliest Period 

down to Modem Times. 8 Vohi. Post 8to. 18«. 
Early Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the 

Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 Vols. Post 8to. 18t. 
Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to 



the PonUfleate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. PostSvo. 64«. 

Annals of Sl Paul's Cathedral, from the Romans to 



the funeral of Wellington. Portrait and Illustrations. 8to. 18«. 

Character and Conduct of the AposUes considered 



as an ETidenoe of Christianity. 8to. 10s. 6d. 

Qointi Horatii Flacci Opera. With 100 Woodcnta. 



Small 8vo. 79.9cL 

Life of Quintns Horatins Flaccua. With Illustr»- 

tions. 8to. 9s, 

Poetical Works. The Pall of Jerusalem— Martyr of 

Antlooh— Balshazzar— Tamor — Anne Boleyn — Fasto, Ac With Por- 
trait and lUttstrations. 8 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18s. 

Pall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. 1#, 

(Capt. S. a.) Wayside Cross. Post 8to. 2«. 

MIYART'S (St. Gboboi) Lessons from Nature ; as manifested in 
Mind and Matter. 8to. lbs. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERT. Founded on Principles of 
Economy andPraetical Knowledge. Nm&SdUion, Woodeats. Feap.Sro. fit. 

MONGREDISN (Auoustus). Trees and Shrubs for English 
Plantation. A Selection and Description of the moot Ornamental 
which will flourish in the open air in our olimate. With Classiflad 
Lists. With 80 Illustrations. 8to. Ifis. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinei 

SdUum. With Plates. « Vols. Feap. 8to. 18f. ; PopnUr JUiiiom, 
with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 7«.M. 

MORESBY (Capt.), R.N. DiscoTcries in New Guinea, Polynesia, 
Torres Straits, Ac., during the cmiso of U.M.8. Basilisk. Map and 
Illustrations. 8yo. 16«. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). History of the United Netherlands : from the 

Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1600. £4bntrm 
Bditum, PortraiU. 4 Vols. 8to. OOs. CSoMiisI Edition, 4 Vols. Foot 
8to. 6f. each. 

Life and Death of John of BameTcld, 

Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Canses and 
Movements of the Thirty Years' War. Librarg Bdition. lUustratiooa. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 28«. Cabinet KditUm, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12«. 

MOSSM AN (Samuel). New Japan ; the Land of the RUing Sun ; 
its Annals and Progress during the past Twenty Years, recording tba 
remarkable Progress of the Japanese in Wostein Civilisation. With 
Map. 8vo. 16«. 
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MOUHOT (HiRRi). Siam, Cambojiay and Lao; a Karratiye of 

Trarela and Discoveries. Illiutratlons. 2 Vob. 8vo. 
MOZLEY'S (Canov) Treatise on Predestination. 8yo. U$. 
Pnmitiye Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8to. 7«.6<2. 

HJIBH BAD'S (Ja8.) Yanz-de-Yire of Maistre Jean Le Houx, 
Advocate of Vire. Traiulated and Edited. With Portrait and lllua- 
tratlon«. 8vo. 21«. 

MUNRO*S (GusRAL) Life and Letters. By Bit. G. B. Gluo. 

PostSvo. 8c. 6i. 

MURCHISON'S (SiB Rodi&ick) Siloria ; or, a History of the 

Oldest rocks containing Organic Remains. Map and Plates. 8vo. 18«. 
— ^— — ^— Memoirs. With Notices of his Contemporaries, 
and Rise and Pro8;resB of Palaosoic Geology. Bj Abcoxbald Okikib. 
Portraits. 2 Yols. 8vo. S0«. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing :~ 



WBi.uii»TOii. Br Loaa BtLBSiiaBa. td. 
NiMBODoaTBa Ckass, !«. 
Mvtie Ana Daas*. U. 
Mn.MAJi'* Vki,v ov JaausALSM. 1«. 

MABOV'S^rOBTY-riTB." S«. 

Lira ov Tbbodobb Hook. 1«. 
Oaaa* ov Nata& DAsina. S«. W. 
Tib Hon by Bbb. 1«. 
^•Or** f ABUIS. 3*. id, 
NiHBOB OR TBB TVBV. U,9d. 

Aa* OB DiBiBO. l».td. 



M abob's Joab OV Abo. U. 
Hbao's BmoBABT. 2f. M. 

NlMBOO OM TBB BoAD. U. 
CbOBBB OB TBB GVILLOTIBB. U. 
HOLLWAT** NOBWAT. 3C. 

Mavbbl'i Wbllibbtob. U.M. 
CAMrBBLL'l Litb ot Baoob. 3«. M. 
TbB fLOITBB OaBBBB. U. 

Tatlob's Notbi bbom Litb. St. 
Bbjbctbd Aoobbiibs. U. 
Pbbb's Hibts OB Abolibo. If. 



MUSTERS' (Capt.) Patagonians; a Year's Wanderings oyer 
Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. 
Illiistrationa. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

NAPIER (Sib Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

War. Portrait. PostSvo. 9«. 
NAPOLEON AT FoHTAiHBBLBAv AND Elba. A Joamsl of 
Ooenrrnnoes and Notes of Conversatioos. By Sib Nril Campbbll, 
C.B. With a Memoir. B7 Hbv. A. N. C. Maglachlaw, M.A. Portrait. 
8vo. 16«. 

KABES (Sib Qbobob), B.N. Official Report to the Admiralty of 

the recent Arctic Expedition. Map. 8vo. it. 6d. 

NASMYTH AKD CABPENTEB. The Moon. Considered as a 

Planet, a World, and a Satellite. With Illustrations fh)m Drawings 
made with the aid of Powerftil Telescopes, Woodcats, Ac 4to. 80s. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC (Thb). (By AutlwrUy.) 2t. 6d. 

NAVY LIST. (Monthly and Quarterly.) PostSvo. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 

By Abohdsaoos Chubtov» M.A., and Archdsaook Basil Jovsb. MA. 
With 110 anthentic Views, &e. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo Sis. (owl* 

NEWTH (Samitel). First Book of Natural Philosophy ; an Intro- 
dnction to the Study of Statics, Dynamlca, Hydrostatics, Optics, and 
Acoustics, with namerous'Ezamples. Small 8vo. 8«. 6<f. 

Elements of Mechanics, inclading llydrostatici^ 

with nnmeroas Examples. Small Svo. 8«. 6d. 

Mathematical Examinations. A Graduated 



Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics. Small Svo. 8«. 6d. 

NICHOLS' (J. 0.) Pilgrimages to Walsingham and Canterbury. 
By Erasmus. Translated, with Notes. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 6f. 

(Sib Oeoboi) History of the English Poor Laws. 

2 Vols. Svo. 

NICOLAS' (Sib Habbib) Historic Peerage of EngUind. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present SUte of every Title of Peer, 
age which has existed in this Coontry since the Conqoest. By 

WILUAX COUBTHOPB. SvO. 80s. 
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NIMROD, On the Chace— Tuzf^and Soad. With Portrait and 

• Plates. Crown 8to. 5$. Or with Coloured Plates, 7«.6<l. 

KORDHOFF (Chis.). CommuDistic Societies of the United 
States; inclading Detailed Accounts of the Shakers, The Amana, 
Oneida, Bethell, Aurora^ Icarlan and other existing S^etles; with 
Particulars of their Religious Creeds, Industries, and Prttent Condi- 
tion. With 40 Illustrations. 8to. 16«. 

l^ORTHCOTE'S (Sis Jobk) Notebook in the Long Parliament. 

Contjiininflr Proceedings daring its First Session, 1640. From the 
Original MS. in the possession of the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P. Transcribed and Edited, with a Memoir. By A. H. A. 
Hamilton. Crown 8vo. * [In the Prtt*. 

OWEN (LiEUT.-CoL.). Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, 
including Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and Use ot 
Artillerr in Warfare. With Illustrations. 8ro. Xbt. 

OXENH A M (RiT. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early ProflcienU in the Art of Latin Venifieation, with FnAJtarj 
Bulm of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 9». 6d. 

PA LOR AYE (R. H. L). Local Taxation of Oreat Britain and 

Ireland. 8vo. 5t, 

NoTis OK BiNKiKO IK Orxat Bbitaik akd Ibb- 

LAMD, SwBDKK, DRMifARX, AVD Hambubo, with Some Remarks on 
the amount of Bills in circulation, hoth Inland and Foreign. 8to. 6«. 

PALLISER (Mb8.). Brittany and its Byeways, its Inhabitants, 
and Antiquities. With Illustrations. Poet 8to. 12«. 

Mottoes for Monuments, or Epitaphs selected for 

General Use and Study. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7«. (M. 

PARIS' (Db.) Philosophy in Sport made Scienee in Earnest; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inailcated hy aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Yonth. Woodeots. Post 8vo. 7*.6d. 

PARKMAN (Fbakois). DiscoTery of the Oreat West; or. The 

Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America. An 
Historieiil Narrative. Map. 8vo. 10«.6<l. 

PARKTNS' (MAKsrixLD) Thrae Tean' Residence in Abyssinia : 

with Travels In that Country. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7«. 9d, 

PEEK PRIZE ESSAYS. The Maintenance of the Church of 
En^and as an E&tahlished Church. By Rav. Chablks Holb— Bit. 
R. Watsoh Dixoir —and Rsv. JtTLius Lloto. 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

PEEL'S (Sir Robbbt) Memoirs. 2 Yobs. Post 8to. 15«. 

PSNN (Richard). Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Woodents. Feap.Sro. Is. 

PERCY (JoHR. M.D.). Metallnrgy. Vol. I., Part 1. Puri, 
Wood. Peat, Coa), Charcoal, Coke, Refractory Materials, Fire-Clays, 
&e. With Illustrations. 8vo. 30«. 

Vol. I., Part 2. Copper, Zinc, Brass. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. [In the Pre$9, 

Vol. II. Iron and SteeL With Illustrations. 8vo. 

[In PteparMum, 

Vol. III. Lead, including part of Silvrr. With IIlus* 



trations. 8vo. 30«. 

Vols. IV. and V. Gold, Silver, and Mercury, Platinum, 

Tin, Nickel, Cobalt. Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, and other Metals. 
With Itlnstrations. gvo. [/« Ptepartim. 

PHILLIPS' (JoHK) Memoirs of William Smith. 8to. 7«.6(2. 
(Johh) Geology of Yorkshire, The Coasts and 

Limestone District. Plates. 2 Vols. 4to. 

Riyers, Mountains, and S«a Coast of Yorkshire. 



With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Andent Inhabitants. 
PUtes. 8vo. Ifit. 
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PHILLIPS' (Samubl) Literary Eesays from " The Timefl." With 

Portrait 2 VoU. Fcap. 8va. 7«. 

POPE'S (AuBXAVPSR) Works. With Inirodnctiong and Notes, 
by R«v. Whitwbll Elwiv. Voli. I., II., VI., VII., VIII. With Por- 
traits. 8vo. 10«. 6d, each. 

PORTER (Rbt. J. L.). Damascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon. With 
Travels among the Otant Cities of Bashan aad tlie Uaaran. M^ and 
Woodeiiu. PostSro. 7t,6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Illubtratid), with Borders, Initials, Yig- 
nettes, Ac. Edited, with Notes, hj Rkv. Tbos. Jamu. Medium 
8to. ISi.eloth; 8U.6d. caXf ; 36s. moroooo. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OP WALES. A Brief Memoir. 
With Selections from her Correspondence and other unpublished 
Papers. By Ladt Kobk Wbioall. With Portrait. Svo. 8s. ^d, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 IllustraUons. By Ono Spboktib. 

16mo. 1«. 6<f. Or coloured. 2t. Sd. 

PRIYY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical Cases re- 
lating to Doctrine and DiNclpline. With Historical Introduction, 
by G. C. BaoD&icK and W. U. FaaMAXTLH. 8yo. lOf. 6<i. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Thr). 8to. d«. 

RAE (Edward). Land of the North Wind ; or Trarels among 
the Laplanders and Samoyedes, and along the 8hor«B of the White 
Sea. With Map and Wood cutM. PostSvo. 1U«. 64. 

— The Country of the Moors. A Journey from Tripoli in 
Barbaryto the City of Kairwao. Crown 8vo. [/n Hu Frtu. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

RANKE (Leopold). History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by SAmAH 
Ausmr. 8 Vols. 8to. 80s. 

RASSAM (HoRM uzd). Narrative of the British Mission to Abya- 
sinia. With Notices of the Coantrles Trarersed fh>m Maasowah to 
Magdala. IlluBtrations. 8 Vols. 8to. S8«. 

RAWLIN SON'S (Cahon) Herodotus. A New English Yer- 

aion. Edited with Notes and Essays. Maps and Woodcut 4 Vols. 8to. 48s. 

Fire Great Monarchies of Chaldaea, Assyria, Media, 

Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and Illustrations. 8 Vols. 8to. 42f. 

(Sir Hirrt) England and Russia in the East ; a 



Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central 
Asia. Map. 8vo. \2$. 

REED (E. J.). Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 

Treatise, giring lUll details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 
and Building Arrangements. With 6 i'lans and 250 Woodcuts. 8to. 

— ~— - Iron -Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 
Cost With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Bams, Ac. With 
Illustrations. 8to. 12s. 

Letters from Russia in 1875. Svo. 5«. 



REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tbi). By Jamu avd Horaob Smith. 

WoodcuM. Post 8to. Zt.M.\ or Pojndar Edition^ Feap. 8vo. U. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir Joshua) Life and Times. By 0. R. LisLn, 

RA. and Tom Taylor. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8to. 

RICARDO'S (David) PoUtical Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Cttllooh. 8to. 16«. 

RIPA (Fathib). Thirteen Years' Residence at the Conrt of Peking. 

Post Svo. S«. 
ROBERTSON (Cavov). History of the Christian Church, from 

the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1617. lAbrary Edition. 4 VoU. 
Sto. Cabinet Sdiiim, 8 Vols. Post Svo. 6«. eacb. 
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ROBINSON (Rbt. Dr.). Biblical Researches in Pttleatine and the 

Adjacent R«g1oDii, 1838— 6S. Maps. 8Vo1h. 8to. 42«. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Poet 8to. 

10«.<U. 

(Wm.) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. With 



70 Illustrationi. Grown 8to. 1S«. 

Wild Gardens; or, oar Groves and Shmbberiea 



made beaotifiil by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic Plants. With 
Frontispiece. Bmall 8vo. 6«. 

— ■ Sab-Tropical Gardens ; or, Beaaty of Form in the 

Flower Garden. With Illostrations. Small 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

ROBSON (£. R.). School Abohiteoturb. Being Practical Re- 
marks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of 
School-hoases. With 300 Illustrations. Medium 8to. 18«. 

ROME (HisTOET or). See Liddbll and Smith. 

ROWLAND (Dayid). Manaal of the English ConsUtntion. 

lU Bise, Qrowth. and Present SUte. Post Sro. 10s. 6dL 

Laws of Nature the Foandation of Morals. Post 8to. 6#. 

RUNDELL'S (Mbs.) Modem DomesUc Cookery. Fcap. Svo. bt, 

RUXTON (GxoRon F.). Travels in Mexico ; with Adventarea 
among the Wild Trihes and Animals of the Pralrias and Boekj Mmui- 
tains. PoatSro. 8c. 6d. 

SALE'S (Sir Robibt) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Aoeonnt of 

the Defence of Jellalabad. By Rsr. O. B. Olbio. Post 8to. Ss. 

SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY; and the Reasons for It By 

VBRiriRR. Crown 8vo. %». 

SCHLIEMANN (Db. Hbnbt). Troy and Its Remains. A Narra- 
tive of Researches and Disooveries made on the Site of Ilium, and in the 
Trojan Plain. With Maps, Views, and 600 Illustrations. Medium 8ro. 41s. 

Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Mycenss. 

With numerous lUustratioDS, Plans, Ac Medium Svo. [1% Preparatiim, 

SCOTT (Sib G. G.). Secular and Domestie Arohiteeuiray Present 
andFutnra. 8to. 9». 

(Dbav) Unirersity Sermons. Poet 8to. 8«. M. 

8CR0PE (G. P.). Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 

France. Illustrations. Medium Sro. 80s. 

SHADOWS OF A SICE ROOM. With a Prefiu^ by Canon 

LiDnoir. 16mo. 2s. 9d, 

SHAH OF PERSIA'S Diary daring his Tear throagh Earope in 

1873. Translated from the Original. By J. W. Rbobousi. With 

Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo. 13«. 
SMILES' (Samubl) British Engineers; from the Earliest Period 

to the death of the Stephenaona. With Illustrations. 6 Vols. Crown 

Svo. 7s. 9d. each. 

I George and Robert Stephenson. Illastrations. Medium 

8to. 21s. 

' Boulton and Watt. Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21tf. 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist (Thomas Edward). With 

Portrait and IlIuBtr4tioD8. Crown 8to. 10« 6J. 

■ Huguenots in England and Ireland. Crown 8to. 7«. 6c{. 

Self-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and PerseTcr- 

ance. Post 8to. tff . Or in Fnnch, b», 

Character. A Sequel to " Sblf-Hblp." Post Svo. d». 

■ Thbift. a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post Svo. 6s. 
Industrial Biography; or. Iron Workers and Tool 

Makers. Post Svo. 6s. 
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